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The Det MOoNnrE shield on canned foods 
stands for highest quality and finest flavor, in- 
sured by a rigid and scientific inspection made 
possible only through long experience and 
ceaseless devotion to the DEL MONTE ideal 
ot perfection. 


| | Beenie 


QUALITY 


Wirt 


CANNED FRUIT? 
VEGETABLES AND 
FOOD SPECIALTIES 


wouldnt buy 
canned foods without 
To be sure, you must buy canned foods y C, 
e the reputation of their makers. You f t / if f / 
now the Det Monte label, and what it 
stands for, Sixty years of experience, coup W 1 er ence es 
led with the _— = can only the finest . 
fruits and vegetables grown, have estab- 
lished a quality —! for Det Monte it reall make uli / C55 
Products that makes them the sure choice 
of particular people everywhere. 
in addition, remember Det Monte 


offers you the most convenient, most you OW exactly what 


economical way to furnish the fresher, 


lighter elements so needed at this season to 
maintain body tone—a perfect balance for e stan T° 
heavier foods. 

bo * 





Our new book “Det Monte Recipes or 
FLAvor™ gives over 500 simple and thrifty 
suggestions for adding pleasing variety to 
the daily menu. Send for a free copy. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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AserTHAw Construction COMPANY 
Contractine Encineers 
27 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON 


August 20, 1920, 





Barrett Company, 





35 Wendell St., 





Boston, Mass, 








Gentlemen: 








° It has been the good fortune of 





ABERTHAW to serve cliente whose recognition 


of quality encouraged the policy of maintain- Ultimate Roof Economy— 


ing highest standards in constructions, 
ii 

in folSiaewe. Ae See ewes & i] IONEER exponents of the “Cost Plus” system, 
have been greatly assisted by our sure reliance il the great Aberthaw Construction Company of 
upon the envarying gists o€ cortain buileias Boston, Mass., have for years refused to undertake 
work on a competitive price basis. For they believe 
that ultimate economy 1s far more important than ; :, 
Company. Therefore, whenever possible, we | any small saving in first cost that might result from 1) International Textile Co., 


. 2 ‘ / ty ts Conn. Roofer: C. 
employing inferior materials and methods. WH | G. Bostwick, Sous, Conn. 
8 | 


materials, - among then those of the Barrett 











have used the Barrett Specification roof, : > : : 
Barrett Specification Roofs are in perfect harmony 


urs t 
Yours very traly, with such a ‘policy. So it is not surprising that they 
ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY cover all these ‘““Aberthaw” buildings. 


Like all leading construction companies, Aberthaw 
knows that Barrett Specification Roofs are the most 
durable, the most economical for all permanent flat- 
roofed buildings. The Barrett Specification insures ll International Textile Cou. 
the use of roofing materials of uniformly high quality, ll t aricgetot. “icnjord Conn | 
applied in proper quantities and by approved methods. Hh 
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The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year i 
Bonded Roof represents the most permanent roof 
Sineer Mis. Co. covering it is possible to construct, and while we 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; 9, > » oa » . , " 
Roofer. Nonparei bond it for 20 years only, we can name many roofs 


Roofing Co., of this type that have been in service over 40 years 
Bridgeport, Conn. ¢ 



































. ° Nas ¢ or | eae American Thread Co., F 
and are still in good condition. i River, Mass. Roofer: C. 
HET Bostwick, Hartford, Conn. 
| e e character o e building does no i / OTT ntl 
aa Where the character of the building does not TIT 
justify a roof of such extreme length of service we ) 
Wnt nT | recommend the Barrett Specification Type “A” Roof 
MN, bonded for 10 years, Both roofs are built of the same 
Sine Bale sft te high grade materials, the only difference being in the ‘ates. 
Grinder Co., . quantity used. Hy Rey tent a2 
‘aneuil, Mass. } t nT a | ath : je: 
Roofer: W. J. Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett | : musk 
| aguire, Bos- 


| . : — ‘- , hoes 9 C. Ames Co., Waltham, 
fon, Mess. | ing Bo , ae Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read carefully WIT 1 diass. Rojer: J.P. Mackey, 


all the stipulations in the specifications. WHAM vokline, Mass. 


























Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 
of the Barrett Specifications sent free on request. 
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As great a help 


as running water 


RYING to keep house without P anp G The White Naphtha Soap would 
seem as hard to the up-to-date housekeeper as having to pump all her water 

from an old-fashioned well. 
This new-idea soap takes much of the drudgery out of housework. It washes and 
cleans faster and easier than ordinary naphtha soaps and ordinary white laundry 
soaps because it combines all the good qualities of naphtha soap and of high grade 
white laundry soap. 
Try it in the laundry. See the clothes come dazzling white without boiling and 
without hard rubbing. Try it in the dish-pan. See how utensils and dishes shine. 
Try it in the scrub-pail. See how quickly its rich, thick suds absorb dirt from 
walls and woodwork, windows and floors. 
Use it for all your work. It will save your time, your strength, your muscles, your 
hands, your clothes and everything it cleans. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Made by the lh 
‘manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap 
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The Existence of an Emergency 


Testimony taken by the Senate Immi 


MERGENCIES are frequently determined by the point of view. A small 
American city which wakes up one morning to find itself with two hundred 
cases of scarlet fever and fifty cases of diphtheria on its 
hands is very apt—in view of the emergency—to throw 

a series of epileptic fits, froth largely at the mouth with fright ; 
and disinfect everything from the ornamental weather vane on . am 
the church to the pyramidal pile of iron can- bes ; 
non balls on the front lawn of the G. A. R. 
Hal!. By these and other protective measures 
the epidemic is arrested and the emergency 


dies a sudden and enthusiastic death. 


Around the middle of January, 1921, I had 
occasion to investigate the state of affairs in a — 
Polish town which had a population of 8000. 

There were a number of cases of typhus in 


the town. The residents them- 
selves didn’t know how many, but 
they thought the number would 
be about three hundred. That 
number, according to them, 
wasn’t worth considering. Ty- 
phus, like the poor, they had 
always with them. There was a 
great deal of diphtheria and scar- 
let fever in the town. The resi- 
dents couldn’t tell me exactly 
how much; but there were several 
hundred cases. Nothing serious, 
theyinsisted; only a few hundred. 


/ 


tion Com- 
mittee in hearings on the Johnson Bill prohibiting 
immigration for one year has failed to prove the ex- 
istence of an emergency, according to senators who 
analyzed evidence submitted by more than thirty witnesses. One member said that the bill 
would be sidetracked until the emergency could be proved.—Cable dispatch, January 14, 1921. 














By Kenneth L. Roberts 














































































































Look Out /or the Undertow! 
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Less than three miles away there was another 
town, they explained, where things were worse. 
Practically every family in that town had at 
least one case of typhus in it. Up to the north and northeast there was cholera; but it 
hadn’t reached town—yet. No emergency existed for the people of that town, in their 
judgment. For them typhus and scarlet fever and diphtheria were old stories. Each 
year a certain number of people had to have them and a certain number had to die 
of them, just as part of the potato crop had to freeze in the ground. Sickness was a 

part of the scheme of things. The person who suggested to them that they 

were confronted by an emergency would have been responsible for a number 

of cracked lips. As a matter of fact, a perpetual emergency existed for them. 
In the same way the United States has been confronted by an immigration 
emergency for years. Starting around 1880 the immigrants 
who swarmed into the United States were of an entirely dif- 
ferent breed from the people who had discovered the country, 
colonized it, made its laws and developed it. These new and 
different people came in waves, like the waves of an endlessiy 
rising tide. Occasional waves fell short of preceding waves; 
but in general they surged to higher and higher levels. In 
the year 1905 more than a million of them 
came 
was the same in 1906. 
surged over the million-and-a-quarter mark. 
In the ten years which ended June 30, 1914, 
more than ten millions of these people had 
entered the United States. They sank natu- 
rally into the slums and the foreign settle- 
ments; for the great percentage of them hed 
always lived in either city or agricultural 


more than forty army divisions. It 
In 1907 the wave 


slums, and practically all of them had 
come to America to make as much 








money as they could in as short a time as possible; so 
they were willing to sacrifice comfort and cleanliness and 
everything else to the making of money. American laborers 
could not compete with them. America was protected 
from the dumping of cheap foreign goods on her markets, 
but not from the dumping of cheap foreign labor. America 
was protected—theoretically—from the physical diseases 
s0 prevalent in Europe, but not from the far more prevalent 
European unrest and class hatred and political ignorance. 
Instead of being a great melting pot—which it was prior 
to 1880 because of the similarity of. the early Nordic 
immigrants—America had largely become the dumping 
ground for the world’s human riffraff, who couldn’t make 
a living in their own countries. 

These statements have been frequently repeated; but 
“he repetition is necessary because of the peculiar success 
of unrestricted immigrationists in making America believe 
that ail prewar immigration was the same, and that be- 
cause it was permitted before the war it should be permitted 
to the same extent forever. There was not, even during 
the ten years before the war, a single argument favoring 
the continuation of immigration which was based on the 
best interests of America. Every argument in behalf of 
unrestricted immigration favored special alien interests 
and special industrial interests. 

Emigration since the war from the great European 
emigration centers presents all the evils of the prewar 
immigration plus several brand-new eviis. Practically 
every reliable American who has seen European emigra- 
tion at its principal sources will vouch for the truth of my 
assertion. 

It, will be vouched for by newspaper men, by consuls, 
by military attachés, by representatives of the United 
States Government sent to Europe for purposes of obser- 
vation, by the employes of steamship lines, by United 
States public health officials, by the representatives 
of purely American relief organizations, by business 
men who are not racially affiliated with the undesir- 
able emigrants, and by legations and embassies of the 
United Siates. 


The Inundation From Poland 


ERTAIN persons who have seen European emi- 

gration at its sources will deny my statements. 
These persons will be the officials of steamship lines, 
a few large employers of labor, and the representatives 
of organizations which have special racial connections 
in Europe. 

All these persons will deny them for the same 
reasons that a whisky manufacturer fights any legis- 
lation which tends to cut down the consumption of 
whisky. The whisky manufacturer may be sincere in 
his attitude on the drink question; he may actually 
believe that whisky is a food, an elevator of ideals, a 
benefit to the human race. The advocates of unre- 
stricted immigration may also be sincere; but the fact 
remains that they get the money while America suffers. 
* When any American who has not seen European 
emigration at its source is engaged in the weighty 
occupation of analyzing the testimony of witnesses in 
respect of immigration he might do worse than feed 
into his analyzer the affiliations 
and the qualifications of those 
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If they who have watched emigration from Europe at 
its sources are wrong, then those testimony analyzers in 
America are correct who declare that no immigration 
emergency exists. Otherwise the testimony analyzers are 
so far wrong that their cylinders obviously need to be 
rebored and new floats should be placed in their carburet- 
ors, while a careful examination should be made for the 
short circuit which certainly exists in their starting and 
lighting systems. 

The largest emigration center in Northern Europe since 
the war has been Warsaw, the capital of Poland, where 
50,000 visas were granted by the American consulate to 
bearers of Polish passports during the year ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1920. Later the consulate improved its facilities 
for handling emigrants, and during 1921 it will grant at 
least one hundred thousand American visas to the holders 
of Polish passports. These numbers of course do not include 
the large number of people who have traveled from Poland 
to America on false passports, forged American visas, and 
counterfeit American ten-dollar consular-fee stamps. 

The visas granted by the American consulate are only a 
small percentage of the number that it would have to grant 
if all those who wanted to go to America were given visas. 

The Warsaw consulate works on visas from nine o’clock 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
Polish emigration authorities would like to have it work 
twenty-four hours a day instead of six hours, so that 
Poland can get rid of her surplus population, which is in 
the neighborhood of one million. This is not my estimate 
nor the estimate of the Polish Government, but the esti- 
mate of Dr. Dana Durand, a distinguished economist, a 
former director of the United States Census, and technical 
food adviser to the Polish Government for the Hoover 
Mission to Poland. 











who bear witness, American 
consuls, American diplomatic 
officers, government observers 
and American newspaper men 
are in Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining accurate and unbiased 
information for the guidance of 
the American Government and 
the American people. They are 
trained to gather facts and to 
draw deductions, and they are 
selected for their ability to doso. 
These people are universally and 
whole-heartedly agreed that im- 
migration as it-exists to-day is 
a menace to the well-being of 
America, that an emergency of 
a moist serious nature confronts 
and will continue to confront 
the nation until immigration is 
intelligently and energetically 
restricted and selected, and that 
the persons in America who wish 
and permit it to continue are, to 
put it crudely and bluntly, either 
pitifully uninformed as to con- 
ditions or are suffering from 
warped judgment and severely 
twisted Arnericanism or are just 
plain crazy. If in their agree- 
ment they are wrong they are 
the largest body of trained ob- 
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I had a long talk in January, 1921, with the Polish Com- 
missioner of Emigration and his assistant. They declared 
firmly and uncompremisingly that America, for humani- 
tarian reasons, was morally obligated to admit every person 
who has a relative in America. This is pure flapdoodle. 
From 1905 to 1914, inclusive, more than ten million alieus, 
mostly from Central and Southeastern Europe, emigrated 
to America. They came largely from the lowest layers of 
society; and in these lowest layers one invariably finds the 
largest families. Each one of those ten million aliens who 
emigrated to America had, at an absurdly low estimate, 
ten relatives left in Europe. If for humanitarian reasons 
we must take in a million or two millions for Poland, we 
must also take in a large slice of the population of Serbia; 
three quarters of a million Greeks; a million and a‘ half 
Italians; a couple of millions from Rumania, Hungary and 
the Ukraine; and enormous numbers of other physically 
and financially wrecked people of Central Europe. 


Poor in All But Relatives 


E ARE not obligated to take in these people any more 
than we are obligated to dig half of the unexploded 
shell out of the battlefields of Europe and bury them in our 
own farmlands for our own plowshares and harrows to ex- 
plode. It would, of course, be a nice thing to do; but only 
a madman would suggest it. Yet the continuance of the 
present immigration is a far more evil thing for America 
than the planting of a few million unexploded shell would 
ever be. That is why our consuls and diplomats and ob- 
servers in Europe keep moaning that the people who are 
allowing immigration to continue must be crazy. 
Advocates of unrestricted immigration frequently state 
flatly, and always imply, that present-day emigration from 
Europe is entirely wives to husbands or vice versa, and 
children to parents or vice versa. This is erroneous 
and misleading. Our immigration for the past thirty 
years has always been an immigration of relatives, 
because of the inexhaustible European relative crop. 
The beet crop may fall down with a thud, the potato 
crop may freeze, the whisker crop may be weak and 
backward; but the relative crop has always flourished 
and will always continue to flourish in Europe with a 
luxuriance that will make the green bay tree, long 
noted for its flourishing powers, look like a wilted 
lettuce leaf. This fact was determined years ago by 
the United States Immigration Commission. The rel- 
atives in America advertised in their letters the soft 
jobs that were to be had; and the relatives promptly 
came across, as one might say. There is nothing about 
the present-day immigration which demands any ex- 
cess of sympathy or any rush of sentimentality to the 
head. 
The figures of the Warsaw consulate for late 1920 
and early 1921 show that ofall the visas granted, 12.7 
per cent were granted to persons going to husbands or 
wives; 16.2 per cent were going to parents—and of 
these very few were minors; 9.3 per cent were parents 
going to children; 43.3 per cent were going to brothers 
and sisters; 16.7 per cent were going to cousins, uncles 
and aunts; and 1.8 per cent were going to such dis- 


the relationship. In most cases 
the persons to whom they are 





going are not citizens of the 











United States. A small per- 
centage have their first papers— 
a step toward citizenship which 
is only too often not completed. 
There is no adequate humani- 
tarian, economic or moral reason 
why the United States should 
continue to admit the cousins, 
brothers, sisters, nieces and 
nephews of noncitizens—or any- 
body else, either—if, in the 
opinion of competent authori- 
ties, they are undesirable. This 
is exactly the opinion of compe- 
tent authorities—except that 
few of them would phrase it so 
conservatively. 

The type of passport in use 
in Poland is especially adapted 
to the unloading of a surplus of 
undesirable population. It is 
not a passport at all, as we un- 
derstand it, but merely an iden- 
tity card. It asks no courtesies 
for the bearer; and in a major- 
ity of cases it even fails to state 
his nationality or citizenship. 
In repeated instances persons 
have come to the American con- 
sulate with Polish passports 











servers which was ever mistaken 
on any subject whatever. 


The Beginning of the Daily Line of Emigrants Seeking American Visas at the Visa Office of the Amer: 
ican Consulate in Warsaw. About 1000 Apply Every Day. Above — Passport Applicants in Warsaw 





which gave the nationality of 
the bearers as Ruthenian or 
(Continued on Page 86) 


tant relatives that one needed a telescope to discover ° 
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ENDSHIP AT LEAST 


By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


ILLUSTRATED ar 


’ 


“Sure, I Like it!" Said Virginia Carter 
Lee, Barely Above a Whisper. “But I 


Like it Better To-night Than I Have Some Other Nights, if Anyone Should Ask You"' 


HE Personal column of the Pacific Daily Adver- 
[Tse isn’t, as a rule, expansive. Not that Honolulu is 

of necessity a place where every prospect pleases and 
man has nothing to be personal about; rather, it just isn’t 
done, somehow. The town isn’t large enough. 

One couldn’t beg M. or N. to meet one at the corner of 
Fort and Beretania, Thursday at five P.M., all is for- 
given—because an amused and interested reading public 
would probably be there to assist at the reconciliation; 
and Fort and Beretania—engine house on one corner, hats 
and gowns on another, Japanese flower shop on the third 
and electrical appliances on the fourth—would likely not 
stand the strain. 

Personals, therefore, confines itself usually to some such 
glittering generality as: 

If you are in search of a job, place a Situation Wanted ad on 
this page at a cent and a half a word and assure yourself em- 
ployment, 

Or: 

ASTRA—Fifty years’ occult experience—consult her about 
the thing that’s worrying you. 

Interesting, no doubt, but nothing to write home about, 
as the saying goes. 

Which is why, on & morning in April, Daniel Culpepper 
Chase, lingering over the later fragments of his toast, 
draining his coffee cup and savoring the last agreeable 
crumbs of his bacon, with the paper propped between him 
and the sugar bowl, read, screwed up his fine brown eyes, 
and read again. 

Upon the second reading he observed to himself “By 
gad!” and stroked his just-shaven chin with a reflective 
forefinger. He looked out of the window—he breakfasted 
in a cottage which he shared with two other young men 
just across the road from the Seaside Hotel—and received 
a pleasant composite impression of blue sky, feathery- 
topped palm trees and flaunting hibiscus hedges. He looked 
back at Personals, and there it was, like a despairing shriek 
in the midst of a book agent’s monologue. 

“It’s real—fast enough!”’ muttered Chase, 

The paragraph which had startled him out of his accus- 
tomed calm lay directly under the Personals heading. It 
read—even upon the third reading: 

A YOUNG lady far from home and somewhat lonesome for a 
“regular fellow” will be pleased to receive an invitation to 
dine with some lonesome man, Object, friendship at least. 
Address Miss V. C. L., care Advertiser, 

“Now what ——” said Chase to himself very softly; 
broke off and finished as before: “By gad!’ 

He clipped the thing from the paper and put it in his 
pocketbook. Then he rang for a boy and had his breakfast 
tray removed. After which, hands sunk deep in his trous- 
ers pockets, Chase roamed restively about his bedroom 
and whistled delicately to himself. Once he stopped before 
his typewriter, which, veiled and hooded like some dark 
goddess, squatted silent upon a table of ancient pine, 
awaiting its hour. 

“H’m!” said Chase. “Let me see!” Then he took up 
his prowl again. 

The personal had aroused that sweetly ravening force in 
him which he called his imagination and by which—for he 


was a determined quill driver—he made his living. One 
means to say he had published a few stories—and meant 
to publish others. Romance was his strong suit, and the 
young lover his best medium of expression. He could see 
an aching heart in a laundry bill, and a love scene in any 
landscape set with one male and one female. What made 
this faculty of his extraordinary was that personally Dan- 
iel Culpepper Chase was a fastidious idealist, and had never 
yet lost his ‘head over any woman younger than Helen of 
Troy. Give him a lilac-scented handkerchief or a little 
gray glove and he was off like a hound on a scent—but 
professionally only. 

In the present instance he could see Miss V. C. L. as 
clearly as if she stood before him. Her pathetic little 
appeal for friendship at least was music to his ears. He 
gloated over the charming sadness of her lonely state as if 
it had been a flower. That the paragraph was none too 
well phrased made it all the more genuine; helped it cut 
the deeper. There was the human touch! There, if you 
please, was the kind of thing art simply couldn’t repro- 
duce—except by the hand of a master. 

“A young lady far from home”—did it put a lump in 
your throat or didn’t it? ‘Lonesome for a ‘regular fel- 
low’”’—the ineffable wistfulness of that cheap little bit of 
slang! “ Will be pleased to receive an invitation to dine” — 
the significant touch of formality; as if Miss V. C. L. 
warned all applicants: “I may be lonesome, but I’m a 
lady—and I like to be treated like one—remember!” 

“While I’m milling around with this some other chap’s 
probably writing her a letter,”” said Chase suddenly, half 
aloud. 

He sat down to his table and bent a serious brow above 
the task. His first effort he tore up and threw away. 

“Too nicely put by half. It wants to be the same sort 
of thing that hers is. She’ll shy off if she thinks I’m not 
her own kind.” 

The second, with an amendment or so, survived. In it 
he wrote briefly, yet convincingly, upon plain paper in a 
slightly commercial-appearing envelope: 

My dear Miss V. C, L.: I read your personal in this morn- 
ing’s paper, and if being a lonesome man will get me in, I'm it, 
As for the “‘regular fellow” —if you don’t think I’m that you 
can always turn down my second invitation. 

i Reouley submit the first: Will you eat dinner with me, 
to-morrow—that’s Wednesday night—at any place you want— 
any time you say? Object, friendship at least. I feel as if I'd 
gotten money from home, I've felt that way ever since I found 
you in the morning paper. This sure is a lonesome town for a 
stray man. I won't be able to settle to anything till I hear 
from you. Address me Chase, care Advertiser. I am yours 
very truly. 

“Rather good, I’d say!’”’ said Chase cheerfully upon 
rereading it. 

He took it down to the post office and mailed it in person 
in order to be sure that Miss V. C. L.’s reply would be 
forthcoming in time for Wednesday night. 

After which he settled with no trouble at all to a hard 
day’s work, with a swim and a new book at the end of it. 

Next morning on his way to the daily grind he collected 
from the Advertiser office a small square envelope of 
significant mauve, addressed in a small and careful back- 
hand: ‘“ Chase—care Advertiser.” 
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It would be too much to say that the heart of the re- 
cipient turned over—even that it fluttered—but he did 
rake open the flap with a compelling forefinger, after an 
instinctive glance at the four points of the compass to see 
that his little flyer in romance was unobserved. Re- 
assured, he read, sniffing sharply meanwhile to be aware if 
the mauve paper carried any hint of scent, which it dis- 
creetly didn't: 

Dear Mr. Chase; I will be in the Young Hotel lobby at half 
past six Wednesday evening. I liked your letter. You sound 
worthwhile and interesting. It isn’t oxeryneey that’s both, 
I will wear a white skirt and waist and a dark-blue sweater, also 
a dark-blue sailor hat, I will wear a little bunch of pansies on 
my sweater so you can know me, Not many people wear 
pansies out here. 

We can settle where to eat after I meet you. I will admit I 
feel a little excited myself. It gets so tiresome eating with only 
other women. And the Y. W., while safe, is not like your own 
parlor with a fire in the grate and corn pop ying or something. 

I was afraid after I put that personal in the paper that maybe 
I was taking an eed tp booed But I believe now it’s going to 
turn out alt right. I wanted a friend, that’s all; and it looks 
like I might have found him. Please come up and speak to me 
as soon as you're sure it’s me, I will be waiting. 

Then the amazing part of it; she was very truly his, 
Virginia Carter Lee! 

Daniel Culpepper Chase turned the letter about and 
about and read it over twice. 

He came, you see, from that part of the country where a 
name like Virginia Carter Lee was as good as a jeweled 
order on the breast; where it raised up glamorous visions 
of high-headed ladies in hoop skirts and flounces, with soft 
curls shadowing softer necks, of family portraits and 
family silver and lofty-branched family trees; a part of 
the country where ionesome young ladies did not put per- 
sonals in the paper asking lonesome men to invite them to 
dine, but sat about and waited the glance of fate as a lady 
should, and if fate never glanced their way just slid into 
a sere and yellow spinsterhood, unfortunately perhaps, but 
nevertheless in complete accord with all the bienséances. 

That was what Virginia Carter Lee, as a name, suggested 
to Daniel Culpepper Chase. 

That she should be asking him to come up and speak to 
her without an introduction; that she should be asking 
him to know her by a dark-blue sweater and hat, with a 
white skirt and waist—by the way, Virginia Carter Lee, it 
seemed vaguely to Mr. Chase, would have called the thing 
a ‘blouse, wouldn’t she?—that she was going to wear 
pansies to show him who she was 

If it had been Mamie Delaney or Maisie Smith or even 
Gladys Delorme—all well and good! But Virginia Carter 
Lee! Daniel Culpepper had an odd shamed feeling that 
he was assisting at the betrayal of his great-grandaunt, or 
something of the sort. One didn't make clandestine, un- 
introduced appointments with ladies of either the Carter 
or the Lee family. Generations rose up within him and 
snobbishly flouted the thought. 

In answer to which generations Daniel Culpepper, who 
was, after all, of the present day and age, had his gray suit 
pressed, selected a new black tie, congratulated himself 
that his panama was just back from the cleaner’s—and 
advanced upon the Young Hotel at half after six to the 
moment. 
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A true iover is early at a rendezvous, a philanderer is 
late—eleverly so—Daniel Culpepper was neither. In 
search of data rather; an artist with an eye to material. 

The lobby was reasonably crowded. Here an officer in 
flawless white with an eye divided between the evening 
paper and the elevator; there a little group of business 
men, parting with uninteresting briskness; a woman meet- 
ing her husband for dinner; a tourist or so; a tidy little 
Jepanese nurse with a pair of unruly children in tow; over 
in the far corner, at the writing table next the window, a 
slim girl in a white skirt and blouse, a dark-blue sweater, a 
dark-blue sailor hat, a knot of purple and yellow flowers— 
pansies, of course. Virginia Carter Lee; that saw itself, 
at once, 

She was writing something when Chase first saw her. 
She finished it while he looked, read through the sheet, 
folded it, put it in an envelope, addressed, sealed and 
stamped it with businesslike directness. 

“Stenographer, most likely,” said the watcher to him- 
self. He saw that she licked envelope instead of stamp, 
and added amusedly, “ Dainty, too.” 

After which he walked over to the table by the window, 
removed his hat from his uncommonly well-shaped head 
and - 

He didn’t speak first, although the words were on his 
lips, very nearly. She looked at him, stood up and held 
out her hand—slender, white and cool-fingered, nicely 
manicured, no rings. 

“Hello,” said she. “Haven’t been waiting long, have 
you?” 

He realized instantly that this especial handful of dust 
was intended for the eyes of a portly female in green and 
brown, occupying a chair which like herself was buxomly 
upholstered, just behind them. 

“Ah, no,” said Daniel Culpepper Chase politely. 

An interesting gleam came into his clear brown eyes. He 
thought to himself that the thing promised well. Virginia 
Carter Lee knew her way about; would not make him 
conspicuous, so to speak, in any company. 

Her hair was burnt yellow and her eyes were gray— 
rubbed in with a smutty finger—not a Virginian combi- 
nation, that! 

He added at once, ‘Don’t hurry. Weren't you finishing 
a letter or something?” 

She held it up, blank side next him. 

“Done. I'll mail it before we go.” 

There was a mail box next the elevator. They crossed to 
it, Virginia Carter Lee dropped in her letter. It rattled 
and slid to the bottom. 

“That's that!” said she, turning away with a sigh of 
relief. “I’m resigning my job. Horrid feeling—in case you 
don’t know it. Well—where do we go from here?” 

“Why go—from here?” asked Chase. 

He indicated the dining room with a look. His forbears 
had worn ruffies and carried rapiers, There was still some- 
thing of that about him in his relations with all women—a 
kind of caressing courtesy, unessential but charming. 

“Eat here? Not much!” said the girl with the 
ghost of a chuckle. “Something not so swanky, if 
you please, No cover charge, if you know what I 
mean. What's the matter with the Seaside?” 

They were crossing the lobby once 
more on their way to the door. 

Chase reflected fleetly that bringing 
romance back to one’s own domicile 
and dining on one’s personal doorstep, 
as it were, might have its drawbacks; 
nevertheless there didn’t seem 
anything to offer against it. 

He suid vaguely, “You like 
the Seaside?” 

“TL like being next the ocean,” 
she told him, “I like to see the 
stars reflected in my 
soup—and ail that,” 

“What!” said Daniel 
Culpepper amazedly. 

She shied off at once 
from his open surprise 
at her nonsensical 
phrase. 

“I mean I’m sort of 
tired and there'll be a 
breeze out there.” 

“Shall I get a car?” 
he inquired. 

“Absoluiely!”’ re- 
joined Virginia Carter 
Lee. “Honolulu Rapid ; 
Transit.” She steered 
him past a taxi stand 
with a firm finger on his 
coat sleeve, 

“What do you think this is, anyway?” she demanded 
of him humorously. “Christmas or birthday?” 

When they had come by means of a leisurely street- 
ear ride to the Seaside and settled themselves at a 
small intimate table near the edge of the open-air dining 
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room, with the Pacific breathing hoarsely not a hundred 
yards away and all the stars of heaven glinting drowsily 
through the upper dark, she put her elbows on the coarse 
white cloth, dropped her chin in her cupped hands and 
looked at him long and earnestly. 

“Do you know,” she said in the cool soft voice that ap- 
peared to be not her least characteristic, “I’ve been won- 
dering all day just what sort of man would answer a thing 
like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Don’t stall! You know perfectly well what I mean. 
Like that ad I put in the paper.” She added, level-eyed 
and meditative, ‘ You’ve prob’ly been just as busy won- 
dering what poor little nut of a girl put it there in the first 
place.” - 

That came so near the outline of Daniel Culpepper’s 
wonderings that he only smiled disarmingly. 

“Won't you have bread?” he murmured warily. 

She was prettier than he had thought at first glance. 
Irreproachably clean and self-respecting. Too self-reliant, 
if anything. He liked ’em with a suggestion of helpless- 
ness, which she certainly hadn’t. No accent—beyond a 
clipped and incongruously :eminine brusquerie. Virginia— 
she didn’t look it! Nor talk it! 

“Taking stock?” she inquired at this point amiably. 

He had the grace to flush. 

The soup arriving at that moment, Virginia Carter Lee 
dipped a prompt spoon, impeccably handled. 

“Tell me about yourself,”’ she suggested. “That’s the 
easiest way. Tell me why you came out here; you never 
in this world were born here. I’ll tell you that before you 
begin. What you're doing, where you're going, how you 
like it, and why you jumped at my S OS like that, eh?” 

When he hesitated, looking down at his plate with eyes 
in which the spark of creation began to flicker, she added, 
“First—what do I call you? Mr. Chase? Funny name, 
isn’t it?”’ 

It had not in the family of the young man across the 
table been considered a funny name. He offered a bit 
stiffly, “My name is Daniel Culpepper Chase.” 

“T’ll call you D. C.,” she decided instantly. ‘That all 
right?” 

Now most of the men in Daniel Culpepper’s class at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, had called him D. C.—a thou- 
sand endearing memories wreathed the letters. By reason 
of which, perhaps, he told her gently with a long glance 
from his sherry-brown eyes, “No one has ever called 
me that before. I'd like it very much—Virginia.” 

“Oh, you would!”’ said she, She glanced at him 
keenly and decided against rebuff. 

“No—you’re not fresh; just 
snappy. Only remember, we’re 
still in the first chapter.” 


“Don't Do 
That!" Groaned 
Daniel Culpepper 
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It was again so near Chase’s own characterization of the 
moment that he very nearly jumped. 

“First reel, if you like that better,” explained the girl 
calmly. “I’m crazy about movies, aren’t you? I nearly 
went into ’em, once. You begin, though.” 

Chase looked thoughtful, as well he might. Then he 
looked simpdtico, as well he knew how, no one better. 

“Why, you see,” he said slowly, “I was in France when 
the armistice was signed.” 

“What branch?” 

“What—oh, tank corps. I’d left a job in Philadel- 
phia—and a girl. When I got back another man had the 
job and still another man the girl. She’d been married six 
months. It was rather—kind of—a jolt to me. I wanted 
to get away from—things—so I came out here.” 

She murmured something about “the thoughts that 
burn like irons if you think,” then cried in answer to his 
quick stare, “I read that in a book once. I’ve got an 
awful good memory for things that don’t make any 
difference.” 

Chase went on, warming to his narrative, employing a 
deeper look, a more repressed brevity. “I wanted to get 
away from all the old lot. I saw the girl once. Told her 
geod-by.” 

“Forever?” supplied Virginia Carter Lee with respect- 
ful interest. 

He looked across at her sharply. She was not laughing. 

“Then,” he continued, “I came out here—to—to ride 
ranch, over on Hawaii—but I couldn’t stand the loneliness 
of it.” He added with a master stroke of grim felicity, 
“Honolulu’s bad enough.” 

“So you came to Honolulu. Go on!” 

“Man that owned the ranch gave me a letter to—to a 
wholesale house here ——”’ 

“What kind of a house?” asked Virginia breathlessly. 

Daniel Culpepper repeated firmly with an air of with- 
holding details only because of the total irrelevance of 
them, “‘Wholesale house. That’s where I work now. 
Lord, you don’t know, nobody knows ——”’ 

“Ts it hard—D. C.?” 

Shaken by her sympathy he tore at his rare roast beef 
with a savage knife and fork. 

“Dry as dust—dull as ditch water—same thing day 
after day, day after day! Nobody to speak to ——” 

He broke off to bow to an old lady across the room who 
was bestowing a series of motherly smiles and approv- 
ing nods upon him. 
“You seem to have 
spoken to almost 
everybody in the 
room since we came 
in here to-night,”’ ob- 
served his guest. 

“T live here,” said 
Chase, unguarded for 
the moment, then 
bit his lip. 

“Live here! You’re 
out of my class if you 
can afford to liveina 
place like this,” she 
assured himwistfully. 

He hastened to 

whitewash his sinful 
luxury: “I keep the 
hotel books, you 
see—in my off time— 
Ay and they give me my 
room and board 
for it.” 
: 4 “That’s pretty 
nice,” said Virginia 
Carter Lee. “Some 
people have all the 
luck, don’t they?” 

“T want to know 
about you,” said 
Chase suddenly. He 
pushed aside his plate 
and looked at her in 
the tenderest way 
imaginable. ‘I’ve 
told you my hard- 
luck story now. No- 
body in this whole 
dashed town cares if 
I live or die. Until I 
ran across that 
blessed little ad of 
yours in the paper I 
hadn’t a look-in at 
even an ordinary 
friendship. I was 
just hanging on, curs- 
ing my luck, lone- 
some as a kid that’s 
just been sent off to 
school.” 
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“Oh, you were sent off toschool? Class to that, D. C.!” 
He fancied she stood aloof a bit—which would never do. 
They must meet upon an absolute economic level if she 
were going to be frank with him. 

He said remorsefully: “I was a rotten youngster, Vir- 
ginia—not bad, though—just wild. I was sent off to—a 
reform school—if you want to know.” 

“Oh, you poor boy!” she cried softly. She laid her 
hand on his for a delightful moment. 

“Lord,” said Daniel Culpepper, with just a touch of 
huskiness in his in any case sufficiently nice tones, “I’d 
forgotten what it felt like 
to have anyone care!” 

They finished their din- 
ner soon after that and 
strolled off into the dark, 
along the edge of the dimly 
gleaming sand. 

Next door to the Seaside 
is the wide green pavilion 
of the} Outrigger Club, 
housing beneath its floor, 
which stands the height of 
a’tall man’s head, a whole 
black-and-yellow fleet of 
slender outrigger canoes. 
Daniel Culpepper selected 
a bench which stood with 
its back against a wide 
green post, and Virginia 
Carter Lee, obedient to his 
ge.ture of invitation, sat 
down upon it with a little 
laugh. 

“*And while the moon 
rose over the sea,’” she 
quoted dramatically. 

“What d’ye mean?” 

She sighed and shook her 
head, took off her sailor 
hat and dropped it on the 
sand beside her, revealing a 
shadowy outline of rippled 
fairness and a big knot on 
the back of her neck. 

“Don’t you ever go to 
the movies?” she inquired 
patiently. “If not, you 
should. Anyone with your 
eye for appropriate 
scenery ’ 

“Don’t you like this?” 
asked Daniel Culpepper, a 
trifle resentfully. 

He indicated with a pos- 
sessive sweep the silken 
darkness of the sea, stretch- 
ing away into the somehow 
softer darkness of the sky. 
There were lights in the 
Moana dining room, a bit 
away, but the darkness of 
sea and sky was full of a 
mysterious magic no lights 
lit of man could shatter or 
dispel. A faint wind came 
out of it and lay upon 
one’s eyelids like beloved 
fingers. 

“Sure, I like it!” said 
Virginia Carter Lee, barely 
above a whisper. “ But I like it better to-night than I have 
some other nights, if anyone should ask you.” 

“When you've been lonely,”’ he prompted gently. 

“When haven’t I been lonely!” she corrected with 
something between a chuckle and a sigh. 

Did her voice break ever so little? It drew Daniel 
Culpepper strangely, that voice of hers. It said things 
which very nearly jarred upon his exacting sensibilities, 
with an occasional inflection which was not of the world 
ye had been born to. He did not like slang on soft lips; 
he wanted beauty of a woman, and charm, and highly im- 
practical delicacy. Yet, and still and all, when she laughed 
you saw her mouth tip up at the corners, even in the dark; 
when she spoke, something stirred in sleepy blood. There 
was whimsy about her, that was it, and the faint far bugle 
eall of daring. Feeling—emotion—passion, perhaps? A 
man could but find out—with a chance of burnt fingers, 
very likely—but chance was half of life! 

“Tell me about you now,” he said, and took her hand 
and held it with a masterful closeness. 

“‘T ought to call you down for that,” said Virginia Carter 
Lee simply, “but, ydu know, I like it. I’m like a stray 
kitten that’s been running around on its own so much. 
I don’t know whether to scratch or purr when I’m petted.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” said Daniel Culpepper. He 
knew that the less you speak of a lady’s hand while you 
hold it the more it is apt to linger. 
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“Auwe!” she told him—which is Hawaiian for alas! 
“There’s nothing to tell about me. I was never in Paris. 
I never had a job—before I came out here. I was nobody’s 
girl.” 

“Until to-night,” said Daniel Culpepper swiftly and 
softly. Tohimself headded, although perhaps oneshouldn’t 
speak of it, ‘“Go slow, you ass!”’ 

“‘Now remember,” objected Virginia Carter Lee at 
once, “friendship, merely.” 

“Friendship at least, it was!” 

*‘And that’s the end of it.’ 
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“Perhaps,” he assured her pleasantly, “it’s only the 
beginning.” 

“Well, anyhow,” she continued, with a flattering*touch 
of nervousness, “‘as I was saying before the party degen- 
erated, there isn’t a single dramatic moment in the story of 
my life. I came out here a year and a half ago to teach 
school ——”’ 

“In Honolulu?” 

“‘No—not even in Honolulu; over on one of the other 
islands. In a place so far off the beaten track that there 
wasn’t a single white child in my school. In a place where 
I had nothing but scenery to look at and nobody but to- 
tally disinterested strangers to talk to. Darn few of ’em, 
at that! Not a girl nor a man of anywhere near my own 
age for miles and miles and miles.” 

“And you went out to that—from some warm-hearted 
town in Virginia.” 

“ California, you mean !’’ she corrected, stopped abruptly 
and blushed—he was as sure of it as if the darkness had 
been sunlight—‘“‘that is, you see, I was in California for a 
year or so, first.’’ 

“What part of Virginia ——”’ began Danie! Culpepper. 

“And so,”’ said Virginia Lee firmly, determinedly even, 
“about a month ago I decided that life wasn’t worth living 
when you didn’t have work to do that you liked, and I 
chucked the school. I was absolutely no good at it any- 
how. It really wasn’t fair to the kids. And I came to 





Honolulu to try and make a go of it here, at something 
more—more congenial—if you see what I mean. In a 
place where I might occasionally exchange thoughts with 
a—with a contemporary, as it were.” 

“Only you didn’t find the contemporaries?”” He spread 
out her slim white fingers on the palm of his hand, then 
crushed them together again. 

“You do that as if you had done it before,” said Vir- 
ginia Carter Lee dreamily. ‘I'd say your technic was 
good, D. C.—although something tells me that this is 
the place for me to offer a stinging rebuke and proceed 
more impersonally — 
only”—she clenched her 
fingers suddenly within his 
grasp; it startled and 
thrilled him like lightning 
slashing a quiet sky —“ I’ve 
been so lonely I’m not re- 
sponsible! I’ve ached so 
for just the human touch, 
You can laugh if you want 
to.” 

“T’m not laughing,” said 
Daniel Culpepper. “Go 
on—you’re telling my 
story, too, you know. I've 
walked the streets of this 
bally town evening after 
evening, thinking to my-~ 
self, ‘Lord,* what a party- 
colored paradise! If I only 
had a girl to walk it with 
me!’” 

“The girl that the other 
man got?” 

He answered the teasing 
softness in her voice with 
an unexpected stubborn- 
ness: 

“Any girl that any man 
can get away from me—he 
can keep.” 

“IT see,” said Virginia 
Carter Lee. 

“You should, with those 
eyes,” said Daniel Culpep- 
per boldly. He added 
quickly, so as not to linger 
on thin ice: “Weil, then, 
after you came to Hono- 
lulu, where did you find a 
place to live? You knew 
nobody?” 

“Not a soul. I lived at 
the Y. W. first, for a bit. 
Now I've got a place to 
stay out here at the beach — 
in a dinky little cottage 
with some other girls.” 

“Why, that’s what I 
do—with another man.” 

“‘] thought you kept the 
Seaside books for ’em—and 
lived there.” 

“Why —so I do, so I 
do!” he agreed at once, 
cursing himself for a clumsy 
liar. Other discrepancies 
than his own dawned upon 
him as he cursed. He 
demanded abruptly: 
“Lonely? In a cottage with a lout of other girls! How do 
you manage it?”’ 

Virginia Carter Lee rose to her feet with delightful dig- 
nity, releasing her long-imprisoned hand as she did so. 

“We're not as congenial as I thought we were going to 
be,” she explained kindly, “if you have to have it ex- 
plained to you that loneliness isn't a matter of numbers, 
but of—of people that belong.” 

“I do understand!” said Daniel Culpepper hurriedly. 
She walked back along the beach toward the Seaside, and 
he had perforce to follow. ‘‘ Please—Miss Lee ——” 

She flung him a mocking look. “I thought it was 
Virginia.” 

“T hoped it was,” he said humbly. 

They stopped at the edge of the lighted lawn. 

“If you want to snatch bread from a starving man,” he 
told her, ‘go on! I've been so darned happy this evening 
I'd forgotten the last twelve months or so.” 

“Were you honestly so terribly lonely?” she asked of 
him wistfully. 

She stood close to him in the shadow of a tree and laid 
her hand upon his arm. To his mingled alarm and delight 
Daniel Culpepper realized that her touch unnerved him. 

He said in a low voice: “ You won't believe me-—-you'll 
probably laugh at me—but I realize just how lonely I was 
whenever I hear you speak.”’ She slid her fingers into his, 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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stockings, the ones Hal had given her in Paris 
six months ago, when the Rawston boy paid 
up. She sat down te her mending. Every day before 
she could go out it was the same—mean 
little repairs, mean little tricks with ink 


[soc was another hole in her last pair of silk 
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his watery whisky. The Crawford man’s pink, wary 
face, bending over his tea, wore a dreamy blank- 
ness. Monte’s back was to her; the curl had gone 
out of it. Well, she would change all that. She 
smiled, practicing an entrance, bright 
and self-assured. Her wide red mouth 





and cleaning fluid, mean little juggling 
with needies and pins. The hem of her 
skirt was ripped; a rusty cigarette burn 
showed in the bodice. For to-day she 
could hide that with a bunch of violets 
Monte had given her. Her head ached. 
Hal and Monte had talked late into the 
night. The room still reeked of their 
cigars and whisky, and it was really too 
damp to open the window. Hal was 
out now with Monte and Crawford. 
She must look her best when she met 
them later at Doney’s. Poor old Hal! 
He had his hands full this time. Craw- 
ford was no such fool as young Rawston. 

The hole was over the heel, the very 
worst place, where the frayed edge of 
her slipper would rub and rub. Every 
step a rub. She was like the stocking— 
giving from use, deftly patched where 
the pressures came. What ailed her 
to-day? She hated everything. She 
hated the large, stagnant room, from 
which the grandeur and ghosts of past 
Florentines had retreated, disdaining 
to haunt such a cheapened place. Pen- 
sion plush—-traps for dust. Dingy or- 
naments, a shabby red carpet on the 
tiled fioor. The inevitable bottle of 
whisky and yesterday’s Daily Mail on 
the table beside a grubby ash receiver. 
Hal's spotted dressing gown trailing 
over a chair. 

The windows stared with tired old 
eyes at the sluggish Arno, the mud 
banks, the Ponte alle Grazie. Decem- 
ber mist hung between the hills, filling 
the valley as a bowl with smoke. A few 
tourists strayed along the livid quays, 
their noses pecking at guidebooks. If 
they only knew! She, too, had loved it 
at first; loved it still, on certain days. 
If it could all be simple—songs, doves, 
sunsets and bells, beggars and frescoes. 

But just so she had loved at first 
Paria and Cairo, Monte Carlo, Biarritz, 
and the strange outskirts of the world 
through which they had hazardously, 
wandered during the war—always 
moving on when English consuls grew 
inquisitive. Hal’s papers had been all 
right, of course; right enough to scram- 
ble through. He had explained to her 
why he wasn’t still in the army. Hon- 
orably discharged years ago—he was 
fifty now-—-and then his game leg. 
There had been a terrible day shortly 
after America came in, when she actually tried to drive 
him out; when she had entered into a blind fury against 
this great good-natured hulk of a man, this boaster, this 
coward. How bitterly she had wept when he pretended 
to take her at her word! 

Enlist? That very day. He had only kept out of it for 
her sake. But what would become of her? She could have 
gone home to her mother, she supposed, leaving him to die. 
Sometimes she wished she had done just that. 

The hole was stopped up; and a very neat job she had 
made of it. Now for the poor old black satin, which she 
had worn and worn—afternoons and evenings, evenings 
and afternoons. It drooped limp and skimpy over her 
plump arm. But black was always safs, and the quality 
of the stuff was good. She had bought it with her mother’s 
last check, a year ago. There would be no check this 
Christmas. And it was her own stupid fault, for she had 
boasted once too often in her letters of Hal’s prospering 
affairs. This week's maii had brought her, as a result, an 
illustrated book on Italian art and a letter from her mother 
announcing that the money she so desperately needed for 
a new gown was being sent in her name to starving Arme- 
nian children. 

Hal had roared with laughter, and she had ended in 
seeing the joke on herself. Meanwhile she had nothing fit 
to wear. 

Well, if the Crawford deal succeeded Hal would be 
generous. That he never failed to be when he was in funds. 
If it sueceeded! Hal was always so sure things would come 








lifted her face into light when she smiled 
like this; her thin nostrils widened; the 
lines around her eyes, like little gold 
clutches around jewels, loosened. 

“Well, I never! Anita—Anita Mof- 
fett! To think of running across you 
here! My dear, you must forgive me, 
I’ve forgotten your husband’s name.” 

A small brown eager woman holding 
to her hand, twotall girlssmiling. Why, 
it was Mrs. Edward Lucas, from Stam- 
ford, her mother’s old friend; and Edith, 
grown up; and Katharine. 

Have you ever lived on foreign dishes 
for years and years, pretending you 
liked them, and then suddenly come 
upon a home dish that made you see a 
wooden house with a porch, flower beds, 
a maple tree, forgotten faces, young 
fluttering gowns, a plump figure in a 
rocking-chair? How swiftly the flying 
words, the questions, the answers 
knitted the past to this moment on the 
Via Tornabuoni! Anita Moffett— Mrs. 
Brassington-Welsh. All that she had 
been, all that she had hoped to be she 
became now before this little audience. 

“You must have tea with us,” Mrs. 
Lucas urged. “Your mother told us to 
look you up, but she couldn’t give us 
any permanent address. She said your 
husband's business kept you traveling 
all over the world.” 

Hal’s business! She had forgotten it, 
forgotten Crawford. She remembered 
now, but it was too late. Hal would 
have to play up to her friends. He 
would have to be decent to them. 

“T think my husband is in the farther 
room. He’ll be so glad,” she murmured. 

Edith smiled at her. Edith was a 
handsome girl—long, clean-limbed, 
chestnut and pink, like her mother. 

“It must be exciting, traveling alot,” 
she was saying. 

Oh, yes, very exciting. 

Mrs. Brassington-Welsh at Doney’s 
with three friends of the real sort, peo- 
ple from home. She held her head tilted 
a little forward, nodding to Cervelli, 
puny, prying bounder that he was; to 
old bald Mr. Breitstein with his bulging 
eyes; to Roddy Maxwell, the painter. 
Hal’s stare questioned from across the 
room, “ What in the name ‘i 











If it Could All be Simple — Songs, Doves, Sunsets 
and Bellis, Beggars and Frescoes 


out as he had planned. She wished he had taken her 
more into his confidence. But that was like Hal. Monte 
counted now— Monte, his best friend; Monte, whom he 
trusted. 

Through the dim gray afternoon the bells swung, an 
unending muffled chain. She must hurry. Dressing was 
like piecing a picture puzzle together out of odds and ends. 
Her black suéde gloves would have to be inked again, her 
coat needed a stitch, her black velvet toque brushing. 


a 


HE Via Tornabuoni. Mrs. Brassington-Welsh on the 

Tornabuoni, coming and going, going and coming, 
every afternoon. Each city had for her some such beaten 
track. In Paris it had been the Rue Daunou—Ciro’s. One 
could lose oneself even on beaten tracks in the larger cities. 
But the Via Tornabuoni was a short street with a long 
tongue speaking every language. Sooner or later you ran 
across there everyone you wished to avoid. The early 
evening was like damp gray tulle, wilting and clinging. 

Doney’s white-and-gold front. You could look through 
the large lace-curtained windows at the little worlds gath- 
ered about the bar, the cake counter, the round tables. It 
was crowded this Saturday afternoon. She hovered a 
moment, a plump, greenish-blond little woman, peering in. 
There they were in a corner of the largest room. Not 
talking! That was a bad sign. Hal loomed heavily behind 


The three men had risen and were 
waiting. She introduced them in her 
prettiest manner. “My husband, Major Brassington- 
Welsh; the Count del Monteficchio; Mr. Crawford.” 

As they all settled sociably around the table she mutely 
appealed to Hal, and read his answering look with an odd 
distaste. She knew him so well! She knew the signs. Yes, 
he would play up. He seemed to swell, to fill the room with 
the booming cheer of his voice, the rounding of his chest. 
His color deepened, brick red against the sweeping dark 
mustache, the grizzled hair. Well, well, here was luck! 
Nita’s friends he’d heard her talk so much about. Tea? 
Cakes? Anything else? How did Mrs. Lucas think Nita 
looked? Best little woman in the world; he didn’t half 
deserve her. 

Mrs. Lucas was nodding and smiling in her direction, as 
if to say, “ Fine man, your husband, my dear.” 

She caught sight of herself in a mirror. She was flushed, 
excited, bright of eye and lip—too bright. Monte was 
talking in his caressing Italian manner to Katharine. He 
had expanded again like a plant under the sun, slender, 
glossy and ripe. Katharine was thinner than her mother. 
She looked like a Madonna vaguely missing the child in 
her arms. She kept glancing at Monte from time to time, 
half frightened, half fascinated. After all, the Monte- 
ficchios were a very old family. They had stood, so far, 
behind Monte. On his mother’s account he was still 
received by a few of the more indulgent Italian hostesses. 

“If it were England, now, you'd be staying with us at 
Brassington Hall. Great old place. The Brassingtons, you 
know.” 
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Her lips tightened on her smile to hold it gay and un- 
corfcerned. She wished Hal wouldn’t. Brassington Hall— 
the Brassingtons! Once, long ago, she had believed in 
Brassington Hall; had imagined herself the chatelaine of a 
country estate. There had been such a place in Hal’s 
young days, presided over by a gentle, resigned lady, Hal’s 
mother, and a harsh old father who had disowned his son. 
She had found that out later, when the parents were dead 
and the mortgaged estate was sold to strangers. 

Crawford’s round blue eye was fastened on Hal. She 
didn’t trust Crawford. He was telling Edith now of the 
villa he hoped to buy at Settignano; « his plans for fur- 
nishing it. Hal heard him and further brightened. She 
met Edith’s look, direct, friendly. It was a look of day- 
light through an open window falling on shabby spots, on 
mended places. Had her violets shifted? Did the ciga- 
rette burn show? She smiled on while her hand crept up 
to feel, to adjust. She wouldn’t smoke after her tea. It 
was better not to have taken a cocktail. 

Monte had excused himself to Katharine and was bow- 
ing over the hand of a wicked-looking old woman hung 
with jewels and attended by two waspish young men. 
Cervelli had joined her. He whispered in her ear. 

“That’s the Princess Lubitzki the count is talking to,” 
she volunteered to Katharine, who, shy and eager, re- 
sponded, ‘‘ You know lots of interesting people here, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered carelessly. 

Why did Crawford lean across the table just then? 

“You know the princess?” 

His manner implied that he, at least, had heard of 
the lady’s reputation. she tried to signal Hal. Of course 
they didn’t know her. They had met her once at one 
of Roddy Maxwell’s mixed teas. 
But Hal had to blunder out, 





a tenor in a love song, the brooding stones of old palazzi 
huge in the mist, pale drowned lights and bridges. Then 
the sleek hotel on the Lung’ Arno Acciaioli and shaking 
of hands and promises of meeting the next day. Mrs. 
Lucas kissed her. 

She tucked her hand in Hal’s arm, turning to wave 
good night to Crawford and Monte. She felt gay and 
prouc of her friends, and wanted to talk about them and 
about Stamford. Little anecdotes came to her mind; links 
of play and work between the Lucas family and her own. 
If her father had only taken Mr. Lucas’ advice he wouldn't 
have failed so miserably. Her mother would be rich now, 
as rich as Mrs. Lucas, whose husband had left her a fortune. 

Hal led her on, listening, questioning. But she grew sad 
thinking of her father and his wasted chances, of her 
mother back there all alone while Mrs. Lucas could afford 
to travel, to stay at the best hotels, to bring up her girls in 
such ease and luxury. 

Her hand slipped from Hal’s arm. She walked silent and 
apart, her joy gone. The pleasant picture of the afternoon 
broke into fretting partivles—Cervelli’s crooked smile at 
her entrance, Monte smiling at Katharine, Crawford's 
round blue eye, Brassington Hall, her flushed face and red 
lips smiling, that fifty-lire bill Hal had handed over with 
such a lordly gesture. And behind these jostling frag- 
ments she saw the faces of the three men as they had beer: 
sitting there at table when she peered through Doney’s 
window. 

She glanced toward Hal. He walked heavily among the 
shadows. He was frowning and tugging at his long 
mustache. 

“What happened to you and Monte this afternoon?” 
she suddenly demanded. 
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She knew hat lowering look, that sideways movement 
of his head and twitch of his shoulders. He would have 
avoided answering her if he could. 

“Oh, nothing. We went to Monte’s and showed Craw- 
ford the stuff.” 

“You went to Monte’s? Where? What d’you mean?” 

“His people’s house, of course, where he lives. They're 
not in town, though. It’s all right, Nita. Now don’t 
bother me, that’s a good girl.” 

“You went to the Palazzo Monteficchio?” Her voice 
was sharp, afraid. “Oh, Hal, what are you two doing 
there?” 

He took her arm again, squeezing her elbow. “Don't 
you worry, old girl,”’ he said in his loud, confident manner. 
“Monte’s got a right under the paternal roof, hasn't he? 
And if Crawford wants to buy some stuff out of Monte’s 
own apartment there it’s his business, isn’t it?” 

She stopped short, dragging him to a standstill. 

“Hal, you’re not selling any of the family things while 
they’re away?” 

“Good Lord, no, Nita! Come along, come along.” Ke 
tugged her forward. 

“If you want to know,” he went on impatiently, “it’s 
stuff Monte has.” 

“Stuff you got for Monte, you mean,” she insisted. 

She saw it all now—the paiazzo being used to bait a 
fraud. Monte’s rooms furnished with clever imitations, 
emblazoned, perhaps, with the Monteficchio arms. Monte 
could do that to his father and mother—knowing that if 
he were caught they would have to save him, have to cover 
the scandal. But if Hal were caught! She had never 
before in all their life together felt such prickling fear, such 
repulsion for the kind of thing Hal forced upon her. 

“Don’t have anything to do 
with it. Oh, Hal, I've never in- 





“Well, rather. Don’t forget to 
speak to her, Nita.” And to 
Mrs. Lucas: “She was telling 
me the other day an amusing 
little thing the Queen of Ru- 
mania said to her when ——” 

She tried to kick him under 
the table, and struck Crawford’s 
foot instead, who murmured 
calmly, “I beg your pardon.” 

“How long are you going to 
be here?” she cut in on Hal’s 
rumbling absurdities. 

“A week or ten days. You 
must let us see something of 
you, dear child.” 

“See something ‘of us! We 
count on showing you around,” 
Hal cried jovially. He knew a 
bit about art. Ask his friend, 
Crawford, there. They must let 
him be their guide. Too bad 
they couldn’t come to the house, 
but he and his wife were in very 
temporary lodgings. Birds of 
passage, you know. However, 
trust him to make the program. 
What about to-morrow morn- 
ing? A visit to the Uffizi, per- 
haps? Lunch at a little place he 
knew where the food was rip- 
ping. Crawford would come 
along, of course? 

“Oh, yes, do come!” urged 
Edith. Not a fool, that girl. 

It was decent of Hal to want 
to give her friends a good time. 
He was paying for the tea and 
cakes now. Trust Monte not to 
return to the table until that 
was done. A fifty-lire bill; five- 
lire tip. 

“I’m going to write your 
mother to-night,” said little 
Mrs. Lucas, linking arms as they 
moved out. “I think the major 
is just splendid. And do tell me 
about that nice Mr. Crawford. 
I knew some Crawfords once in 
West Haven.” 

It was good to hear that 
homely chatter, to listen to those 
voices—Edith’s clear and firm, 
Katharine’s shy notes faintly 
s'urred. Hal strolled jauntily on 
one side of Mrs. Lucas, she on 
the other. Monte followed with 
Katharine. Crawford and Edith 
brought up the rear. Florence 
did its best for them, presenting 
through the haze a thousand 








terfered before; but this—it’s 
beastly |” 

She clung to him, her short 
legs trying to keep up with his 
stride. Her knees sagged. She 
was cold and wet and miserable. 

They reached the pension, 
with its smells of frying oil, of 
damp walls, soggy linen; reached 
their room, where everything 
was flung about as she had left 
it—bits of thread sticking like 
hairs to the arms of the chair 
into which she sank, ravelings of 
stuff, needles, spools, a crusted 
bottle of ink, the rank ash re- 
ceivers. 

Hal looked sheepish, uneasy. 
He poured himself a drink. Then 
clumsily he bent over her, trying 
te soothe her. 

“It’s all right, Nita. Leave 
it to me. I swear to you ———” 

“Tf ever Mrs. Lucas knew!” 
she wailed. 

He! brought her a drink. She 
gulped it down. 

“Now listen to me, old 
girl —_—”’ 

She listened. The drink had 
done her good. He marched 
from the table to the window 
and back again, his voice rum- 
bling on. Frankly, the afternoon 
hadn’t gone any too smoothly. 
Well, Crawford had looked the 
stuff over and liked several pieces 
enough to talk prices. No doubt 
of it, he would come around in 
time. But the devil of it was 
that he had asked about some 
other things he had seen in the 
hall and the big drawing-room 
they had to cross to get to 
Monte’s place. Monte was in 
afunk. Ticklish business. They 
couldn’t explain why only the 
contents of Monte’s apartment 
were for sale. Point was now 
not to seem too eager; to hold 
off for a bit. He’d been thinking 
that that was where her iriends 
could help. 

“You're not going to drag 
them in?” she fiercely inter- 
rupted. 

Drag them in? Of course not 
They'd simply play around to 
gether for a few days, Crawford 
one of the party. No further 
mention of buying or selling. 
See? Nice, cozy atmosphere. 








foreign allurements— romantic 
silhouettes, hooded and caped, 


“Don't Have Anything to Do With It. Oh, Hal, I've Never interfered Before; But This — It's Beastiy!"' 
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GRAND OPERATICS 


HERE were ten thou- 
[0s girls in New York 
alone last winter 
studying for opera in more 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 





or less advanced schools. 
Every important city has 
its colony of young aspir- 
ants. Practice arias rise 
from sanguine throats 
everywhere. A friend who 
slays a good deal of pre- 
cious time with calculations 
assures me there are two 
hundred thousand assorted 
music teachers in the land 
and five million students of 
all classes. Half of these 
latter go in for voice, and 
vocal study means operatic 
ambition, hidden or 
avowed. When ail the boys 
and girls in our schools who 
go at music in some tenta- 
tive way are considered, 
these figures do not seem 
exaggerated. 

Nothing seems more es- 
tablished tham the pull 
opera exerts upon the imagi- 
nation of our youth, espe- 
cially our girls; but it is wise 
toremember that the stimu- 
lus comes not frosn the work 
of art but from the person- 
ality of the singer. No 
public figure is so capari- 
soned with glory as the 
diva. The women of the 
stage stir the young less 
deeply if more broadly. Yet 
surely there is hardly a 








word when opera is sung in 
English. Nevertheless, the 
prejudice persists. On the 
other hand, only the few are 
educated to the point of 
appreciating what is termed 
classical music. The last few 
years have seen a great 
change in this matter. To- 
day the moving-picture 
theaters which support 
symphonic orchestras and 
give their patrons a perforce 
acquaintance with better 
music are educating a great 
new public. But still, opera 
is not a remunerative the- 
atrical enterprise among us. 


No Survivals 


ROM the beginnings of 

Italian opera in this 
country in 1825, and down 
to the present, the attempts 
to make the lyric drama 
support itself have all re- 
sulted in failure—with one 
happy and perhaps promis- 
ingexception. Evenin New 
York, opera has never been 
able to survive without en- 
dowment by the rich. The 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany under Signor Gatti- 
Casazza is understood to 
have made expenses on sev- 
eral occasions, and to have 
cleared a small profit last 
year. All the older impre- 
sarios neede:l their subscrip- 








hamiet or countryside to 
which the fame of our prima 
donnas has not been blared 
by the trumpets of the publicity man. If there are any 
hidden towns where some girl does not yearn to become a 
Garden, a “arrar, a Nordica, an Eames, I much overrate 
the celebrity of these estimable vocalists. And the young 
men of the country, who used to consider music an effemi- 
nate and un-American art, are swinging their thoughts 
toward the vocal Parnassus. 

Writing and music pleying are the arts most embraced 
and most abused among us, and for similar reasons. The 
young hopeful has been fed on the bitter illusion that a 
great poem may bé dashed off in a moment of inspiration, 
or an enduring tale scrawled out in some hour of drunken 
affiatus. -Consider the Burns, Keats, Poe legends, the 
Verlaine fable, to speak of the most patent cases only. 
Similarly, our young people everywhere hug the belief 
that all the singer needs is a natural voice; that anyone 
can become, with a minimum of effort and sacrifice, what 
Miss Mary Garden has been known to nominate “an 
empty coloratura.” The heaven-given capacities are not 
accounted rare or phenomenal. The generality of our 
people believe, for their own comfort, that genius or vocal 
beauty is a common enough possession and that it is luck 
or chance recognition or something far worse that dis- 
tinguishes the famous artist from the ambitious yokel. 


The Lure of the Operatic Stage 


URIOUSLY enough, our people nourish no such delu- 

sions as to painting, sculpture, or acting even—though 
the merely instinctive artist has far more chance in any 
of these branches than in writing or music. Perhaps the 
most apposite reason for this distinction may be found in 
the fact that every school child is made to write composi- 
tions in which the poses and phrases of genius are pain- 
fully imitated, and to pipe songs the foremost vocalists 
may employ in concert. The sister arts are in far less 
common employment. They remain remote from the 
general. Their difficulties are admitted. 

Again, music is far more seductive to the uninitiate than 
writing, because there is more glamour and color about 
the career of the musician. Thunderous applause is more 
to the pop lar taste than the quiet fame that envelops the 
poet or novelist. Yet again, the rewards of the musician 
have been advertised and exaggerated. The fabulous 
prices paid Signor Caruso and all the others are like beads 
upon the rosary of the ambitious imagination. Finally, 
singing is the darling of all the arts with most of us, for 
man, like his jungle relatives, exults in his own voice. 
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the Artist, Looking On 


All this is prefatory to a collection of notes on opera as 
it is and opera people as they are. There will be nothing 
complete or profound about all this, and the only valid 
excuse for it is that it may prove entertaining and enlight- 
ening. The thousands of girls and boys who hunger for 
the kudos of the singer have no conception of the study, 
effort, denial and suffering that go into the career of the 
lyric leader. They are aware of the glittering stars, glow- 
ing in luminous clouds of success, and cannot see the piti- 
ful dark constellations, dotted with a myriad burned-out 
failures. They see the rewards and acclaim; they are 
blind to the disillusion and defeat of even the resplendent 
ones. Hence this collection of incidents and reflections— 
a kind of behind-the-scenes survey of operatic life. 

I expect to give a good deal of attention in this article 
and others to the problem of the aspiring singer. No effort 
will be made to tell the country girl how to become a prima 
donna. In spite of all honest and dishonest attempts at 
this sort of thing, it is patent that no one knows the mirac- 
ulous prescription, the royal road. Heredity, environ- 
ment and character enter into the problem, and no man, 
however informed, can control these factors. It is much 
easier to tell boys and girls how not to succeed at song, and 
there will be frequent references to this important matter. 

The difficulties which hedge the successful conduct of 
opera in this country, and so play fast and loose with the 
hopes and chances of the singer, may nearly all be traced 
to the common enough statement that opera is an exotic 
among us. There is no American opera, strictly speaking. 
There have been numerous imitations of Italian and Ger- 
man opera written and composed by Americans, most of 
them beatific failures. There is also no authentic English 
opera, save for the old ballad opera and light opera, which 
do not figure extensively in the problem. The music 
dramas of the grand circuit do not sing well in our language 
for reasons about which there is no agreement and which 
need not be discussed here. But opera in English doesn’t 
please. The recent attempts to render Wagner into our 
tongue are only another proof. They served only to 
reconcile the cognoscenti to German. 

We have thus a presentation of our highest form of sing- 
ing done altogether in strange tongues. Those who know 
opera do not mind. Opera is a bit like the Greek tragedies 
in that the simple story is supposed to be familiar to the 
auditor, requiring no oral clarification of the action. But 
it is difficult to reconcile the broad public to this view. 
The man in the street wants to know what it’s all about, 
step by step. It is true he catches only a stray phrase or 
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tions — Mapleson, Abbey, 
Grau, Conried and the rest. 
I doubt if the Chicago 
company has ever made expenses. The Philadelphia and 
Boston organizations came to grief after brief careers. 
Much the same epitaph may be written on all of the minor 
companies excepting only that of Mr. Fortune Gallo, whose 
San Carlo troupe, touring the principal cities, has earned 
sizable profits for several years and apparently grows in 
prosperity. Mr. Gallo himself believes that this exception 
is due to enlarging operatic audiences and sees bright musi- 
cal vistas unfolding. Personally, I think this result due as 
much to astute management. The next few seasons will 
decide. 

The baneful effect of the popular failure of opera in 
this country strikes every aspirant the moment he or she 
sets foot in the singing way. There are no small com- 
panies where the singer can gather experience and pave 
the way to great successes with minor achievements. 
There are no minor opera houses where our singers can 
try their voices and abilities at various réles and thus 
build their repertoires. And it is manifestly impossible for 
the great companies to cast untried or unreputed artists 
for presentation before their cynical and highly exacting 
audiences. So our singers must go to Europe for finish, no 
matter how competent the vocal instructors may be on 
this side of the pond. In Germany and Italy there are the 
numerous second and third and fifth rate houses and 
troupes. There our young people find the chance to dem- 
onstrate at actual performances. There they get to show 
their paces and learn the lessons that are taught only in 
the presence of a paying audience. 

Another result of the limited popularity of opera with us 
is that there is a minimum of opportunity at home as 
against a maximum of vocal ambition. Where are the 
thousands of girls and boys to be accommodated, heard, 
applauded? Of permanent organizations there are only 
the endowed houses in New York and Chicago and Mr. 
Gallo’s venture. Every year sees a number of other 
attempts and no survivals. Companies go forth and hold 
the road a few weeks. Then they are forced to close by 
adversity, or their managers close them voluntarily before 
the blight may descend upon them. Excluding the cho- 
ruses, a hundred singers are more than enough to equip all 
our organizations. So the prospect before the novice is 
not bright with probabilities of success. 

The star system, which nas always been accounted the 
bane of operatic and theatrical organization in this coun- 
try, is another and terrible obstacle in the path of the new 
artist. It is not cynical to say that the majority of our 
opera patrons are attracted by names and reputations. 
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They have no way of discriminating for themselves. They 
know nothing of voice or of music. An unholy number go 
merely to be able to say, “I have heard Caruso.” 

There was an amusing demonstration of this fact at the 
Metropolitan in New York a few seasons ago when Caruso 
had been billed to appear in Aida at a Monday night per- 
formance. The tenor was taken ill a few hours before the 
curtain rise and Riccardo Martin substituted. The Amer- 
ican singer’s lieutenancy was announced on large placards 
in the lobbies and on slips inserted into the programs. As 
is customary, refund of money paid in advance for seats 
was made to all who desired it, or tickets were issued to 
those who preferred them, admitting to future Caruso 
performances. 

Despite these precautions a mature woman in elegant 
dress came charging down from the grand tier in the 
middle of the second act and captured John Brown, the 
veteran business controller of the Metropolitan. 

“T want my money back! It isn’t right!’ she panted. 

“Tt’s a little late for that, isn’t it, madam?” the manager 
objected. 

“TI don’t care!” she said angrily. “I paid to hear Caruso, 
and I just heard someone say he wasn’t singing.” 

That wasal! this sumptuous patroness 
knew of either opera or singers. She 
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killing, which is done off stage. Again, in Pagliacci, 
Canio stabs Nedda and Silvio to death. 

The audience sat spellbound through the perform- 
ances, but afterward » leader of the colony, in great 
perturbation, sought che impresario. His complaint 
was voluble and bitter. 

“We do not believe in either winebibbing or in 
killing. It is contrary to our teaching, to our moral- 
ity,”’ shouted the official, who was rendered more irate 
by the impresario’s natural failure to grasp the situa- 
tion. “We do not recognize death.” 

“You do not recognize death?” queried the amazed 
impresaric. “What a splendid idea! I suppose you 
do not die, eh?” 

“T’m not here to quibble with you. Something 
must be done.” 

“Well, I’m willing to abolish death. Anybody would 
be. But what has this got to do with the opera? How 
does your conception affect these dramas, which you 
and I didn’t write?” 

“This way,” the official announced: “ Those drink- 
ing and killing scenes have got to be cut out. We 
can’t let our people see such things.” 











got her money and went her way in 
blissful content. 

Opera managers come into constant 
conflict with more representative ex- 
pressions of American provincialism. 
They suffer frequently from some of 
the moral or xsthetic conceptions pe- 
culiar to our hinterland. 

Fortune Gallo and his singers experi- 
enced one of the classic adventures in 
this field. 


, Death Abolished 


EVERAL years ago this manager 

decided that opera education might 
be extended by giving acts or scenes 
from tho standard dramas at summer 
Chautauqua gatherings and similar 
places. At one prominent camp in the 
Middle West the management insisted 
on the presentation of several operas 
in their completion. Accordingly the 
mountings of these plays were brought 
from New York, considerable structural 
alterations were made in the stage or 
platform of the auditorium and several 
additional singers were summoned. On 
the opening night Gallo presented the 
usual double bill of Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci. In the former opera Turridu 
offers Alfio a drink of wine and the 
latter throws the drink at his rival’s 
feet as a challenge. There follows the 




















Caruse 


many of the doings of musicians, viéwed 
in the half light of general information, 
are absurd enough. But the acts of 
artists are clearly motivated and pur- 
posive, as Doctor Freud has found those 
of even madmen to be. The caprices, 
peculiarities and apparent follies of 
singers take root in. perfectly normal 
~~ self-interest, and if their expreasion is 
“4 a little accentuated this is due to the 
character of operatic existence. 


Applause and Satary 


AKING, for instance, the jealousies 

and rivalries of singers, that most 
gibed-at phase of their extradecorous 
conduct, we must discover at once that 
the same sort of thing exists in exactly 
ag the same measure among business men, 
society women, lawyers, writers, neigh- 
bors and church members. It is ail a 
matter of the struggle for power and 
i precedence, and it is no more ludicrous 
among singers than among lawyers. 
It is simply better advertised. 

A great deal has been said about 
opera stars’ hunger for appiause and 
C1 publicity. These things are not es- 
teemed among singers for the mere per- 
sonal gratification they bring. Vanity 
has, I am convinced, little more part 
here than in human conduct every- 
where. But applause and advertising 
are the breath of life to the vocalist. 
The impression made at an appearance 
must be measured by the applause, 
claque or noclaque. Pay and reputation 











“But if you do that you have no opera,” pleaded 
the manager. 

“Jo matter about the opera. We can have no such 
things.” 

So Carmen and Rigoletto were both sung with the 
words and music of the mortal scenes intact, but the 
acting or pantomime eliminated. Don José sang his 
wrathful song and Carmen shrieked under the stab, 
but there was neither knife nor stabbing. Rigoletto 
mourned and raved over the body of Gilda, but she 
had never been slain. Opera must be admitted to 
front some added difficulties in the face of such 
censorship. 

Among those who know the life there is no more 
shopworn figure than the impresario in the dress of 
man of sorrows. What he does not suffer at the hands 
of the public he endures from his artists, whose eccen- 
tricities have been celebrated in ten thousand tales, 
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till the public is pretty generally convinced that the 
opera singer is a temperamental ass, Granted that 


Prieda Hempel as Jenny Lind, Tom Wise as P. T. Barnum 


follow, and in measure according to the 
enthusiasm—the applause. Seven- 
tenths of the quarrels among singers grow out of applause 
taking or getting. The other three-tenths come up directly 
or indirectly through rivalries over publicity. 

Among those who do not understand, this straining 
after mention in the newspapers and the blurbs of the press 
agent seems childish. But no one considers it absurd for 
the packer to spout about his codfish cakes or baked 
beans. He blares his publicity from a thousand pages and 
billboards. It is part of his business. 

Publicity is even more vital to the operutic artist. It 
is his sine qua non indeed. For the business man may send 
out drummers and salesmen if his advertising fails to get a 
response. The singer is utterly dependent upon the effect 
of his notices in the papers and journals. No wonder then 
if he devotes much energy and thought and some absurd 
capers to this high and practical side of his life. 

Here we take care of a great portion of what has become 
notorious as the artistic temperament. The residuum is 
largely explicable under the head of strain. The tension 
(Continued on Page 97) 





































Thus Roy Came 
Upon the Sense+ 
less, Cleppy 
Lying in the 
Middie of an 
Bxcitedly 
Babbling Clurp 
ef Peopie 


IS parents had gone to their more or less hon- 
H ored graves in the calm belief that their only 

son's name was John Peter Robbins and that 
he was the handsomest lad alive. While they were still 
atrong in these articles of faith the two old people died 
within a month of each other. That was in 1906, while 
their beautiful son was in his last year at high school. If 
they could have wandered back to earth ten years later the 
fond couple would have found that half of their belief was 
justified by world-wide acclaim, but that the remaining 
half was a pure fallacy. Several million motion-picture 
fans stood clamorously ready to indorse the parental claim 
that he was the handsomest man on or off the screen. But 
the father and mother would have searched the continent 
in vain for trace of a John Peter Robbins whose classic 
face corresponded with their son’s. 

They would have seen in a hundred places their son’s 
pictured face. But beneath the likeness they would have 
read the name Barry Clive. If they had sought farther 
they could have unearthed numberless press-agent blurbs 
telling of Barry Clive’s antecedents and early days, and 
again the dazed couple would have been blindly perplexed. 
For it seemed that Barrington Clive’s father had been an 
frish peer who had become madly enamored of an Italian 
singer, as gcod and simple as she was exquisite to look 
upon. He had married her. His family had raised fierce 
objection and had made the bride’s life a burden. The hus- 
band’s neck was fractured on the hunting field a month 
before the birth of his son—a birth which had cost the 
lovely young singer her life. 

Barry had been brought up by his father’s people. But 
at eighteen he had learned of their cruel treatment of his 
luckless young mother and he had renounced them all. 
Coming to America by steerage he had drifted at last to 
Hollywood. There his remarkably good looks and a latent 
hereditary talent for acting had won him a job as an extra 
on the Preéminent’s lot. And at that hour his eccentri- 
cally whizzing rise to millionaire stardom had begun. He 
had turned contemptuously deaf ears to his titled relatives’ 
plea that he go back to Great Britain and accept the peer- 
age and estates awaiting him. 

Yes, the ghostly old folk would have read and reread 
this romantic story many a time without finding in it a 
single hint that their son's sire had run the most flourishing 
hay-and-feed business in Washington, Illinois; or that 
John Peter had begun his meteor career as a stage-struck 
utility man in a fly-by-night stock company which fell 
apart in Los Angeles, leaving him pathetically glad to 
cadge for a job as extra with the Preéminent outfit. 

Even at that early stage of the movie game the day of 
the merely beautiful he star had waned. But Barry Clive 
had something more than his looks. He had a dash of 
magnetism which somehow got across in the pictures, and 
from some long-forgotten ancestor or blend of ancestors 
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he had inherited more than a smattering of true acting 
ability. 

The combination sufficed. While big-eyed girls, with 
suspiciously pallid noses and modestly concealed ears, 
thrilled with rapture as Clive’s wondrous profile, on the 
screen, was turned slowly to right or left to give them a 
close-up of his magical eyes, the saner portion of the 
audience was wout to nod or grunt approval at some bit of 
genuine art in the fellow’s acting or at a flare of compelling 
personality which went straight to the spot. 

Barry Clive had arrived, and he seemed due to remain. 
Said Malachi Ruhl, chief director of the Preéminent: 

“If someone would kindly amputate his face or divide it 
up into small independent republics he’d make the best of 
them crawl into the pretty bunch of pasteboards that are 
left on the center of the table after the draw. He can act. 
He sure can act! He could do all sorts of things to a 
man’s-size part if he wanted to. But he don’t want 
to. And why should he? So long as he carries that 
face in front of him he’s content to play Face to win 
and Personality for place and Acting for show. 
He'll stop in the middle of his 
biggest scene to give the flap- 
pers a treat by showing them 
his side view and then his 
smokeless lamps. Instead of 
acting up to the leading woman 
he looks lovely at her. In the 
beginning, when he was draw- 
ing down sixty a week and 
weeping glad to get it, I could 
do something with him. But 
now it’s too late. He don’t 
need a director any more. All 
he wants now is a looking-glass 
and a million feet of close-ups. 
And we’ve got to stand for it.’’ 

As a matter of record Barry 
Clive was not in the remotest 
degree vain of his looks. He regarded his beauty as he 
might have regarded a billion dollars in gold. It was his 
chief asset; the thing for which he was famous wherever 
films are shown; the drawing card which had made him 
rich. Wherefore he cherished and guarded his face with all 
the care of a professional beauty—but for revenue only. 
His face was his fortune, and he was a supercautious 
financier. 

Mash notes, fervid blurbs, the knots of awed girls at the 
front entrance to the lot—these interested Clive not at all. 
But when, at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, he outpointed 
Dewey Groce, the handiest amateur middleweight on the 
coast, his heart was abrim with tumultuous pride. When 
the Preéminent press agent was instructed to add to his 
usual routine story the sentence, “Mr. Clive is unques- 
tionably the fastest and gamest boxer of his weight outside 
the professional ring,’ Barry’s throat contracted as he 
bade his secretary send out two hundred marked copies 
of the paper which printed the boast. 

One of the two hundred recipients 
of these marked copies was Roy 
MeNair, who six months earlier had 
won, in a ferocious eighteen-round 
battle, the middleweight champion- 
ship of the world. Clive did not know 
Roy McNair. Indeed he had never 
set eyes onthe champion. But he was 
an ardent follower of ring annals, and 
with quickened breath he had read the 
account of MecNair’s championship 
battle. Thus by a queer twist of vanity 
he elected to notify his fellow celebrity 
that a picture king could also be a brilliant middle- 
weight boxer. - 

Roy MeNair read the tidings with no faintest atom of 
interest. Belonging to the ultramodern school of pugil- 
ists, he could not only read and write but could actually 
read to himself without making his lips move. Several 
fighters during the past decade have mastered this crown- 
ing triumph of higher education, though not enough of 
them to rob the exploit of distinction. 

There were two ample reasons for McNair’s dearth of 
interest in the fact that one Barry Clive was unquestion- 
ably the fastest and gamest boxer of his weight outside the 
professional ring. First, he was not interested in Clive. 
Second, he was not interested at the moment in anything. 
Life had all at once turned sour and miserable for the 
young middleweight champion. 


FRANK STICK 

MeNair had followed his accession to the title by the 
usual ten weeks of cheap vaudeville. In the second week 
a drafty dressing room at Pittsburgh had given him a nasty 
cold. The cold had hung on, for Roy was not geared to his 
new life of late hours and long train jumps and heteroge- 
neous food and reversed sleep time and lack of rigid daily 
exercise. Not only had tu 2 cold hung on, but it had cen- 
tered at length into a nasty little tickling cough. 

After the end of the vaudeville tour McNair had settled 
down to train for a new bout. But the cough had refused 
to depart. Also in the late afternoons there was a dryly hot 
sensation all over his lean body, and at night he would 
awake in a dripping sweat. During his training bouts he 
found increasing trouble in getting started and he had to 
supply will power for his old-time spontaneous steam. 

Shamefacedly, at his manager’s worried command, he 
went to a doctor. The doctor sent him to another doctor— 
a pot-bellied old cuss with double-thick spectacles—and 
this doctor had tapped all the northern half of him and had 
done silly things with a kind of telephone receiver mounted 
on a pair of rubber tubes. Then had come the verdict. It 
had been couched in long foreign words, but at the gog- 
gling manager’s request the doctor had translated it. 

“Your man is in the first stages of tuberculosis,’ he 
explained. “That means consumption. He ——” 

“The blue hell he is!’’ snorted the manager. “Where 
d’ye get that patter, doc? This lad is as tough as a nut. 
He’s the ruggedest ——-” ° 

“There are two halves to every man,”’ interrupted the 
doctor, still talking down to his hearers. “The outside 
half, made up of bone and flesh and muscle, and the inside 
half, that’s made up of the organs. The nerves are a flying 
squadron, operating with both parts, and pleasingly ready 
to join in the sickness of either. A man may be tough as a 
nut—for a while—in his flesh and muscles, and at the same 
time be all gone inside. In fact, many an athlete who 
works too hard in making himself tough as a nut pays for 
it by a collapse of the innerman. McNair, here, was over- 
trained. He had been spending months in preparing his 
system for just such a breakdown as this. It might have 
hit the nerves or the heart or the liver. It happened to 
decide on the lungs.” 

“Fix him up quick as you can, doc,’ 
ager. “We’re dated to meet +4 

“He’s dated to make record time for Arizona or South- 
ern California or Colorado,” contradicted the doctor. ‘‘ He’s 
young, and he seems to have lived clean. He has a 
chance—a first-rate chance—but only if he gets away from 
the Atlantic Seaboard at once and lives outdoors for the 
most part till he is in shape again. It may be only a year; 
it may be two or three years. But if he is to get well he’ll 
have to go and go quickly.” 

Naturally the scared visitors decided on the doorstep 
that the doctor was an old flapdoodle, and with infinite 
cunning they 
sought out an- 
other lung spe- 
cialist, saying 
nothing to him 
of the earlier 
visit. In less 
time and in 


’ pleaded the man- 











In a White Fury McNair Flew at His Beautifut 
Opponent. He Tore into Him With Unspectacular 
But Hideousty Effective Smashes 
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fewer words this second specialist confirmed the first. Two 
weeks later a mammoth benefit was held for Roy McNair 
at the Pastime Boxing Club, and a week thereafter the 
heartsore and lung-sick champion took possession of a 
Santa Fe upper berth on his way to the coast. 

To Roy his own infirm condition seemed a matter for 
absolute shame, That he, a seasoned pugilist, should have 
come down with this wretched and unmanly disease was a 
disgrace. He had induced the sporting papers to say he 
was forced to retire for a time from the ring because of 
inflammatory rheumatism which called for long and expert 
treatment at Mt. Clemens, and in starting for California 
he shed his name along with his highest hopes. 

It was as Harvey Matthews that he set his face west- 
ward. He was not going to have the California newspapers 
blazoning the dirty news that Roy McNair was out there 
wasting with consumption. Things were bad enough 
without that. 

He had chosen Southern California as his habitat in- 
stead of any of the other places the doctors had suggested 
because in his black hour a queer loneliness had possessed 
him. He dreaded the thought of being hopelessly ill— 
perhaps dying—among total strangers, a million miles from 
home. He knew not a soul in Colorado or New Mexico or 
Arizona or in any of those other places which till now had 
been merely colored blobs on a seldom-studied map. But 
he did know someone in Los Angeles. 

In fact he had a perfectly good relative living there, a 
fellow he had always liked in boyhood days and who had 
looked up to the hard-hitting Roy as a hero. And this 
relative was his own first cousin, Grover Cleveland— 
briefly, Cleppy— Worden, who had gone West three years 
earlier to work in the Los Angeles branch of the Spirito 
Motor Company. Cleppy had written to him twice or 
three times a year. He boarded out on a street with a 
funny name. Figueroa Street—that was it. Funny name 
for astreet. Digging up Cleppy’s last letter, McNair had 
verified the address and had written him under secrecy the 
whole measly story, winding up by saying he was coming 
out to Los Angeles to live for a while—or maybe to die; he 
didn’t much care which. 

It was a beamingly gladsome Cleppy Worden who met 
his glurh and journey-tired cousin at the terminal of the 
Santa Fe and all but embraced him. Through his fatigue 
and his: unhappiness the lonely McNair 
warmed to the greeting. Cleppy was fine. 
He didn’t bother the invalid with ques- 
tions. He was as wildly happy to see him 
as if he were a fleasome yellow pup and 
Roy his long-absent master. 

Moreover, he had engaged a room for 
MeNair at his own boarding house, a room 
that was all outdoors and had a sleeping 
porch besides. And he had made arrange- 
ments, as soon as Roy should be rested, to 
go with him on a health-making month’s 
trip down into Imperial Valley, where, he 
assured his cousin, those rotten germs of 
his would sure run screeching up a tree 
the minute the dry air hit them. 

This led to a bit of information. When 
Roy protested against Cleppy’s absence 
from his job at the Spirito Motor Com- 
pany’s branch office he learned that the 
branch had shut down two years earlier 
and that Cleppy ever since had been 
earning a fairly adequate living as an extra 
and bit man in the movies; also that 
Cleppy had kept this to himself, not know- 
ing how his respectable relatives back 
East might look upon such a trade. 

For a year he had been promising 
himself a good long vacation, and he had 
been saving up jor it. Now he was going 
to take it. Roy 
stared at him 
in unfeigned 
astonishment. 
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“This climate must have done a lot of things to your 
pocket nerve!” he exclaimed. “‘ Back home it was all you 
could ever do to save up long enough to buy a new hat.” 

Poor little Cleppy wiggled his plump body in dire em- 
barrassment. Then catching his breath he explained. 

“I—I wasn’t—wasn’t exactly saving it up 
for a vacation,” he blurted. “Fact is, I was 
saving it up to—well, to get married on. It’s 
easier saving up for that than ——” 

“And now you're aiming to take your 
honeymoon-housekeeping cash and blow it on 
a jaunt with me!” 
cried McNair. “You 
miserable little shrimp, 
if I wasn’t all in I'd 
beat you up for that! 
I'd Ft 

**Hold on!’’ pro- 
tested Cleppy. “Go 
easy! There isn’t go- 
ing to be any honey- 
moon housekeeping 
business to this party. 
It’s—it’s all off.” 

He made shift to 
smile very gallantly. 
Then under the sym- 
pathetic inquiry in his 
hero’s eyes the barriers 
went to flinders. 

“I was engaged to 
her,”’ he said, looking 
anywhere rather than at Roy. “I met her at a party out 
in Fifty-second Street. She lived there. Name was— 
name is Potter, Jean Potter. She used to work in a 
department store over on Broadway, near Seventh. She’s 
a winner. That’s her picture on the chif'nier. The one 
with the daisy-enamel frame—that one. We got engaged. 
They laid off a swad of salesgirls at the store. She was 
oneof’em. Slackseason. I got her a job out on the lot.” 

“The lot? What's that?”’ 

“*S'name the picture peo- 
ple give their plants. This 
was the Preéminent 
plant, where I been 
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working. I got hera 
job as an extra in the 


well. They gave her abitinit. She did fine. 
We was both in it. Maybe you've seen it. 
It was released on the sixteenth. I was the 
little scrapper in the barroom scene—the one 
that bunts the society souse with my head when he comes 
slumming, and then does a comic bout with him. They’ve 
had me do that sort of stuff a coupla times because I know 
how to use my hands and do footwork like you taught me 


Opal Woman feature. She’s a type. Films- 


Heand Roy Retied 
Out of Their 
Biankets aad At« 
tacked Fire and 
Frying Pan 


back home. Comes 
in handy once in a 
while in a picture. 
Most of these slobs 
don’t know which 
foot goes forward ina bout. Gets me 
a few dollars extra sometimes.” 

“But ——” 

“Then they gave her a bit in the 
. new Tainted Souls picture—the one 
Barry Clive had Meyer write around his collar-model face. 
That was the wind-up. Clive don’t bother to leok cross- 
eyed at most of the girls on the lot—up-stage stuff. But 
he kind of took a shine to Jean right off the bat. She was 
in one scene with him—just a bit—when he comes back 
to the old farm; neighbor’s blond daughter who tells him 
the house is sold. Clive got to talking with her every 
day. Once he took her out to her flat in his big pink car. 
Said she had poss’bilities and he was going to have her 
coached for real parts and all that. She was all buzzed 
up by such a mighty man’s consenting to look at her, 
and ——” 

“You got jealous?” 

“Why wouldn't I? Wasn't we engaged? Well, maybe I 
e’d ’a’ handled it tactfuller, as you might say. But you 
know how it is when a chap’s nutty over a girl like Jean. 
Here was I, a poor dub who was lucky if he could yank 
thirty-five a week out of the Preéminent’s safe. And there 
was he, getting a sal’ry he had to cart home in a 
tractor. Him with his hydroplane and his five cars 
and his sec’t’ry and his Jap and his house in the 
park and his shooting box up in the Sierras and his 
yacht and—and everything. Here was he, likewise, 
with a rep and with a face that women holler tc see, 
And here was me, looking like—like-—like you see 
me right now. So what chance ——” 

“If she was a girl worth your tying up to,” 
declaimed Roy out of the depths of a plumbleas 
ignorance, ‘“‘she’d have worn blinders for every man 
but the one she was keeping comp’ny with, and ——” 

“Don’t get her wrong!” pleaded Cleppy. “She's 
all to the good. She's one of the women God made. 
Honest, she is, Roy. But—well, maybe I acted up 
too rough. Anyhow, we had a mean scrap, her 
and me. By and by, while we was jawing, I told 
her if she ever talked to Clive again it’d be all off 
with us two. She fluffed up at that and she said she 
SS wouldn’t take that line of talk from any man, and 
she walks off and goes straight over to where Clive 
was sitting and begins to palaver with him. That 
settled it. There wasn’t anything for me to do, was there, 
but to make good on what I'd just said to her? Likewise 
I done it. That was—that was just a coupla days before 
you got here. I told the director I'd have to go away a 
while on business. AndI did. I haven't set eyes on Jean 
since. Nor yet I won’t ever, unless it’s just by chance, 
out on the lot or somewheres. She showed mighty piain 
which way she voted when she left me cold and stalked 
over to Clive when I'd told her not to. I had to [et it 
drop then. What else was there todo? Hey? What else 
was ——”’ 

“What else?” echoed the indignant McNair. “What 
else? Why, man, haven’t you the soul of amouse? Why 
didn’t you sleep in the hoosgow that night for busting 
him in two? Why didn’t you sail into him and -" 

“And go to the hosp’tal?” queried Cleppy. “It’s there 
I'd ‘a’ spent the night—-not in the hoosgow. Ever see 
Barry Clive off the screen? He's something like six feet 
tall, pretty near; and he'll weigh close to a hundred and 
seventy. That's only six inches taller and thirty pounds 
heavier’n me, of course. But those things count up 
Besides, he’s a corking boxer. He's going to have a hell 
roaring fist fight wrote into the script for his next picture, 
Bemis told me. He’s a crackajack with the gloves—a 
bear-cat. One of the papers out here said he’s the fastest 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Salvaging of Civilization 


discussed Genesis and the historical 

books generally as they would appear 
in a modernized Bible, and we have dealt 
with the law. But these are only the foundations and 
openings of the Bible as we know it. We come now to 
the Psalms and Proverbs, the Song of Songs, the Book of 
Job—and the Prophets. What are the modern equivalents 
of these books? 

Well, what were they? 

They were the entire Hebrew literature down to about 
the time of Ezra; they include sacred songs, love songs, a 
dramatic dialogue, a sort of novel in the books of Ruth 
and Esther, and so forth. What would be our equivalent 
of this part of the Bibie to-day? What would be the 
equivalent for the Bible of a world civilization? 

I suppose that it would be the whole world literature. 

That, [ admit, is a rather tremendous proposition. Are 
we to contemplate the prospect of a modern Bible in 
twenty or thirty thousand volumes? Such a vast Bible 
would defeat its own end. } 

We want a Bible that everyone will know; which will 
be grasped by the mind of everyone. That is essential to 
our idea of a Bible as a social cement. 

Fortunately, our mode! Bible, as we have it to-day, gives 
us 2 lead in this matter. Its contents are classified. Wé 
have first of ail the canonical books, which are treated as 
the vitally important books; they are the books, to quote 
the phrase used in the English Prayer Book, which are 
“necessary to salvation.” And then we have a collection 
of other books, the Apocrypha, the books set aside, books 
often admirable and beautiful, but not essential, good to 
be read for “example of life and instruction of manners,” 
yet books that everyone need not read and know. Let us 
take this lead, and let us ask whether we can—with the 
whole accumulated literature of the world as our material— 
select a bookful or so of matter, of such exceptional value 
that it would be well for all mankind to read it and know 
it. This will be our equivalent for the canonical books. I 
will return to that in a moment. 

And outside this canonical book or books, shall we leave 
all the rest of literature in a limitless Apocrypha? I am 
doubtful about that. I would suggest that we make a 
second intermediate class between the canonical books, 
that everyone in our civilization ought to read, and the 
outer Apocrypha, that you may read or not, as you choose. 
This intermediate class I would call the great books of the 
world. It would not be a part of our Bible, but it would 
come next to our Bible, It would not be what one must 
read, but only what it is desirable the people should read. 


[: THE preceding sections we have 


Making Up the Canonical Books 


OW this canonical literature we are discussing is to be 
the third vital part of our modern Bible, I conceive of 

it as something that would go into the hands of every man 
and woman in that coming great civilization which is the 
dream of our race. Together with the book of world his- 
tory and the book of law and righteousness and wisdom 
that I have sketched out to you, and another book of which 
I shall have something to say later, this canonical liter- 
ature will constitute the intellectual and moral cement of 
the world society, that intellectual and moral cement for 
the want of which our world falls into political and social 
confusion and disaster to-day. Upon such a basis, upon a 
common body of ideas, a common moral teaching and the 
world-wide assimilation of the same emotional and wsthetic 
m=teria!, it may still be possible to build up humanity into 
one codperative, various and understanding community. 
Now if we 
bear this idea 
of a cement- 
ing function 
firmly in mind 
we shall have 
a criterion by 
which to judge 
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The Bible of Civilization: II 
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ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


what shall be omitted from and what shall be included in the 
books of literature in this modern Bible of ours. We shall 
begin, of course, by levying toll upon the Old and New 
Testaments. I do not think I need justify that step. I 
suppose that there will be no doubt of the inclusion of 
many of the Psalms—but I question if we should include 
them all—and of a number of splendid passages from the 
Prophets. Should we include the Song of Songs? I am 
inclined to think that the compilers of a new Bible would 
hesitate at that. Should we include the Book of Job? That, 
I think, would be a very difficult question indeed for our 
compilers. The Book of Job is a very wonderful and beau- 
tiful discussion of the profound problem of evil in the world. 
It is a tremendous exercise to read and under- 
stand, but is it universally necessary? I am dis- 
posed to think that the Book of Job, possibly with 
the wonderful illustrations of Blake, would not 
make a part of our canon, but would rank among 
our great books. It is a part of a very large lit- 
erature of discussion, of which I shall have more 
to say in a moment. So, too, i question if we 
should make the story of Ruth or the story of 
Esther fundamental teaching for our world civili- 
zation. Daniel, again, I imagine relegated to the 
Apocrypha. But this I will return to later. 


The Place of Shakspere 


HE story of the Gospels would, of course, be 
incorporated in our historical book, but in addi- 

tion, as part of our first canon, each of the four 
Gospels—with the possible omission of the genealogies-— 
would have a place for the sake of their matchless direct- 
ness, simplicity and beauty. They give a picture, they 
convey an atmosphere of supreme value to us all, incom- 
municable in any other form or language. Again, there 
is a great wealth of material in the Epistles. It is, for 
example, inconceivable that such a passage as that of Saint 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians—‘‘ Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,”’ 
the whole of that wonderful chapter—should ever pass out 
of the common heritage of mankind. 

So much from the ancient Bible for our modern Bible, 
all its inspiration and beauty and fire. And now what else? 

Speaking in English to an English-speaking audience 
one name comes close upon the Bible—Shakspere. . What 
are we going to do about Shakspere? If you were to way- 
lay almost any Englishman or 
American and put this project 
of a modern Bible before him, 
and then begin your list of 
ingredients with the Bible and 
the whole of Shakspere, he 
would almost certainly say, 
“ Yes, yes.” 

But would he be right? 























On reflection he might, perhaps, re- 
cede and say, ‘Not the whole of Shak- 
spere, but—well— Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Tempest, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” But even these, are they “generally 
necessary to salvation’? We run our minds through the 
treasures of Shakspere as we might run our fingers through 
the contents of a box of very precious and beautiful jewels 
before equipping a youth for battle. 

No; these things are for ornament and joy. I doubt if 
we could have a single play, a single scene of Shakspere’s 
in our canon. 

He goes altogether into the great books—all of him; he 
joins the aristocracy of the Apocrypha. And, I believe, 
nearly all the great plays of the world woud have to join 
him there—Euripides and Sophocles, Schiller and Ibsen. 
Perhaps some speeches and such-like passages might be 
quoted in the canon, but that is all. 

Our canon, remember, is to be the essential cementing 
stuff of our community, and nothing more. If once we 
admit merely beautiful and delightful things, then I see an 
overwhelming inrush of jewels and flowers. If we admit 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, then I must insist 
that we also admit such lovely nonsense as: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Our canon, I am afraid, cannot take in such 
things, and with the plays we must banish also 
all the novels—the greater books of such writers 
as Cervantes, Defoe, Dickens, Fielding, Tolstoy, 
Hardy, Hamsun, that great succession of writers. 
They are all good for “example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners,” and to the Apocrypha they must 
go. And so it is that since I would banish Romeo 
and Juliet I would also banish the Song of Songs; 
and, since I must put away Vanity Fair and the 
Shabby Genteel Story, I would also put away Esther and 
Ruth. And I find myself most reluctant to exclude not 
only novels written in English but one or two great sweep- 
ing books by non-English writers. It seems to me that 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace and Hamsun’s Growth of the 
Soil are books on an almost Biblical scale; that they deal 
with life so greatly as to come nearest to the idea of a 
universally inspiring and illuminating literature, which 
underlies the idea of our canon. If we put any whole 
novels into the canon I would plead for these. But I will 
not plead now even for these. I do not think any novels 
at all can go into our modern Bible as whole works. The 
possibility of long passages going in is, of course, quite a 
different matter. 


Selections From the Philoscphers 


P ge passing now from great plays and great novels and 
romances, we come to the still more difficult problem 
of great philosophical and critical works. Take Gulliver’s 
Travels, an intense, dark, stirring criticism of life and social 
order, and the Dialogues of Plato, full of light and inspira- 
tion. In these latter we might quarry for beautiful pas- 
sages for our canon, but I do not think we could take them 
in as wholes, and if we do not take them in as complete 
books, then I think that great Semitic parallel io these 
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Greek dialogues, the Book of Job, must stand not in our 
canon but in the great book section of our Apocrypha. 

And next we have to consider all the great epics in the 
world. There, again, I am for exclusion. This Bible we 
are considering must be universally available. If it is too 
bulky for universal use it loses its primary function cf a 
moral cement. We cannot include Iliad, Norse saga, 
£neid or Paradise Lost in our canon. Let them swell the 
great sack of our Apocrypha, and let the children read them 
if they will. 

When one glances in this fashion over the accumulated 
literary resources of mankind it becomes plain that our 
canonical books of literature in this modern Bible of ours 
can be little more than an anthology or a group of antholo- 
gies. Perhaps they might be gathered under separate 
heads, as the Book of Freedom, the Book of Justice, the 
Book of Charity. And now, *aving done nothing as yet 
but reject, let me begin to ac_»pt. Let me quote a few 
samples of the kind of thing that would best serve the 
purpose of our Bible and that should certainly be included. 


Place for Lincoln, Henley and Milton 


ERE are words that every American knows by heart 

already—I would like every man in the world to know 

them by heart and to repeat them. It is Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, and I will not spare you a word of it: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final yeating yee of those who here 
gave their lives that that nation t live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who a 
here have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who cage here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion. That we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth, 


And here is something that might perhaps make another 


short chapter in the same Book of Freedom, but it deals with 
freedom of a different sort: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
lack as the pit from pole te pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the Hey erg of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
ooms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the 
gate, 
How o—— with punish- 
ments scroll, 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


That, as you know, was 
Henley’s, and as I turned 
up his volume of poems to 
copy out that poem I came 
again on these familiar lines: 





















The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 

And all the words of Death are grave and sweet, 
From camp and church, the fireside and the street, 
She beckons forth—and strife and song have been. 


A summer’s night descending cool and green 
And dark on daytime’s dust and stress and heat, 
The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 
And all the words of Death are grave and sweet. 


There seems something in that also which I 
could spare only very reluctantly from a new 
Bible in the world. Yet I tender those lines 
very doubtfully. For I am not a very cultivated 
and well-read person, and note the things that 
have struck upon my mind, but I quite under- 
stand that there must be many things of thesame 
sort, but better, that I have never encountered, 
or that I have not heard or read under circum- 
stances that were favorable to their proper ap- 
preciation. I would rather say about what 
I am quoting in this section, not positively 
“this thing,” but merely “ thissort of thing.” 

And in the vein of “this sort of thing” 
let me quote you—again for the Book of 

om—a passage from Milton, 
defending the ancient English tradi- 
tion of free speech and free decision, 
and praising London and England. 
This London and England of which 
he boasts have broadened out, as the 
idea of Jerusalem has broadened out, 
to world-wide comprehensions. Let 
no false modesty blind us to our great 
traditien; you and I are still thinking 
in Milton’s city; we continue, however 
unworthily, the great inheritance of the 
world-wide responsibility and service of 
his Englishmen. Here is my passage: 


Now once in by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinct of holy 
and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is cosrommng, & 

some new and spent period in His 
Church, even to the reforming of reforma- 
tion itself; what does He then but reveal 
Himself to His Servants, and, as His manner 
is, first to His Englishmen? 1 say, as His 
manner is, first to us, the: gh we mark not 
the method of His coun and are un- 
worthy. Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with His protec- 
tion; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and hammers 
working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed 
ee in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and 
eads there, sitting by their s‘udious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as wit 
their homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force 
of reason and convincement. 

What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to 
make a knowing p*ople, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies? We reckon more than five months 
o to harvest; there need not be five weeks, 

ad we but eyes to lift up—the fields are white 
already. Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, much 
writing, many opinions; for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. Under 
these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we 
wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after 
knowledge and understanding, which God hath 
stirred up in this city. What some lament of, 
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we rather should rejoice at, should rather praise this 
pious forwardness among men, to reassume the ill- 
deputed care of their religion into their own hands 
again. A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 
ance of one another, and some grain of charity right 
win all these diligencies to join and unite into one 
general and brotherly search after truth; could 
we but forego 1 ee tradition of crowding 
free consciences and Christian liberties into canons 
and precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and 
worthy stranger should come among us, 
wise to discern the mold and temper of 
a people, and how to govern it, observing 
the high hopes and aims, the diligent alac- 
rity a our extended thoughts and rea- 
sonings in the pursuance of truth and 
freedom, but that he would ery cut as 
Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility 
and courage: “If such were my Epirots, 
I would not despair the greatest design 
that could be attempted to make a church 
or kingdom happy. 

Yet these are the men cried out against 
for schismatics and sectaries, as if, while 
the temple of tiis Lord was building, some 
cutting, some sque: tig the marble, others 
hewing the cedars, there should be a sort 
of irrational men, who could 
not consider there must be 
many schisms and many dis- 
sections made in the quarry 
and in the timber ere the 
house of God can be built. 
And when every stone iz laid 
artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a continuity, it 
can but be contiguous in this 
world; neither can every piece 
of the building be of one form; 
nay, rather the perfection con- 
sists in this, that out of many 
moderate varieties and broth- 
erly dissimilitudes that are 
not vastly disproportional 
arises the goodly and the 
graceful symmetry that com- 
mends the whole pile and 
structure. 


But I will not go on turn- 
ing over the pages of books 
and reciting prose and poetry to you. 1 cannot 
even begin to remind you of the immense treas- 
ure of noble and ennobling prose and verse that 
this world has accumulated in the past three 
thousand years. Not one soul in ten thousand 
that is born into this world even tastes from 
that store. For most of mankind now that treasure is as 
if it had never been. Is it too much to suggest that we 
should make some organized attempt to gather up the 
quintessence of literature now and make it accessible to 
the masses of our race? Why should we not with a cer- 
tain breadth and dignity set about compiling the Poetic 
Books, the Books of Inspiration for a renewed Bible, for a 
Bible of Civilization? It seems to me that such a book made 
universally accessible, made a basis of teaching every- 
where, could set the key of the whole world’s thought. 


Why Nota Book of Forecasts? 


HERE remains one other element if we are to complete 
that parallelism of the old Bible and thenew. The Chria- 
tian Bible ends with a forecast, the book of Revelation; 
the Hebrew Bible ended also with forecasts, the Prophets. 
To that the old Bible owed much of its magic power over 
men’s imaginations and the inspiration it gave them. It 
was not a dead record, not an accumulation of things 
finished and of songs sung. It pointed steadily 
and plainly to the days to come as the end and 
explanation of all that went before. So, toa, our 
modern Bible, if it is to hold and rule the imagi- 
nations of men, must 
close, I think, with a 
Book of Forecasts. 
(Continued on 
Page 6&5) 
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THE COMMUNE, LIMITE! 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


creetly under cover of the portiéres, 
while his head and some two-thirds 
of his neck advanced to survey the terrain. 
The report of this 
scouting patrol 


M: FLACK’S main body halted dis- 
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worker, of course.” And he plunged eagerly 
into the newest circular from headquarters, 
while Miss Busby’s fingers flickered and her 
face settled into that placid quietude 
which he con- 
strued as indicat- 





encouraged him, 
The parlor was 
practically 
empty— Miss 
Busby had it to 
herself. She oc- 
eupied the choice 
corner, where the 
gaslight was most 
illuminating and 
the hot-air register 
emitted an agree- 
able warmth. She 
met Mr. Flack‘’s 
reconnoitering eye 
with a temperate 
friendliness and 
deposited her sew- 
ing in her black- 
silk lap long 
enough to hitch 
the walnut rocker 
a foot or two 
aside—a gesture 
of welcome which 
Mr. Flack was 
able to evaluate 
accurately. He 
had observed Miss 
Busby’s immobil- 
ity on many occa- 
sions when the 
newcomer had 
belonged to Miss 
Busby's own gen- 
der. Encouraged 
by this proffer of 
half the light and 
heat, he emerged 
from cover and 
consolidated his 
gains, 

As he settled 
his lean legs over 
the register and 
adjusted his steel- 











rimmed glasses he 
noticed Miss 
Busby's hands resuming their customary activity. The 
contrast between their swift dexterity and the placid repose 
of the face above them arrested his attention for a moment. 
It occurred to him that this contrast admirably illustrated 
that graver difference between men which was uppermost 
in his thought. Miss Busby’s fingers stood for the toilers 
of the world at their endless labors—efficient, tireless, un- 
thinking. Her face typified the leisured classes, the sly, 
lazing capitalists who fed on the efforts of others. He 
scowled faintly as he unfolded a pamphlet and cleared his 
throat. 

“We stopped last night at Chapter Four,” he an- 
nounced“ The Next Revolution. Shall we goon?” ° 

Miss Busby’s face seemed to wake. He felt that she was 
genuineiy interested, that his previous endeavors had been 
fruitful. If he eould convince her, he told himself, he would 
have struck a shrewd blow for the cause. Miss Busby’s 
contact with the next generation placed her in an ideal 
position to further the revolution which that generation 
was to effect, It had been that idea which had first 
attracted him to Miss Busby, toward whom, till he 
conceived the plan, he had been tolerantly indifferent. 
Viewing her suddenly as a weak point in the armor of capi- 
talism, Mr. Flack had planned and begun a campaign 
which from the very first had shown high promise. 

Miss Busby was willing to listen, he discovered. She was 
more than that, in fact. He detected clear evidence of her 
interest during the first cautious conversation, in which he 
planted the seeds of the new faith very delicately. She had 
agreed almost warmly with his statement that the world’s 
work was done by people who were absurdly underpaid. 
He learned that public-school teachers considered them- 
selves quite as inequitably recompensed as, say, shipyard 
employees. To this condition Mr. Flack had been recon- 
ciled. School-teachers perpetuating the curses of capital- 
ism deserved no wage at all, although it was comforting 
to find in the circumstance a new proof of capitalism's 
greed. Its whole structure restet on these educators who 


“T—I'd Just as Soon They Hadn't Printed My 
Name," Said Miss Busby. “‘You Didn't Tell Me 
it Would Get in the Papers" 


corrupted the sons of laborers to its outworn fictions, and 
yet it lacked the elementary decency to pay them a living 
wage 

He played skillfully on the theme, pointing out the fact 
that under the commune the service of the teacher would 
be adequately rewarded; that there would be neither eco- 
nomic nor social distinctions between the schoolmistress 
and the chief commissary himself. He saw at once that the 
doctrine appealed to Miss Busby, and elaborated upon it 
with some ingenuity. He offered to lend her some of the 
literature of the subject. 

“I’m not much of a reader,” Miss Busby objected. 
“And I have so much sewing to do in my evenings. 
Wouldn't it be better if you were to read aloud? Then you 
could explain as you went along, and I’d understand so 
much better.” 

Mr. Flack was pleased. He iiked the sound of his voice, 
and expounding his beliefs had a favorable influence on 
the tenacity with which he clung to them. It was much 
more cheerful, too, to share the warm corner of the parlor 
with an attentive disciple than to read alone in his small 
bedroom on the third floor. He came to harbor a proprie- 
tary attitude toward the parlor, so that if any other 
boarder chose to intrude on the premises he glowered and 
sulked and made cryptic speeches to Miss Busby which 
sometimes persuaded the interloper to depart. He was 
no communist at all, so far as the parlor was concerned. 
Under the commune, indeed, there would be suitable ar- 
rangements for privacy, he informed his pupil. You 
wouldn’t have to share your evenings with flippant young 
people unless you wanted to. 

“Won't that be nice!’”’ Miss Busby’s face lighted sud- 
denly. “I’m so sick of boarding houses!” 

“The time’s coming!” he declared positively. “It’s al- 
most here! Everyone will have his home to himself—every 


ing an absorbed 
interest in what 
he read. He 
plodded happily 
into Chapter 
Four, rehearsing 
a welter of flam- 
ing words, while 
Miss Busby 
nodded over her 
sewing in time to 
the rhythm of the 
sentences. He 
could remember 
that his own 
school-teachers, 
forty years ago, 
had nodded very 
much like that as 
they listened to 
his reading exer- 
cises. 

‘*You read 
beautifully, Mr. 
Flack,” shesighed 
as he paused to 
drink from the 
tumbler of water 
she had provided. 
“So few people 
do. It’s the hard- 
est thing I have 
to teach.” 

“I was always 
good at it,” head- 
mitted modestly. 
“T got some prizes 
for it when I went 
to school. Used to 
speak pieces too. 
Ialwaysliked that 
kind of thing. If 
I’d gone into 
something where 
I could have used 
it ” Heshook 
his head. “I sup- 
pose it’s better as 
If I’d made a big success at law or politics I’d prob- 








it is. 
ably be like the rest. I’d never have got hold of the truth 
the way I have.” 

“We succeed best by failing sometimes,” 
Busby. 

“That’s right. I was just going to say those very words 


said Miss 


myself.”” Mr. Flack nodded solemnly. 
way, I’m a success.” 

“Yes, indeed!” She was emphatic. 
she was an intelligent woman. 


“Looking at it that 


He realized that 


“You ought to join the party,” he declared. “You're 
as good a communist as I am right now.” 
“T—I've never felt as if I’d care for voting,” she said, 


“Somehow that kind of thing always 


flushing a very little. 
seemed—unladylike. I was brought up —— 

“Oh, that’s all past and done with! You’ve got the right 
to vote now, and you ought to use it. And you ought to 
enroll with the party too. Every name on our list helps 
to convince people who are wavering. I’ll give you a card.” 
He fumbied in his pocket and produced one. “ Just fill this 
out and I'll mail it to the committee. You really ought to.” 

She seemed to hesitate. 

“T don’t know ——” 

“Oh, of course if I haven’t convinced you —— 

He spoke offendediy. She made an appeasing gesture 
with her sewing. 

“You have—absolutely! I suppose I’m just silly about 
breaking the rules I was taught when I was a girl. I'll sign 
it, of course, if you put it that way.” 

He handed her his fountain pen, and she wrote her name 
neatly on the dotted line. He waved it a moment till the 
ink dried, and glanced at it. Millie Busby. He lifted his 
glance to her face. Somehow the discovery of her first 
name made a difference. It hadn’t occurred to him that 
Miss Busby had any other name. If she had written 
Mathilda or Mehitabel he would have observed nothing 
out of the way, but Millie—it made him wonder whether 
anybody ever called her that; made him see her for an 
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instant as a grown-up little girl instead of a chronically 
mature schoolma’am. 

“Short for Mildred, I suppose?’ 

He felt the need of speech to fill a silence suddenly awk- 
ward. Miss Busby’s cheeks had become faintly pink and 
her eyes avoided his. She shook her head. 

The gesture had a queer effect on Mr. Flack. He half 
expected to see short braids twitch back and forth. A dim 
memory reminded him of a girl whose braids had flicked 
like that years ago. 

“No, I was christened M-Millie,” she told him. “My 
mother’s name was Mildred, but she liked Millie better.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“It’s a pretty name,” he conceded. 

She met his glance for an instant. 

“T always liked it,” she said faintly. 
being called Millie, I mean.” 

It came to Mr. Flack that it was a long time since any- 
one had spoken his own given name. He wished that some- 
body would. A lonesome business, getting old. Being 
fifty-six hadn’t quite reconciled him to the disappearance 
of the boy who had taken prizes for reading and speaking 
pieces, 

“Tt’s a pretty name,” he said again, pocketing the card. 

“T’m glad you like it,” said Miss Busby, and he saw that 
her fingers were once more furiously at work. 

His eyes rested briefly on the bit of cloth. It was coarse 
stuff—he could see the mesh of the threads—brownish- 
gray material with a feebly pink border. Somehow it im- 
pressed him as odd that Miss Busby should be sewing on 
it. Women generally fussed with flimsy, sheer cloth. 

“What's that you’re making?” 

He asked the question without considering it. She 
glanced up, a queer look of panic in her mild eyes, a 
deeper pink in the soft, smooth cheeks. 

“Tt’s—it’s—just a dish towel,” she said. “I—I like to 
make them. I never was very good at fancy sewing, you 
see,” 

“Tt’s sensible,” said Mr. Flack. “A dish towel’s some 
use. Fancywork’s just a waste of time and material.” 

His creed came uppermost in his thought as he spoke. 

“That’s another thing we’ll abolish when we take con- 
trol. All that nonsense’ll go the first thing. Useful work 
for everybody. No time-killing for the drones.” 


“T miss it—not 


“Won't that be nice!’”’ said Miss Busby. He cleared 
his throat. 

“Chapter Five is entitled Tie Need of Force. Shall we 
go on?” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Busby, “‘let’s.” And she said again: 
“You read so beautifully—it’s a great pieasure after listen- 
ing to the children. They stumble so—and the clever ones 
always read in a singsong.”’ 

“T was always good at it,” said Mr. Flack. “Chapter 
Five—The Need of Force: ‘The revolution will not come 
until we bring it, not by words, but by blows. We must 
destroy before we can rebuild. Our present institutions, 
conceived in greed and born in injustice, must be wiped 
out, eradicated utterly, till only their memory remains, and 
till that memory is recognized universally as an accursed 
thing. This wil! not be done by weakness, but by strength; 
not by pleadings, but by sword and fire and blood. Society 
suffers from a malignant growth, a cancer which must be 
cut away before the body can be healthy.’”’ 

He paused. 

“That’s sense, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes”—Miss Busby threaded her needle—“and you 
read it beautifully.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Flack. “Shall we go on?” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Busby, “let’s.” 
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R. FLACK paused at the mail box on the corner long 

enough to insert Miss Busby’s confession of faith. 
He quickened his pace a little as he moved on, admon- 
ished by the clock in the jeweler’s window. He was already 
a minute or more behind time, and young Curlow made an 
absurd fuss if the store wasn’t open and in order by eight 
sharp. Mr. Flack’s lips tighter‘ed at the thought. Young 
Curlow, with his pretensions! Just because his father had 
left him a going business he imagined that he knew it all! 
Mr. Flack could have told him a thing or two about 
hardware! 

He unlocked the doors and opened the drafts in the big 
stove and turned off the night light, relieved that young 
Curlow hadn’t managed to be on time for once. It was 
hard when you had been selling hardware before the other 
fellow was born to accept rebuke respectfully, to hold 
your tongue while he made a fool of himself. Mr. Flack 


shook his head over it as he changed his coat and drew 
black-muslin cuff guards over his thin wrists. The eom- 
mune would change all this. There wouldn't be any easy 
inheritances for the young Curlows of the next generation. 
They’d earn what they got like other men. 

He settled to his work at the books during the early in- 
terval of quiet. He liked to get the ledger posted before 
eustomers began intruding and before young Curlow was 
on hand to interrupt and meddle. He grinned sourly over 
some of the entries. A vacuum cleaner sold outright to 
those Dunsons! Young Curlow hadn't learned that just 
because a woman wore fancy clothes her credit didn’t have 
to be fancy too. To Mr. Flack’s more penetrant eye Mrs. 
Dunson had all the symptoms of the stylish dead beat. 
She'd be insulted almost to death when she got her second 
month’s statement with the red-ink “Overdue—please 
remit’? stamped on it, and she’d move about the time 
young Curlow got around to suing her. Mr. Flack knew 
the breed intimately. 

He knew that the people who paid their bills often 
looked remarkably unprosperous, and that a fine front was 
an excellent reason for extra caution in the matter of 
credit. People who spent a lot on milliners and tailors had 
less to spare for the hardware dealer’s monthly bills. Mr. 
Flack would have sold that vacuum cleaner to some 
woman in a year-before-last hat, whose hands looked as if 
they were acquainted with a broom, and he'd have sold on 
the regular lease terms—monthly installments. Young 
Curlow stuck up his nose at the cheap trade, as he cailed it 

Well, when he'd had a couple of failures he’d know better. 
Mr. Flack remembered that he had paid something for his 
own tuition. It wasn’t pleasant to recall what the job- 
ber’s credit man had said about that first store back in 
1896. He returned to the bill file, his lips tighter than ever 
over the items. Curlow hadn't any more idea of buy- 
ing ~ That slick youngster had loaded him with more 
of those wind-shield rubbers than the store could handle 
in five years. Mr. Curlow, Senior, would have taken a 
dozen—on consignment. His son had bought a gross in 
order to get the extra discount, and boasted about it after- 
ward to Mr. Flack! Well, he’d learn! Mr. Flack had 
learned—expensively. He remembered the episode of 
the bicycle bells which had precipitated that assignment 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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\ ) THEN Judd told Margaret (A -4 
Dale that Bert Saladine ” 
had been arrested it was : 

not yet one o’ciock in the after- 
noon, 80 swiftly were events on 
this day moving toward their 
culmination. And Margaret’s re- 
action to his news was the first 
jarring note in Judd’s triumph. 
Till that moment he had been all 
exultation. Thereafter, although 
matters seemed for a space to go 
as he wished them, he had an 
unacknowledged feeling that dis- 
aster was imminent, that disap- 
pointment hid just around the 
corner, that the world was 
going all awry. 

The lame man tried to 
shake off this feeling; he 
tried to deny to himself that 
this premonition had laid it- 
self upon him. He turned 
away from the kitchen door 
and went round to the front 
of the house, planning to 
drive Sue up to the Saladine 
farm, where Jim would be 
alone. But at the road he + 
encountered a man from 
Freedom who had come up 
to see and to hear what 
might be seen and heard 
about the Castle; and Judd 






























stopped to answer this man’s 
questions, to relate all that 
had taken place. He derived 

a certain pleasure from this | 
narration, and when he said 
Bert Saladine had been ar- 
rested the words were sweet 

in his moutii, 

The Freedom man nodded, 
said wisely: “Yeah, it sure 
looks like he done it, I guess. 

A man 't gits mad as easy as 
Bert is bound to fetch up in 
trouble soon or late.” : 

“He's fetched upin trouble i 
al! right,’’ Judd agreed. %, 

Then Gorfinkle came out “iil 
of the house, and Margaret v 
Dale was beside him. Her eyes, Judd saw, 
were steady and eager, and her cheeks were 
flushed. She and Gorfinkle entered his auto- 
mobile and drove hurriedly away in the di- 
rection of Fraternity. Judd guessed she had 
set out to go to Bert and comfort him. That 
shadow passed again across the little man’s 
horizon. In spite of himself, he was faintly 
alarmed, faintly [disconcerted at this miscar- 
riage of his calcuiations. 

He said under his breath, and scornfully, 
“But sho, she’s a woman! Anything ——” 

Nevertheless, his confidence needed bolstering. He 
wanted a new taste of his triumph in order to forget this 
disappointment, and to that end he loosed Sue and climbed 
into his buggy and drove along in the wake of the under- 
taker’s automobile till he came to the Saladine farm. He 
turned Sue into the dooryard there. 

Jim Saladine was in the shed splitting wood. His figure 
was visible through the open door. At the sound of Judd’s 
horse he locked up and saw the little man; and he stopped 
work, his ax set in a chunk of birch, and stood awaiting the 
other's approach. The lame man alighted and tied Sue to 
the end of the hay wagon which stood in the yard; then he 
walked across to the shed door. When the two thus faced 
each other there was a moment in which neither spoke. 
Instinctive distrust on the one hand met a covert hatred 
on the other; Saladine’s eyes sounded Judd’s shifty ones. 

Then Judd said casually, “ H’lo, Jim.” 

Saladine nodded a reply to this greeting. He waited a 
moment longer, and when Judd said nothing more he 
resumed work, swung his ax into the air and brought it 
down, blade upward, birch chunk fast on the blade. The 
wood was split in two by its own momentum. He picked 
up one of the halves to split it again. Judd watched him 
for a space, then stepped inside the shed and selected a 
block of wood and tipped it on end, perching precariously 
there, his thin knees crossed. After a moment he picked 
up a sliver of cedar from the litter about his feet and began 
to draw thin shavings from it with his knife. Saladine 
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glanced at him, but went on with his 
work, his apparently leisurely movements 
accomplishing a surprising total. He never 
hurried, but he never slowed down. As the 
wood was split he stacked it on his right- 
hand side against the wall of the shed. 
Both men were conscious of the tension 
in the air between them. Judd found a 
keen pleasure in the situation. He studied 
the other’s countenance with sidelong 
glances, marked the sternness and the 
gravity which sat there. Jim, having fin- 
ished alone the dinner he had expected to 
share with his brother, had made his plans 
to go to the city that afternoon and see 
what might be done in Bert’s behalf. 
Andy Wattles, Will’s clerk, would be driv- 
ing in to fetch out a load of feed, and Jim 
expected to go down to the 
village in his own buggy and 
ride to town with Andy. 
But there was half an hour 
before he needed to start; 
the dinner dishes were done. 
He had turned to this wood 
splitting because he could 
not bear to be idle, with only 
his thoughts for company. 
Judd’s coming 
' was unwelcome. 
: . He disliked the 
little lame man, 
as most people 
did; and more 
than ever he dis- 
liked him now, 
because some in- 
stinct which he 
could not define 
blamed Judd for 
Bert’s arrest. 
He could not 
hang this belief 
en anything 
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“Bert, Bert, I 
Came asJoon 


, as I Could!" 
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tangible; nevertheless, it persisted. He wished Judd had 
not come—wished the man would go away. 

But Judd had no notion of going. He was enjoying 
himself, and this enjoyment was mirrored in his eyes. The 
little man kept his head bent so that Saladine might not 
see, and he waited for the other to speak; waited stub- 
bornly, content to say nothing, sure Jim must be driven to 
questions in the end. 

His calculations were proved correct. After a matter of 
five minutes in which no word had been spoken beyond 
that first greeting, Saladine stopped for a moment in his 
task and asked in what he tried to make a casual tone, 
“Anything special, Judd?” 

Judd shook his head, elaborately unconcerned. 

“Oh, no! Just dropped in. Nobody much down at the 
Castle. But I sort of wanted to hang around.” 

Jim watched him uncertainly. 

“T saw Margaret Dale go by with Gorfinkle,”’ he said. 
The lame man nodded. 

“Yeah. I tell’t her the sheriff had took Bert. 
couldn’t hardly believe it.” 
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Saladine, without comment, 
struck his ax into another stick, 
and again a silence held them. 
This time it was broken by 
Judd. 

He said as though to himself, “No wonder, either. 
Don’t see what Bert was a-thinking of anyhow.” 

Jim looked down at him, his eyes stern. 

“You think he did it?” he asked slowly. 

Judd moved his shoulders noncommittally. 

“That’s what everybody seems to think,’ he replied. 
“Ain’t it natural?” 

“Not to them that know Bert.” 

““We-ell, the sheriff knows him.” 

“They’re crazy !’’ Jim cried, a sudden agony in his tone. 
“They’re crazy! Bert couldn’t have done it. There ain’t 
a thing that ——” He stopped abruptly, looked at Judd 
with eyes that were almost pleading. Judd said nothing, 
and after a moment Jim asked point-blank, “Istherenow?”’ 

“Ts there what?” Judd asked, probing the wound. 

“Why—anything.” Saladine could not bring himself at 
first to shape the word. “Any—evidence or anything.” 

“Well, everybody knows he’d cussed at that woman 
right along. More’n one has heard him say he’d like to 
choke her.”’ 

Saladine flung out one hand appealingly. 

“Why, you know Bert!” In his distress he was almost 
fraternizing with so poor a creature as Judd. “ You know 
Bert—the way he talks. But he don’t mean anything.” 

“Mebbe not,” Judd agreed. “I’m not saying he done it.” 

“Bert gets mad easy, and when he’s mad he’s likely to 
say pretty near anything. But he would never go and do 
a thing like that, Judd. Not a woman, and all.” 

Judd peeled off a long shaving from his splinter. 
tilted his head sidewise, looking up at the other. 

“Who you thinking did do it?” he asked. 

Saladine shook his head helplessly. 

“Lord, I don’t know!” 

“Who'd want to?” the lame man insisted. “I don’t 
know anyone but Bert that ever had two words with her; 
do you?” 

“Somebody might have come along.” 

“ Might have, sure!” He moved one hand in a generous 
gesture. “ Mind, I’m not saying Bert did it. I got nothing 
against Bert. Maybe he did and maybe he didn’t. But 
whoever it was had a knife just like that knife of his, you 
know.” 

“There might be a lot of knives,’ Saladine argued. 

“Sure there might! But I never see any.” 

“You can’t tell anyhow,” Jim insisted, “just 
from the hole in her neck—just guessing.”’ 
“Mebbe not,” the lame man said amiably. 
“T sh’d think Doc Crapo would know his busi- 
ness, though. He’d ought to know the kind of 
hole a knife will make. He’s made enough in 
folks.” He added argumentatively: ‘“There’s 
another thing too. Whoever it was, it was some- 
body the woman knew. Else 
she’d have had time to yell after 
they got into the room. And 
Bert’s the only man around here 
she did know.” 

“Maybe she did yell,” Jim 
urged. 

“Or maybe it was someone 
we don’t - know about.” 

“‘Sure—mebbe,” Judd agreed. 
“You know, though, I was 
thinking about another thing. 
If you was going to stick somebody, where’d you aim— 
heart or the neck?” 

Saladine was uncertain. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“Seemed to me,” the lame man suggested, “that who- 
ever done this was used to slitting necks, like a butcher 
with pigs, or maybe like Bert, used to killing deer and such. 
It just looked that way to me; that whoever this here was, 
he knowed how.” 

Jim laid aside his ax with an air of ending the discussion. 
It was almost time for him to start for the village, and he 
came to the shed door. 

“ Guess I’ll hook up the horse,” he said. “I’m going in 
to the city.” 

Judd asked, “ Driving in?” 

“ Going to drive down t’ the village,” Saladine explained. 
“Go in with Andy from there.” 

“Why, no need of hooking up,” the little man said 
cheerfully. “I’m heading down that way. I'll carry you 
down.” 

Saladine, reluctant to accept a favor from Judd, never- 
theless, after a moment’s hesitation, agreed to this ar- 
rangement. 
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* there was a confidence in 


“All right,” he said. 
Mind waiting?” 

Judd shook his head. 

“Tf don’t mind. But there ain’t a lot of time. Andy 
leaves about two most generally.” 

The other looked at his watch. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “I didn’t notice it was get- 
ting along so. Wait just a minute then.” 

He was ready in less than that time. He had put ona 
felt hat, the coat that belonged with his best suit of clothes, 
and a necktie. These constituted his preparations for the 
trip. He climbed in beside Judd, and Sue took her way 
along the Ridge toward the village. The little mare was a 
traveler—she made good time. And neither Judd nor 
Saladine was inclined to further speech. 

It was a chance, and nothing more, that brought about 
their final word. 

Saladine, who had-been busy with miserable reflections, 
suddenly exclaimed as though to himself, “He didn’t, 
though! Bert never did that thing!” 

Judd, reining Sue for the abrupt descent at the end of the 
Ridge, chuckled. 

“Mebbe not. You can’t expect me to think like you do, 
though.” 

Something in his tone made Saladine ask, “Why not?” 

And some impulse, uncontrollable, prompted perhaps 
by that power which was beginning to take a hand in the 
drama, made Judd say curtly, “Because I see him over 
there.” 

Jim snapped at that, his naturally alert mind seizing on 
it instantly. 

“Over where?” 

“Over t’ the Castle.” 

“You saw Bert there?” 

“‘Didn’t he tell you he was there?” Judd asked, all the 
malice that was in him shining now in his gray old face. 

“He wasn’t there!” Jim 
cried. “He would have 


“Guess I'll change my clothes. 


assured and certain pitch. But that sense of an intangi- 
ble and invincible opponent still oppressed him. 


xiv 


T IS a ten-mile drive from Fraternity to the city on the 

bay; a pleasant drive aiong a straight and undeviating 
road which takes hills and valleys as they come, without 
compromise and without avoidance. From Fraternity you 
drop down a little knoll to the bridge and cross that stream 
which forms the outlet of Sebacook Pond, and then climb 
to the uplands again, while a panorama which includes as 
its loveliest feature the village nestling among its trees is 
outspread behind you. The old glaciers that shaped this 
countryside moved almost directly from north to south; 
and where the soil was soft and workable they gouged deep 
valleys, leaving high and rocky ridgés between. These 
ridges, unbroke:: for miles, are a characteristic feature of 
the land; there are three of them between Fraternity and 
the bay. From the crest of each you may look far and 
wide, may catch glimpses of Levenseller Mountain to the 
south and Frye Mountain to the northwest; and you may 
feast your eyes on the wide, sweet valleys that lie between. 
Who traverses these ten miles and feels the wakening of no 
sense of beauty in his heart has no sense of beauty there. 
A land beautiful beyond describing. 

Jim Saladine loved this road, and when he was in no 
haste he was accustomed to stop here and there and look 
backward or about at the familiar loveliness of the coun- 
tryside. There was no stopping for him this day. Never- 
theless, as he and Andy approached the village that lies 
halfway from Fraternity to the bay he swung to look back. 
An even, wooded slope descended from the roadside to the 
pond a mile or so below them; and beyond the pond the 
hills rose again higher and higher toward the high horizon. 
The sun was already westering. The surface of the pond, 
a blue mirror for the sky, was touched besides with hints 
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of go'd. The hills themselves, dark with spruce and cedar 
and hemlock and with pine, were marked with purple 
shadows; and they were cloaked in a faint haze that would 
be intensified as the sun drew nearer the horizon until it 
beceme a blaze of living color, of a blue unbelievable, 

That promise of rain which had been in the air the night 
before was vanishing. It had turned colder, and the sky 
was touched but scantily with clouds. Saladine found a 
strange and profound comfort in all this beauty. His cour- 
age strengthened and his hope matured. 

He found solace, too, in talk with Andy Wattles. Andy, 
though a man in stature, had a boy’s lankiness, and he was 
a boy in years. Nevertheless there was already a sound 
maturity in him. His honest confidence that Bert was in- 
nocent, his certainty that the sheriff had made a mistake 
heartened Saladine tremendously. When they had topped 
the last ascent and dropped down into the city Jim’s own 
last traitorous doubt of his brother was utterly gone. 

He alighted from the truck in the square in front of the 
post office and headed toward the courthouse, where the 
sheriff’s office was. His original plan had been to seek 
out an attorney, to begin the formalities of Bert's defense; 
but that which Judd had told him had changed this. He 
wanted, first of all, te see Bert—to get at the truth; to find 
whether Judd’s habitual malice had distorted facta or per- 
haps had given birth to an actual lie. Some powerful 
instinct told him that in this tale of Judd’s and in Bert's 
reply to it lay the key to his brother's salvation. So when 
in the sheriff's office he found Bert himself his eyes lighted 
with satisfaction. He nodded to Bert, spoke to Sohier. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “I'd like mighty well to have some 
talk with Bert. You mind?” 

Sohier shook his head. He was busy at his desk. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “You can talk right here.” 

Jim nodded, “Much obliged. I’ve got an idea I can 
straighten this thing out.’ He hesitated, half inclined to 
take the sheriff into his 
confidence; then decided 





told me!’’ 
“ Hesneaked in through 


it were best to wait, and 
crossed and sat down with 





the barn,” the lame man 
implacably insisted—‘“‘in 
through the barn, right 
after sundown. His wife 
didn’t see him, she said. 
So he hid from her. But 
he come out the front 
door close to half an hour 
later. Isee him goin, and 
I see him come out, and I 
see him ciimb the wall 
across the road. He 
ducked into them woods 
there.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 
Saladine exclaimed; and 
Judd grinned, sure of him- 
self, and said, “Sheriff be- 
lieved it. Oh, it’s so, all 
right!” 

He looked sidewise at 
the other man, expecting 
to see Jim broken by this 
final proof of his brotizer’s 
guilt; and for the second 
time the lame man’s con- 
fidence in his luck was 
shaken, for Saladine was 
not broken. His counte- 
nance had cleared, his 
eyes were keen with the 
swift rush of thought, and 


his expression which had 
not been there before. 
When Judd had expected 
to rouse Margaret Dale to 
hatred, he had succeeded 
only in wakening her love; 
when he expected to crush 
Jim under the certainty of 
his brother’s guilt, he had 
kindled instead an intelli- 
gent and fighting hope. 
He could not understand 
this reaction; and because 
he could not understand 
it, he was disquieted and 
alarmed thereby. 

They reached the store, 
and Jim in some haste 
urged Andy to make the 
start for the city. Judd 
sat on the high steps and 
watched them go, and 








Bert beside a window at 
the opposite side of the 
room. They apoke in low 
voices— voices scarce 
more than a whisper, And 
Bert, seeing the new light 
in his brother’s eyes, was 
heartened in his turn. Jim 
came to the point directly. 

“T've found out,” he 
said, “why the sheriff ar- 
rested you, Bert.” 

Bert laughed mirth- 
lessly. 

“Because he's a fool,” 
he suggested angrily. 

Jim shook his head. 

“No, you can't rightly 
blame him. You know 
Judd was the first one to 
get there when Margaret 
cried out. I told you that 
this morning. Well, Judd 
tells the sheriff he saw you 
go into the Castle and saw 
you come out a little after 
sundown last night.” 

Bert's cheeks Lad crim- 
soned, There was confu- 
sion in his eyes, and there 
was something like bra- 
vado in his manner, so 
that Jim's heart sank, ap- 
palled at the possibility 
that Judd had spoken 
true. 

“How'd you know he 
did?” Bert asked. 

“Judd told me,” Jim 
said softly. “I wassaying 
you didn’t do it; and he 
said maybe you didn’t, 
but he believed you did. 
I asked him why he 
thought so, and he said 
he saw you sneak in 
through the barn and 
sneak out about half an 
hour afterwards through 
the front door.” 

Bert’s eyes lifted in 
quick surprise. He stared 
at his brother. 

“The front door?” he 
asked sharply. 











when they were gone he 


“Judd says the front 








sought to flog his shaken 
confidence to its old 


He Reached the Border of the Marsh and Began to Waliow Through it Blindly 


door.” 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Burbanks of a People 


HESE United States have heen the nursery of some 

of the most remarkable triumphs of scientific breeding 
that the world has ever seen. During a single human 
generation nearly every familiar form of useful or orna- 
mental life has been netably improved, many of them to 
such an extent that when compared with their originals 
they seem like exotics or even new creations. 

Tireless specialists in the science of breeding have taken 
up scores of diverse fields. Growers of wheat and corn 
have so improved seed grains as to increase aggregate 
yields by millions upon millions of bushels. Well-nigh 
perfect types of swine, cattle, sheep and fowl have been 
evolved. Unconsidered plants that lately ranked only a 
little above weeds have been bred to bear the lov=tiest of 
flowers, varied in type and of countless pleasins, hues. 
Despised fruits have been transmogrified as if by magic, 
and new hybrids that no parent stock would recognize 
have been wrought out. This era of improvement has 
conferred its benefits upon every species except the human 
species. 

Striking as some of these accomplishments are, there is 
nothing of the supernatural about them. Not even Mr. 
Burbank is endowed with miraculous powers. His equip- 
ment is a profound understanding of the laws of heredity 
and the infinite patience of every really great scientist. 
If his achievements have been beneficent it is because he 
has always worked with Nature and never against her; 
because his goals have always been uphill objectives. At 
root the greatest source of his power is his ability to choose 
the parents of every series of offspring that is the subject 
of his fostering, to employ only selected strains, ruthlessly 
suppressing recessive or degenerate types. 

Fortunately for our progress Mr. Burbank is an abso- 
lute autocrat in his own nurseries. His decisions are based 
upon scientific considerations unswerved by sentiment, 
fear, threats or any outside influence. From his decree 
there is no appeal. But suppose Mr. Burbank’s continu- 
ance of his work depended upon his receiving a majority 
of the votes of his fellow citizens; and suppose, further, 
that these amiable voters conditioned their support upon 
Mr. Burbank’s willingness to employ only such seeds, 
plants and other propagating material as they might dic- 
tate. Such a state of affairs might for a time prove very 
profitable to the scientist’s constituents, but it would 
presently render the Burbank products rather worse than 
useless. 
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In Washington we have several hundred unschooled 
Burbanks—Burbanks in power if not in knowledge or 
singleness of purpose—who hold in their hands, to a dis- 
quieting degree, the potential ability to select or exclude 
or foster those racial strains that will be the future parent- 
hood of many millions of unborn Americans. 

It is to be doubted if many of these potential Burbanks 
realize the stupendous responsibilities that devolve upon 
them when they undertake to frame immigration laws. 
The economic, the industrial and the political aspects of 
the subject are dinned into them every day; but the 
racial phase of the problem, though by all odds the 
most important, is the least studied, debated and con- 
sidered. And yet it is not too much to declare that, for 
good or for evil, our senators and representatives are the 
propagators, almost the vicarious ancestors, of whole popu- 
lations of future Americans, for theirs is the say as to their 
racial parenthood. 

Dr. Lothrop Stoddard puts the case clearly and strik- 
ingly: “The admission of aliens should, indeed, be regarded 
just as solemnly as the begetting of children, for the racial 
effect is essentially the same. There is no more damning 
indictment of our lopsided, materialistic civilization than 
the way in which, throughout the nineteenth century, 
immigration was almost universally regarded, not from 
the racial but from the material point of view, the immi- 
grant being viewed not as the creator of race values but 
as a mere vocal tool for the production of material 
wealth. . . . Migration, like other natural movements, is 
of itself a blind force. It is man’s divine privilege as well as 
duty, having been vouchsafed knowledge of the laws of 
life, to direct these blind forces, rejecting the bad and 
selecting the good for the evolution of higher and nobler 
destinies.” 

Congress has it easily within its power to use the wise 
restriction of immigration as an effective and beneficent 
method of world eugenics. 


Competition in Security Selling 


ROADLY speaking, the investment brokers of the 

country are a disappointed and disillusioned race. 
During the war these bankers put aside all private con- 
cerns and worked night and day straining every nerve to 
push over successive issues of Liberty Bonds. Their whole- 
hearted codperation, gratuitously given, was one of the 
mightiest factors in the successful flotation of our huge 
war loans. 

Many of the shrewdest men in the business predicted 
that even from a selfish standpoint their labors would not 
prove wholly unprofitable. They reasoned that any move- 
ment that would swell the national list of habitual bond 
buyers from three or four hundred thousand to proportions 
ten or twenty times as great would so implant the habit of 
sound investment in the great mass of our people that the 
serener times of peace would find the investment banking 
business on a new basis, with millions of war-taught inves- 
tors ready and able to absorb every meritorious bond 
offering brought to their attention. 

This reasoning appears te be entirely logical, but the 
outcome has been quite different from what was antici- 
pated. Millions of persons who never saw a bond before 
the spring of 1917 are now buying real or so-called securi- 
ties, stocks and bonds that are good, bad or frankly fraudu- 
lent; but an alarmingly large proportion of this outpouring 
of funds is flowing into the bottomless pockets of get-rich- 
quick operators. By an unhappy irony of fate the repu- 
table and patriotic bankers, who really deserve well of the 
country, are not getting their share of the new business. 
The real gainers from our national war course in finance 
are the rapacious swindlers whose only transactions in 
Liberty Gourds consisted in taking them in exchange for 
valueless oi! and mining stocks. 

The reason for the existence of this state of affairs lies in 
the simple fact that when an honest man and a crook en- 
gage in the same business, side by side, there can be no 
such thing as fair competition. A typical illustration of this 
law of business lately occured in a large textile center. A 
local manufacturer told his investment banker how agents 
for a promotion had stationed themselves outside the gates 
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of his plant and had sold thousands of dollars’ worth of 
wildcat stock to the workmen as they came out, the sales 
being made in blocks of one share of preferred and one 
share of common at one hundred and fifty dollars a block. 
The manufacturer intimated with just a trace of malice 
that if the bond man had been equally energetic he might 
have sold a considerable number of really sound bonds to 
the same workmen. 

The banker was sufficiently nettled by his customer’s 
manner of telling the story to send out some of his bright 
young men with instructions to get the full history of the 
promotion. Among the data they unearthed was the 
fact that every hundred-and-fifty-dollar block of stock sold 
netted the wildcat company seventy-two dollars. Seventy- 
eight dollars represented the seller’s commission. 

Thousands of similar flotations in the aggregate make 
the competition that reputable security dealers have to 
face. Five-point profits, out of which overhead charges 
must come, will not support the intensive selling cam- 
paigns that may be freely pressed when fifty or sixty point 
commissions are the incentive. 

Security buying on street corners rarely pays. It is well 
worth the investor’s trouble to go where sound securities 
are sold rather than buy the worthless ones that are thrust 
into his face by smooth strangers in street or factory. 


Fiction and Fact 


WO structural-iron workers in stained overalls sit on a 
beam to devour theirlunch. Their nails are broken and 
their palms hard as sole leather. Their eyes are bold and 
look straight and hard from under heavy brows. They talk. 
In fiction the first speaker says: “Our little brothers in 
Russia are fighting the great fight.” 

“God fend them,” the other replies. ‘The first rays of 
freedom’s sun are breaking through the clouds of capital- 
ism that have cast a gloom upon the earth.” 

These fine phrases are wished upon them without their 
consent. They don’t talk that way. 

Says one: “I gave the committee a five spot this morn- 
ing to help feed the kids in Vienna. Do you suppose 
Austria will depend on charity until the end of time?’’ 

“Tt looks that way,” the other replies—“if you call 
that charity. But it’s a queer kind of charity that holds a 
man down with one hand and feeds him with the other. 
They know Austria can’t live the way she is now, any 
more than a man can get fat chewin’ his thumb. Why 
don’t they give her a chance to help herself instead of 
locking her in the alley and feeding her as a matter 
of Christian duty?” 

Among those to whom interest in public affairs is a 
trade there grows up the belief that the solution of great 
problems requires intricate and tortuous processes, known 
only to the professionals, just as those who are a sort of 
cult by reason of their birth assume that the nice stand- 
ards that hedge the conduct of a proper gentleman are 
secret, like the floor work of a fraternal organization. But 
the standards of decency are bred in the bone of the race, 
so that though one is a knight and another a gentleman 
and another a regular guy, all three do by nature the things 
one may be permitted to do without loss of his self-respect 
and avoid as unclean the treacheries and meannesses and 
cowardices that are unbecoming to a proper man. So 
common sense is bred in the bone of the race, and the man 
who stands behind a counter and the man who works at 
a machine, being unhampered by the responsibility that 
dismays and frequently intimidates those who feel its 
weight, find a reasonable and just solution for the prob- 
lems that vex the world. There is a right way and a wrong 
way to settle all problems. 

When the problem is settled the wrong way it is not 
settled at all. It is but laid on a shelf to harass and burden 
a later generation. Settling a problem the wrong way for 
the sake of a present profit establishes one’s reputation as 
a diplomat, but invites retaliation by other diplomats and 
encourages the levying of taxes for the making of wars. 

The men who sit on the steel beam are not ignorant of 
great events; and if they appear to dismiss great problems 
with a wave of the hand, it is only because they are mere 
private citizens, and therefore free to think straight. 
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INCE the outbreak of the great war 
the United States has expended 
more than two and a half billion 

dollars in actual European relief. This 
stupendous sum, which does not include 
loans and credits, represents the measure 
of our mercy abroad, from the invasion of Belgium, when 
the horrors of war first loosened our purse strings, to the 
salvage of the children of Eastern and Central Europe, 
which was the result of the terrors of peace. It has been a 
process of continuous giving, nation wide in scope and 
princely in volume. 

Naturally there is wide speculation as to what effect — 
if any—this American generosity will have on our future 
economic relations with the various countries benefited. 
Will the bread that we have so unstintedly cast upon the 
waters return to us buttered with good will, or shall we 
share the customary fate of philanthropists and draw the 
proverbial stone? 

The mere bestowal of alms has not been the chief func- 
tion of American philanthropy overseas. It has reached 
the roots of international economic life and affected the 
destinies of republics and empires. The social stability and 
physical well-being, and therefore the moral attitude of 
coming generations, are bound up in the consequences of 
our beneficence. Thus it is interwoven with the statesman- 
ship of these troubled times. Never before has helpfulness 
been so fraught with significance. 

Moreover, the relief machine 
is still working. To-day, at 
the end of the third winter 
following the armistice, the 
questions naturally arise: How 
much longer shall we be called 








fin Interview With Herbert Hoover 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


upon to continue this service? What have we accom- 
plished? What further demands will be made upon us? 
To get the answers I went to the man best qualified to 
speak. This means that I sought out Herbert Hoover, 
whose name has become synonymous with relief. He has 
been general manager of what might be called the Amer- 
ican Philanthropic Trust, Unlimited. A master organizer 
himself, he developed the business of benevolence in terms 
of big industry and projected practical uplift on an unprec- 
edented scale. He has made charity a universal leveler of 
all ranks, he has reconciled confiicting racial interests and 
political prejudices with an understanding matched only 
by the extent of his operations, and as a superalmoner of a 
distressed universe he has literally kept nations alive. He 
personifies construction in an age of destruction. 


A Man of Widening Vision 


TALKED with him in New York at the headquarters 
of the American Relief Administration, which was 
originally established under his direction by the United 
States Government as an armistice measure to fight hunger 
and to rehabilitate economic life on the Continent, pend- 
ing the consummation of the peace treaty. This organi- 
zation averted the greatest famine that has threatened 
the world since the period immediately following the 
Thirty Years’ War. At the peak of its effort in 1919, with 
its collateral organizations, which included the Food 
Administration, the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and the Supreme Economic Council, it furnished 
through sheer economic measures the margin of im- 
ports that prevented disaster among three 
hundred million people and fed more than six 
million orphans. waifs and destitute children. 
The facts that it continues as a voluntary 
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organization and was the corner stone 
of the European Children's Fund, which 
saved three million three hundred thou- 
sand little iives—those now well-known 
invisible guests—are merely evidence of 
the constant demand upon our world 
charity and the necessity for a definite agency to adminis- 
ter it. The interventions of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in Europe and its no less worthy predecessors, 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium and the United 
States Food Administration, which furnished the food for 
our Allies, have contributed a chapter to the annals of 
our national service no less glorious than the record of 
that American invasion of armed force which helped to re- 
trieve civilization. 

The Hoover with whom I talked on the day following 
his acceptance of a seat in President Harding's cabinet 
incarnated the bulldog determination that was so strongly 
impressed on me when I first saw him in the early days of 
his European ministrations. With each succeeding contact 
I have found a widening of his vision, the inevitable result 
of his unique experience. Now I beheld him a trifle thinner 
perhaps, but there was a deepening maturity in his smooth 
face and an increasing authority in what he said. To a 
degree unequaled by any of his contem- 
poraries he has kept his finger on the 
pulse of human suffering. It would at 
have warped a less robust and aggres- : 
sive nature. 

Hoover’s environment, whatever his 
labors, has invariably expressed an al- 
most Spartan simplicity. It is on a par ; 
with the plain speaking of the man him- 
self. He sat at a plain, flat-topped desk 
in a small office on the seventeenth floor 
of a skyscraper on lower Broadway. The 














walls of the room were bare of adornment 
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save for one picture. It showed a farmer at the plow with 
a sower following in his wake, Nothing could more graph- 
ically symbolize the Hoover achievement in a stricken 
universe than this visualization of new seed and freshly 
turned soil. 

No man whom I have interviewed talks with a more 
satisfying lucidity than Herbert Hoover. Perhaps his 
training as an engineer has taught him to think clearly and 
act openly. He is more fluent in private than in public 
speech, but there is always breadth and sanity in his 
utterance. 

As I sat with him that February day of this year I could 
not help recalling our last sustained conversation. It was 
in August, 1919. Hoover was on his way from London to 
Paris and was soon to return to America to render an 
accounting of his stewardship of that post-armistice eco- 
nomie administration which redeemed a considerable part 
of Europe from stagnation. We met by chance at Folke- 
stone and journeyed to the French capital together. 

Europe still swayed between chaos and reconstructicn. 
Figuratively, the ink was scarcely dry on the peace treaty, 
but already had failen the first sinister shadow of that 
winter of discontent. A few farseeing thinkers like General 
Smuts had forecast the tragic aftermath of the Versailles 
deliberations. The new Central Europe, reconstructed on 
racial instead of economic lines, seethed with discontent 
and verged on disintegration. Only the stabilizing in- 
fluence of American economic control and relief —the one 
commanding American activity abroad at the moment— 
held some of those war-ravaged and discouraged peoples 
together. America had concluded her part in the making 
of peace and with Mr. Wilson had departed, bag and bag- 
gage, from Europe so far as practical affairs were concerned. 


Self-Help the Basis of Relizf 


WARNED Hoover that among the welcomes awaiting 

at home was an incipient presidential boom for him. He 
scouted the idea and declared that he was absorbed in his 
work and that his task must continue in the form of chari- 
table relief for children. What he had so aptly called the 
demoralized productivity of Europe at the time of the 
armistice was far from being abated. He spoke of the con- 
tinuance cf this economic hiatus, and maintained that 
in the abe~nce of any sort of new American financial and 
political |e-adership abroad our relief measures must pro- 
vide the physical succor, and with it the political preserva- 
tion, of the mid-European and Baltic countries that still 
iay prostrate. 

The point of this reminiscence is that throughout Cen- 
tral Europe to-day the most conspicuous improvement in 
social and economic conditions is almost entirely due to 
the great work that Hoover has directed. Behind and 
beyond this regeneration is the larger fact that American 
relief organization has not only impressed the gospel of 
self-help and self-sufficiency among nations that might 
now be world charges, or worse, but has also reared a 
bulwark against Bolshevism on the very soil in which this 
pernicious poison takes easiest and quickest root. 

Before we go into Hoover’s analysis of what America 
has done in economic relief, what it must continue to do, 
and its effect upon European reconstruction, it may be well 
to grasp first of all the fundamental principles underlying 
this memorable activity. They have a peculiar value now 
that the vast institution of mercy which, to use the happy 
Hoover phrase, ‘planted the American flag in the hearts 
of millions of children,” is passing into history. Let me 
give them in Hoover's own words. He said: 

“Tn the popular mind there is an idea that relief and 
economic measures for stabilizing order consist in handing 
out something, and letting it go at that. The aims and 
purposes of this American action in Europe have been 
projected on far different lines. Broadly, the charitable 
part of these measures must fall into three phases—emer- 
gency relief, constructive remedy, and prevention. There 
is all that host of cases resulting from disaster, from sick- 
ness, from unemployment, from loss of breadwinners, 
which must be met instantly. With this relief must march 
those constructive remedies which carry the unfortunates 
on to the road of self-support. Beyond these are the vital 
measures of prevention by the upbuilding of the physical 
and moral well-being of the children, the minimizing of 
unemployment, the encouragement of thrift and the im- 
provement of conditions of living and labor. 

“ All these elements have entered into the shaping of our 
action in Europe. One dominating idea from the start 
has been to stimulate self-help. Whenever we have en- 
tered a country the first task has been to call the people 


together and create organizations among them for carry- . 


ing out the work of succor. Our preliminary instruction 
has invariably been: ‘Help yourselves.’ We have made 
them pay the local cost of operation. Local money passes 
current for local expenses. We have simply supplied the 
skill and experience in the development of administration. 
Nothing so inspires hope amidst suffering as the realiza- 
tion that self-help is not impossible. 

“The result of impressing this gospel of self-help is that 
in Central Europe alone there are to-day more than 
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twenty-five thousand highly organized local institutions 
recruited solely from among the people themselves and 
capable of coping with any emergency. They provide a 
central point around which civic, social, political and 
philanthropic interests can rally. They represent one 
permanent aftermath of the American relief work because 
they were primarily formed to conduct relief under our 
auspices. 

“Our relief work in Eastern and Central Europe was 
founded on our Belgian experience and has been a con- 
tinuation of the methods employed there. When the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium was launched almost im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the great war the first step 
was to organize the country into ten working provinces. 
Each province was subdivided into regions. To facilitate 
relief further each region was in turn devolved into the 
communes. When the work was at its high tide there were 
forty-five hundred of these communes. Over all these 


" groups was the authority of the National Committee, com- 


posed entirely of Belgians, which acted as the distributing 
agency for the American organization. 

“The whole relief institution in Belgium literally worked 
for itself. Out of one hundred thousand active workers 
only forty were Americans. This program did more than 
impress the value of self-help. In Belgium the population 
has always been split in sharp cleavages growing out of 
differences of language, religion and customs. All these 
elements, so to speak, became reconciled under the banner 
of the relief organization. The nation became a melting 
pot under the stress of acute necessity. It not only pulled 
the population through those terrible years but sustained 
the public morale, the public health and the strength 
of the children. 

“The moment the armistice was signed the Belgian 
machine turned from relief to reconstruction. The point 
I want to emphasize—and it is one of the large results of 
the American relief system abroad—is that having built 
themselves a machine for self-help during its period of 
travail, there was an immediate association of self-help 
with recuperation the moment peace dawned. 

“Why was Belgium the first European country to get 
back to anything like normal conditions? Simply because 
her people had learned to help themselves under their 
great relief service during the war. On the day the armi- 
stice was signed three million five hundred thousand Bel- 
gians, or nearly one-half the population, went to the free 
soup kitchens every day. Within ninety days the various 
branches of the National Committee had put the greater 
part of the people to work and less than two hundred fifty 
thousand were living on charity. In four months from 
the armistice the business of charity in Belgium had 
ceased and the business of life was normal again. 

“To-day every Belgian who worked in relief is a better- 
organized citizen than he was before the war. In every 
commune there is cohesion of effort and a self-sufficient 
center that is helping the country forward in a work of 
rehabilitation that stands out in sharp contrast to the 
rest of Europe.” 


Other Peaceful Interventions 


’ 
AVING set forth what might be called the principles 
behind American relief I now asked Hoover to make 
some concrete measure wi the second stage of his work 
abroad and how it was done. He replied: 

“Our second great intervention to prevent starvation 
was among our ‘own Allies when we came into the war. 
Their governments were self-sufficient. Our duty was to 
find supplies. This we were able to accomplish with the 
patriotic codperation of the American farmer, the Amer- 
ican woman and the American business man, who effected 
the combination that prevented hardship and profiteering 
at home. This phase ended with the armistice. 

“When we made our third peaceful intervention in 
Europe, after the signing of the armistice, we were, as I 
have already intimated, guided by the Belgian experience. 
But it was a more difficult and complicated job. Instead 
of dealing with one countty we had to deal with many. 

“This third intervention was not a relief problem in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. It was not alone a prob- 
lem of finding foodstuffs for starving populations of the 
ravaged regions. It was the problem of finding a large 
margin of foodstuffs and other supplies for the whole of 
Europe—aAllies, liberated peoples, neutrals and enemies. 
In a mass of at least two hundred million persons formerly 
under enemy domination it was a problem of finding ab- 
solute economic rehabilitation. Further than this, it was 
also a problem of warding off Bolshevism on one side and 
reaction on the other, in order that the newborn democ- 
racies could have an opportunity to grow. In the race 
toward economic chaos the European Allies were not far 
behind the enemy. Central Europe had broken down on 
the home front rather than on the fighting front. Germany 
could have halted a year on the Rhine but for the economic 
collapse within her borders. 

“With the break-up of the old order came the dissolu- 
tion of the organization of the old channels of communica- 
tion. A system of transportation closely knit by economic 
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relation and mutual necessity was suddenly broken up. 
River craft and railway rolling stock were hoarded by each 
state; telegraph and postal intercourse were wrecked; 
every frontier was the scene of more or less military friction 
until at one moment twenty-five little wars were in prog- 
ress. The map was literally torn to pieces. Many of the 
new governments were without experience or even the 
existence of departments for the conduct of transportation 
or the distribution of supplies. Thus we faced an utter 
economic demoralization, made more acute by petty 
jealousies and innumerable barriers of race, caste and 
creed. Through this exhaustion the whole of Europe faced 
a famine the like of which has not been seen since the 
Thirty Years’ War, when a third of the population died of 
starvation. 

“Tt was necessary for us to provision the people, to 
erect actual departments within the various governments, 
to furnish them advisers, to take over the operation of 
thousands of miles of disintegrated railway systems, to 
open rivers and canals for traffic, to stimulate the produc- 
tion of coal and other primary commodities, to control 
their distribution through large areas, to find a basis for 
exchange of surplus commodities from one state to the 
other, to obtain the disgorgement of surpluses into famine 
areas, to resort to border barter on a national scale where 
currencies had “*oken down, and finally, that most im- 
portant of all labors, to save the children and to stamp 
out contagious diseases. 

“We made a survey of the situation. One of our first 
tasks was to knit the transport together. We put Amer- 
icans in to organize the railway administration and we 
took over the telegraph lines.” 


Europe Not Pauperized 


. E HAD to combat the bitter hate and jealousy that 

existed between the new democracies. The Serbians, 
for example, would not let their cars go into Austria, for 
once the Austrians got Serbian cars within their borders 
they refused to send them back. Translating this situa- 
tion into American terms, it is just as if each one of the 
United States had suddenly become a new state, jealous 
of its rights and prerogatives and each seizing its rolling 
stock and hoarding its surplus commodities. Now picture 
the plight of the Pennsylvania railway system trying to 
operate an interstate service under these conditions. The 
cars of New York State would not be allowed to go outside 
its confines. If they got into New Jersey the officials there 
would seize them and not let them return. So it went, 
until Central Europe seethed with disorganization. 

“We had to codrdinate and bind up all these tangled 
and troubled transportation threads and keep the flame of 
life going at the same time. 

“With currency and intercredit demoralized we had to 
establish exchange in commodities. Life was one pic- 
turesque trade after another. One of the most joyful deals 
that we made was to exchange two Austrian locomotives 
for two million eggs from Galicia. One state had a fair 
amount of railway equipment and it was one of our best 
bargaining assets. We dickered with these freight cars for 
Southern corn, and on more than one occasion exchanged 
Central European oil for Southeastern salt. Among the 
spoils of war were German locomotives and cars, and we 
were able to divide some of these among the new Eastern 
states. 

“All these labors formed only part of the American- 
relief responsibility. There was the immense problem of 
child conservation to consider. This leads me to what may 
be regarded as a timely observation, growing, in fact, out 
of our latest European relief, which is the feeding of the 
three million five hundred thousand children of Eastern 
and Central Europe. During these past few mo: ths many 
American citizens have permitted themselves to labor 
under the impression that in undertaking this and the 
kindred work immediately following the armistice we were 
embarking upon a course that would pauperize Europe. 
This description of an impossibility has become so frequent 
that it sometimes sounds as though it might really mean 
something. But it does not, and I wish to emphasize that 
no misgiving was ever founded on a less accurate concep- 
tion of facts. America’s work in Europe has been done to 
a great extent by the people themselves. If this were not 
so it could not have been done at all. 

“Tf we had had to send to Europe and to maintain there 
the number of men and women necessary for carrying out 
the details of our operations, if: we had had to cover all 
local expenditures and to establish all the institutions 
that were needed, no sum of money within our power to 
imagine as being devoted to relief would have been 
sufficient. 

“The first step of organization for children was for 
American representatives in the capital city of each of the 
afflicted countries to assemble the leading business men 
and prominent women for the purpose of dire@ting thera in 
the formation of their own committees to work out the 
details of operations in their territories. The intention was 
to makeeach nation ‘eel a full responsibility for the welfare 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A pleasure rare beyond compare 
I see in store for you 
Your Campbell's line is long and fine 
fortune is your due. 
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“It says good health” 


Campbell’s Cream of Tomato Soup is a tonic and 
invigorating food that promotes healthy digestion 
through the sheer satisfaction of its enticing flavor. 
You will relish its appetizing deliciousness, especially 
as a Cream of Tomato. 





Fresh red-ripe tomatoes of a choice variety are 


carefully prepared, retaining all the nutritious and 
palatable qualities, blended with creamery butter, 
pure granulated sugar and tasty seasoning. Just 
add milk or cream and you have the delightful 
Cream of Tomato. 


A new Campbell’s Soup 


Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody 
likes—has been added to Campbell's famous 2! “‘kinds."’ Ask your grocer for it. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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YTVHIS uneasy quiet endured for some time. A sudden 
[Vesee of metal, breaking it, made Leonard start, but 
also relieved him. He turned to welcome something 
definite. A key turned in a lock. The front door opened 
quickly, just wide enough to let a man slip through. The 
man who did so, and who closed it in the same movement, 
was George. He had come without a sound of footsteps. 

“No news?” 

He spoke hardly above a whisper and stood there drip- 
ping but cheerful. 

“None,” said Leonard. 

“Will you draw those curtains, please?’ Grayland 
pointed with his thumb toward the garden windows. “ Like 
the bloc khead which I ought not to be at my time o’ life 
I forgot ’em.’ 

When his friend had pulled the curtains across and over- 
lapped them carefully he advanced, peeled off his wet 
clothes, hung them up, and in his underwear squatted like 
a tailor, back to the blaze. 

* Rotten bit of work, that,” he growled, scolding himself. 
“They could have looked right in on you. I did. Enough 
like Mr. Laurence you were, sitting here, to fool me for 
a moment. So nothing’s happened?” 

Corsant shook his head. The other in sign language 
begged a cigarette, lighted it from a glowing brand and 
smoked and steamed with great relish. 

“To-night’s their weather for it, unless they’re fools,” 
he declared. “So wet and black, with plenty of noises to 
cover your own. If "twas my job I'd tackle her before 
midnight. Outside there a man can’t even tell what’s near 
him. The old girl going home passed within touch of me; 
nor you n_. she nor the pony-cart boy guessed I was there, 
right by your elbows,” George nodded at the candlestick. 
“You stood holding that in an open doorway. Better not 
any more, my son.”’ He gave this advice with a hard look, 
said no more for a time and fell to brooding. ‘‘To-night’s 
their weather. Mind, if they do come, bags I the big man. 
He’s my meat.” 

Leonard glanced quickly at the speaker. 

“You sound bloodthirsty, George.” 

“T only want te come to my hands with that jockey.” 
Grayland threw his cigarette into the flame behind him 
and thoughtfully examined his fists. “ You leave it to me.” 

Both men had kept their voices lowered. George spoke 
in a casual undertone, but the words had a meaning so cold 
and deadly that his companion watched him closer than 
before. 

“Why now, George, we —— 

“T know the beast better than what you do. Go ask 
the natives whose women and babies he contrived to have 
slaughtered.’’ Grayland rose. “Time to make your bed. 
Whole thing may go smooth anyway. No good beating 
the air. What I mean to say is, if it did come to a fight, 
I'd kill him as quick as any other snake, without a smatch 
of pity. That’s all.” 

He stalked away into the darkness, bare-armed, bare- 
legged, his flimsy white clothing still wet, like a ship- 
wrecked Robinson Crusee or a drowned ghost out of place 
in that quiet old room. Bending his head under the pointed 
arch he vanished up the stairs, to return soon with an 
armful of sticks and brown canvas. These he laid on the 
fioor below a tall portrait and rapidly built into a cot, 
which be shoved against the wall. Once more vanishing 
upstairs he brought down a second armful—this time of 
bedding. With a few practiced movements he made all 
ready, the pillow smooth, sheets folded down, pajamas 
laid out. 

“There you are,” said George, and took the burning 
bush of candles to survey his work by. “Hop in! I'll 





carry this light upstairs and put Mr. Laurence’s astral 
body to bed there as we agreed.” 

He was turning away when Leonard called him back. 

“Who's this gentleman watching o’er my pillow?” 

The candles flooded with streaming brightness the por- 
trait, its tarnished gilt frame and a pair of swords, one 
naked, one in a chafed brown-leathern scabbard, that hung 
on either side. From the canvas a black-eyed young man 
with long black curls under his plumed hat gave them an 
odd, impatient smile, as though bidding them ¢o their 
staring and passon. Dark-skinned, high-colored, humorous, 
restless, the cavalier stood whip in hand beside the head 
of a bay horse. Leonard could see how instantly he would 
turn to mount. 

“That sportsman? Some namesake of yours,” replied 
Grayland. ‘ Whoever painted him had to slap it in lively, 
eh? ‘Come on,’ says he. ‘Come on, Old Dabstick, get it 
over.’ He was great with the sword, I’ve heard tell.” 

The bit of hearsay made Leonard prick up his ears. 

“No! Was he?” 

“A famous master of the arm, they do say,’’ replied 
George. “Killed in an ambush outside Tangier. This 
naked one here wis his pet little pinking iron. I oiled her 
up last week.” 

Leonard promptly set one knee on his cot and leaning 
toward the sword eyed it with care from hilt to point. 

“Good plain Toledo,” he murmured. “About 1600. 
Pretty balance, I should think.” 

“Hobby of yours?” said Grayland. 

“Used to -be.”” Leonard drew slowly back from the 
weapon and stood gazing up once more at its owner. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “there are the lovelocks! I missed 
"em to-day when you were handling your ax by the window. 
George, this man looks like you—and somebody else!” 

His candle bearer grunted and swung away to the stairs. 

“Humph! You've got likenesses on the brain. Let’s go 
to bed. Talking a bit too loud, we were.” 

Alone with the firelight Corsant. undressed, groped his 
way between sheets and lay comfortably watching the 
shadows jig across the floor. Above him the swords and 
their master faded into the common darkness of the wall. 
He woke to see Grayland pass, blanket-wrapped like a tall 
Indian, and lie down on the hearth. 

“Oh, look here!” protested Leonard. 
in this bed, when you ——” 

George rolled over, presenting the shadow of a broad 
back and narrow waist. 

“Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber! Tune, Green- 
ville. This is your old man’s watch.” 

They fell into that companionable silence which is the 
forerunner of sleep, and which a man breaks only to enjoy 
it longer, because his fellow across the way appears to be 
sharing his mood if not his thought. 

“George, do you ever hear any noises in this room?” 

“Plenty of ’em,” replied a smothered voice from the 
blanket. “Any old house.” 

“Yes, but I mean ——” 

“You mean, like somebody waiting to be spoke to,” 
said George, with a yawn. “Or something waiting co 
be found. I know.” . 

“What do you make of it?” 

“Nothing. I’m no great believer in ghosts.” The voice 
burrowed deeper into the blanket. “But, o’ course, there 
are old ancient things that don’t die and can’t rest.” 

The friendly silence intervened again. Half awake, 
Leonard watched the fire and the joggling shadows. It 
amused him to see what litter they two men liad already 
strewn about, like vagabonds camping in a lady’s parlor— 
their clothes and boots, the loo table still half cleared, 


“T feel like a pig 





George’s umbrella against the 
wall, as fat, shapeless and tra- 
ditional as any apple woman’s 
in the Chatterbox of childhood. 


“George!” 
. “Oh, what now?” 
‘*‘Any * womenkind in this family?” 
**Only & one, thank God!” said the smothered 
voice. “One sister.” 
“What's she like?” 


Grayland’s shadow stirred by the fire, rolled and lay on 
its back. His answer, withheld for a moment, sounded 
both unwilling and vindictive. 

“Old maid, standard type,”’ he grumbled. “Flat front, 
long neck, coiled round with pearls, like seized riggin’. 
Smokes and plays cards all night, and snaps your head 
off.” He paused; then as if trying to be just added, “‘‘ But 
though she wears another’s hair she is an interestin’ 
person.’”’ 

“Good thing she’s not here now,” 

George chuckled. 

“T believe you, my boy. Time we quit talking. Good 
night.” 

Rain was the last thing heard. Rain, steady though 
diminished, woke Leonard next morning at daylight with 
muffled drums about the house. Having breakfasted and 
set their room in order the two men parted company— 
George to bundle the cot upstairs and take his turn of 
sleep, Leonard to stand watch through the forenoon. A 
quiet night had left them both disgruntled, cheating their 
hopes; and now a long dark day persevered in gloom, hour 
after crawling hour, without incident or change, without 
a stir but for the hopping of rain in puddles along the 
driveway and the wriggling of bright drops down window 
panes. George came from his nap surly, and when twilight 
drew near at last went outdoors growling. 

“*Tis neither fit for man nor beast,’”’ he quoted. “ What’s 
more, I don’t believe they’re coming—either kind.” 

He left behind the contagion of his doubt. Alone once 
more, Corsant paced the room up.and down a mile or two, 
wished the time away, ruined his taste for tobacco, fidgeted, 
poked the fire and grew convinced that he and George were 
a couple of idiots. 

Long before dinnertime he lighted the candles in their 
silver bush. After sitting with them disconsolate he walked 
the floor again, stared portraits out of countenance, hauled 
books down and put them up urread. Caleb Trenchfield’s 
Christian Chymestree, Hooker’s Sermons, Calamy’s, 
Frewen’s, Bishop Bull’s and Stillingfleet’s, Burnet’s His- 
tory, Clarendon’s, The Saint’s Rest, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Lockyear’s England Watched, Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, all these he thumbed’and frowned into, till for the 
sake of ‘gambling he shut,his eyes and drew a volume. The 
lot fell on worthy Bishop Bull. 

“Almost a modern—1827. Gorry! Some rocks for the 
mind to break on.” 

Sinking defeated in his armchair Leonard began The 
State of Man Before the Fall. It promised, to his igno- 
rance, a few gleams of bliss from the earthly paradise. But 
no sunshine leaked out here. Lost in a black sand storm 
where Pelagians and Socinians whirled round the proto- 
plast like dead leaves, he plodded on, sometimes buffeted 
by quatenus or quomodo, sometimes cheered by sight of 
Crellius or Smalcius nibbling at an argument among other 
doleful night creatures of the desert. His courage drooped. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“ . ... how absurd soever that interpretation may at 
first appearance seem te be.” Thus Bishop Bull strode 
manfully ahead. “For upon a diligent search you will find 
that aliquid latel, quod non patet—‘there is a mystery in 
the bottom.*”’ 

Here the reader stopped. Indeed, he was never to finish 
the book, for behind him, as it had come last night, there 
came that vague unrest, a flutter and a sigh. It was 
nothing. Yet from the corner at his back empty air called 
to him without words and a motion ceased. That which 
was not alive, but which as Grayland had said could 
neither die nor rest, was waiting. The expectancy made no 
appeal to his five senses, evaded them, glided through or 
under and touched at their root the same forgotten impulses 
he had known yesterday. 

Leonard stood up, and turned. There was nobody, of 
course; nothing but candle shine on dark-brown oak, and 
shadows, and in the little pointed carving two holes like 
a pair of blind sockets. It waited, viewless, before his face. 
He heard again the flutter and the passing breath. For 
a minute afterward he remained there, intent, alone with 
what he did not understand. He was quite cool. The 
thing had in it no quality of alarm, only a baffling insistence 
that, if comparable at all, was like the demand and refusal 
of a known face to appear before the mind’s eye. 

Leonard gave up the riddle, crossed to the shelves again 
and slid the good bishop home for perhaps another century 
of calm, where the Pelagians cease from troubling. As 
he did so the handle of the front door turned. 

“Hallo, George,” he said quietly over his shoulder. 
“Giad to see you. Been entertaining more spooks.” 

The door closed, the bolt was shot. 

“Home early, aren’t you?” 

George did not answer. There was a flapping sound of 
wet raincoats. 

Leonard turned from the books. Two men stood near 
the door watching him. 

xT 

T FIRST glance he took them for strangers. The 
candlelight, falling short of where they stood, left their 
features in doubt. Their quiet appearance had surprised 
him, while his thoughts-ran elsewhere; and as for a time 
they neither spoke nor moved, nothing told him who they 
were. Then by the difference in height and bearing he 
knew. This was the pair who had talked bad French in 

the Bottle of Hay. 
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“Here we are!’’ thought Leonard. “Trouble ahead!” 

If they meant danger, he welcomed it after so much 
idleness. The two seemed to be waiting keenly for his next 
movement. He therefore remained still, outwardly at ease. 
Their silence and wooden immobility conveyed a threat, 
but also tickled his sense of melodrama. The taller man, 
cloaked in dark waterproof, had struck a bit of attitude 
which recalled the fatal warbler Edgardo at Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’s wedding. Next moment, acting together with 
military precision, they peeled off their raincoats, dropped 
them clashing on the floor and flung down their hats. It 
was done quickly, in perfect time, and showed rehearsal 
if not drill. They had stripped at once for business. 
Leonard perceived that much, and held himself ready; but 
meanwhile he could think only of a pair of comedians 
opening some trick on the stage. He smiled and, when the 
taller man came abruptly forward, received him smiling. 

“T didn’t hear you knock, gentlemen,” said he. ‘There 
is a very fine old knocker on my door.” 

From the corner of his eye Leonard took note that his 
other enemy, the swart little man, stood by the door as if 
posted there on guard. He liked this arrangement. It 
was a mistake. 

“Bar shooting,” he thought, “I can handle ’em one 
after one.”’ 

The fellow near by, George’s professional traitor and 
Amalekite, confronted him with a smirk of triumph. He 
was neatly but stiffly dressed, as when they had met in 
Gino’s café. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Corsant,” he replied in his throaty 
bass, and bowed with mock politeness. “‘On soch a dark 
night we could not find your knocker. You must excus-se. 
Yes, soch a dark, lonesome night!” 

Meeting the look in his pale eyes, Leonard understood. 
Here was a bad egg, a dirty fighter, cold-blooded, yet 
pompous as a Prussian, touchy in the headpiece, swollen 
and quick to explode; moreover, a chap who smirked 
because two to one against a sick man would be easy. 
This last consideration hardened our friend’s heart. He 
retreated a few steps, limping badly. 

“Now you are here,”’ said he, ‘‘won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you, no.” The pale-eyed fellow overdid his 
irony. “Our business is quite short; it can be done 
standing.” 

Leonard sighed,’and leaned against the wali as though 
faint. He had hoped to draw these two yet farther apart; 
but though one remained still on guard by his door, the 
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other, instead of following, began to pace up and down 
across the room near the portrait of the swordsman. 

“Tt is a very dark night,” he repeated with relish. 

“So dark as all that?” drawled his victim. ‘Please 
don’t say it again. Really, you freeze the marrow in me 
bones.” 

Any kind of talk would serve to waste time; the more 
time wasted, the better chance of George’s return. But 
whether George came or not, somebody about this room 
was to have a surprise, whenever poor Mr. Laurence 
Corsant, leaning here so feeble and nursing his bad leg so 
plaintively, should get his health back all of a sudden 
and jump in. 

“Don’t you try laughing at me, Corsant. I advise you 
not.” The walker by the portrait halted. His face grew 
red. All the bully in him blustered. “Your ape’s pranks 
at the inn, they were very fonny, hey?—but they did not 
buy you anything.” ; 

Leonard made round eyes of alarm. 

“Oh, no, of course, not a red!” he answered meekly. 
“Pure amateur sport.” 

“Ah, sport, sport! That kind of stoff makes me sick!” 
The other glared at him. “I advise you not to be fonny. 
Now come, we have talked enough nonzense! You are 
trying to waste our time, but it’s no use, for that man of 
yours, the gypsy, is down in the village some miles away. 
There is only one deaf vld woman here. You had better 
give us quick what we are after.” 

Leonard feigned surprise and ignorance. He was in fact 
beating his brains. How could he entice this chap to draw 
nearer, to come across the room within fair striking dis- 
tance? By showing him any old bit of paper 

“Yes? You want something?” he asked. “What can 
it be?” 

His adversary blustered again. 

“Oh, come! You know well enough, Corsant. Two 
little sheets cf writing. We have called them Gamma and 
Delta in our game. One you stole from me in that pigsty 
place day before yesterday. The other you stole from old 
Jacob the Beardless at the Wolf’s Well out there.” He 
swept his arm angrily toward some unknown region of the 
East. “‘We want them both. You can keep all the others.” 

Leonard began groping lazily in his pockets. 

“May I? Thank you.” 

Both men watched him more sharply than ever. He 
could read in their eyes the certainty that if he had a 

(Continued on Page 28) 

















He Was With Her Constantly Under One Roof or Outdoors 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

weapon he would never draw it but halfway. Being un- 
armed he took his time, enjoyed their suspense, and very 
languidly searched pocket after pocket, There was nothing 
to serve his trick, not so much as an old letter, a card, a 
serap. Among crumbs of tobacco his fingers encountered 
a wilted leaf—the fern tip which that girl in the bluebell 
grove had given him for luck. He brought it out and kept 
it in his left hand, as though the crumbled fragment had 
really been a talisman. At the moment he needed all such 
friendly reminders, George’s umbrella, the grandmotherly 
gamp, stood by him against the wall. He remembered how 
Gino had leaned in the same dejected fashion. From 
these thoughts he looked up calmly. 

“It’s no go,” said he. “Sorry, gentlemen, but I’ve 
not the faintest idea where your documents are gone to, 
I haven’t them.” 

The man by the portrait stamped his foot and suddenly 
raged. 

“Come! No niore!” he cried, with a stream of foul 
language. “Where are they?” 

Leonard waited until he had done roaring. 

“TI don’t know. Wouldn't tell you if I did, but I don’t.” 

This was perfectly true. He laughed. The words, or the 
laugh, or both together, had an amazing effect. Truth 
prevailed. There came a dead lull of astonishment and 
belief. 

“What's this?”” The fellow’s harsh voice dropped to a 
whisper. He cleared his throat and stared, crouching 
forward. “What's this? Watch the door, Kamsa! Look 
sharp! This man—it’s not Corsant at all!” 

Silence followed. The pair looked from him to each 
other and back again quickly, moved, stood fast, then 
hearkened with sidelong glances. Doubt had them waver- 
ing, suspicious of a trap, an ambuscade in some corner of 
the room. It was Kamsa the underling who first took 
heart again. 

“Oh, he’s Corsant all raight,” affirmed the swarthy 
Locust. “No fear! See ’is laig! We had that given 
‘im at ——” 

His master turned on him in fury. 

“Shut up, you chee-chee! Keep your ears open! 
There's something wrong here!” 

Leonard agreed with them both. 

“Yes, you're seeing things. There are spooks in the 
room,” he said blendly, and went on wasting time. “I 


can tell you better in Latin. ‘ Aliquid latet,quod non 
patet.’ Spooks would naturally pre- fer a dead 
language, wouldn't they? It’s good \ bull Latin— 





‘There is a mystery at the bottom.’ 


} Or you might 
say: 


“Things are seldom what they ' 
seem, » 

Skim milk masquerades as 

cream. 


“In short, I have 
the receipt of fern 
seed,” 

The leader of his 
enemies remained 
bending forward, 
glaring at him with 
no less perplexity 
than hatred. 

“I believe you are, 
Same silly way of 


talking. Brainless 
puppy. Him or his 
brother. But the 


front of your head’s 
different.” 

Leonard smiled in 
apology. 

‘You're right. No 
brains. ‘The shallow part 
is the forehead, at least in 
Oxford, asir.”” He sud- 
denly cast off his pretended 
weakness, drew clear of the 
wall, stood up and spoke 
out. These brutes would 
never come cluse enough, 
so let them begin. “Put 
your mind at rest, I’m 
Corsant. We've focied long enough. You, I be- 
lieve, are a secret agent, anda bad one, who can’t 
puli off the simplest job. What any Chinese 
Coast comprador would call a Number Nine 
man on sight. That’s you—a professional turncoat, selling 
out both ends, and even so a failure. You walk in here 
threatening me about some of your trumpery blackmail 
papers, not worth the smutty thumb prints on ’em, and 
then stand round talking phrenology. Pretty feeble! Now 
get out, the pair of you! I don’t know where your Hittite 
garbage is, and don’t care. It’s in safe keeping, for good. 
You have one minute to pick that wet mess off my floor 
and clear yourself and your chee-chee sweeper out of my 


Be 
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house. That’s all! You needn’t stop to beg my pardon. 
Start, and start now!” 

The man by the picture, who also had drawn himself 
bolt upright, took this abuse at first like a wooden image. 
Then his body began to writhe, his features to swell and 
the breath to sputter and quaver between his teeth. 

“Ah! You think we are bloffing!’’ He raised both fists 
aloft, brandished them, clapped them to his head like a 
madman, choked and, suddenly reeling, struck with his 
elbow the naked sword so that it clattered on the wall. 
“IT show you who is a failure!” 

He wrenched the sword down and came leaping across 
the room. It is probable that even in his frenzy he may 
have been taken aback when Leonard met him halfway, 
low-set and springy, on guard with George’s bag of an 
umbrella. 

As for Leonard, he saw only the furious pale eyes—that 
was his affair—but he heard Grayland charging from 
somewhere with a shout, and returned it. 

“No, no! Get that little greaser by the door, George!” 

Meanwhile there had been three or four passes of the 
sword. Leonard laughed. “Crude work, oldman! Poor 
schooling! Stiff! Come again!” 

It came again, the good Toledo in bad hands. Next 
moment it went whirling through the air and fell with a 
clang. As it did so Corsant dropped his umbrella and 
struck out right-handed for the jaw. 

“There’s your Amalekite!”’ he called. 

But the man had hardly come down before George was 
sitting on him, grinning like a black wildcat. 

“Hand me that sword!” said George. He was barefoot. 

The front door stood half open. From behind it, 
among the raincoats, a pair of short legs kicked feebly. 

“That’s nothing! Only sent the black and tan to 
by-low.” a 

Leonard could not yet understand the scene. 

“The door was bolted,” he said. ‘“How’d you get in?” 

George, sitting as on a fallen horse, grew impatient. 

“Crawled underneath their mimosa, o’ course, and 
upstairs. "Twas Kamsa the Locust drew the bolt. I 
caught him flitting. Here’’—Grayland shook out one hand 
fretfully —“ this fellow’s coming to! Give me the sword!” 

Leonard recovered that weapon, but kept it. 

“No, you don’t!”” He shook his head. “None of 
that!” 

“But you’ve never known this beast!” cried 
George angrily. “Ido! He’s one trail of slime from 
here to hell-fire. Hand over!” 

“No, sir! He’s the captive Mg 
of my trusty gamp,’’ said - “ae 






— 3 Leonard Met Him Hatfray, Lew-Set 
and Springy, on Guard ith George's 
Bag of an Umbrella 


Leonard. “I don’t want any of his low gore in my nice 
clean house.” 

Another voice behind them joined the argument. 

“My own feelings to a 7,”’ it said, crisp and cheerful. 
“You're outvoted, George.” 

They turned. On the threshold, removing a jaunty 
brown oilskin, stood young Mr. Laurence. 

“Come right in with your men, sergeant, wi!l you?” 
He looked back toward the rain. ‘“ Housebreaking, I take 
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it, and assault with a deadly weapon. Good evening, 
namesake. How are you?” 


xIV 


““N7OU were like the last scene in Hamlet,” said Mr. 

Laurence Corsant, when he and Leonard were dining 
an hour afterward. “Prostrate forms all over the stage. 
Rather extraordinary to walk in upon, by one’s own 
hearthstone, wasn’t it?” He laughed. “Yet in a way I 
expected something uncommon. Whenever George grows 
mysterious you may be sure he’s cooking a little surprise 
for you.” 

They sat at a corner of the great table, where two silver 
trees filled with candles now burned brightly and made the 
surroundings less forlorn; but even so their excess of 
elbow room, the board reaching empty away to its foot, 
gave them a deserted air, as if they remained lingering 
after company had gone. While his kinsman spoke, this 
fancy ran strong in Leonard’s mind. It was more than 
fancy, it was truth; for at this lighted table many had sat 
who were now vanished, and they two alone survived. 

“I knew George would be stirring up some jagra,”’ con- 
tinued Laurence. “His devilish wiles for getting me out 
of this house were rather lame. So I didn’t go far or stay 
long. This afternoon from Mrs. Merle’s window—by the 
way, you’ve quite cut me out with her—I saw those two 
rascals go by. Hence all the constabulary with me this 
evening. I must admit you and George don’t require 
much help.” 

He smiled and turned their conversation to the East, 
both near and far. Had a stranger been at table, seeing 
them together, he would have found more traits of differ- 
ence than of likeness in the two men. Both were fair- 
haired, rather hook-nosed, and in frame slender, though 
well knit; but there resemblance ended between Leonard 
the sunburned, hearty eater, quick of tongue, and Lau- 
rence, with his pale thin face, his leisurely dry speech, his 
resignation to a narrow diet, and about his eyes the look of 
one who had lately come through suffering unbeaten. 

“Yes. That girl in Alexan- 
dria,’’ declared the ascetic. “‘No 
wonder she thought she knew 
you. I often chucked her under 
the chin — metaphorically, of 
course. Pert little baggage, half 
Greek, half French—from one 
of the islands.” 

“But she was mighty pretty 
anyhow,’’ urged Leonard. 
“Wasn't she?” 

His host could not remember 
that part. 

“I dare say. Her father 
worked for us a long while out 
there. Useful man, most useful, 
after you learned to know him 
and could sift the lies out. A 
chin-chucking policy helped one 
learn, you know.” Laurence’s 
eyes twinkled at some memory. 
“But to come back. Our friend 
whom the sergeant led babbling 
away just now—he gave you a 
friendly warning in Gino’s café, 
did he? That’s interesting. 
Can’t tell you how interesting. He would 
have wanted me to clear out then—for 
reasons. The dickens of it is I never can 
tell you just what or how very, very much 
you’ve done for me, old chap.” 

He said this lightly. His hearer took it 
so. But each man for an instant looked 
the other in the eyes and appeared content 
with what he saw there. 

“Right! Understood!’ said Laurence. 
“Some things I can tell you and shall.” 

A quiet step sounded in the hall. Gray- 
land, wet and somber, came to report. 

“ How now, G. G.?” said his young chief. 
“What? Your prisoners didn’t escape?” 

George stood and glowered at the table. 
“No fear!” he answered doggedly. “‘They’re in tight 
enough. But Lord, what’s a couple of years for house- 
breaking?” 

Mr. Laurence Corsant gave a little time and study to 
his retainer. 

“‘ My dear George,”’ said he, “‘do you sulk because you’re 
not in for manslaughter yourself? If so let not your 
heart be troubled. That pair will have reason to wish 
they had never been born. Their woes are only beginning 
to-night.” 

The mourner glanced up quickly. 

“Tf it’s a fair question, sir—you mean they’ll be taken 
higher?” 

“Much higher,” Laurence nodded. “So high as to 
make Gilderoy’s kite seem a titlark, my boy, and Ossa like 
a wart.” Hesighed. “Have you that paper you spoke of, 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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LL the various elements of exception- 
ally high value in the Hupmobile go 
directly back to the way the car is built. 


Practically every important production 
Operation and process is performed in 
Hupmobile factories by Hupmobile work- 
men of skill and long training, or under 
our own close control and supervision. 


‘Thus, Hupmobile manufacturing de- 
velopment and improvement have full 
sweep. [hey are individual to this car, 
and are entirely free from outside in- 
fluences which might hinder and hamper. 


‘This being so, it 1s easy to see why the 
Hupmobile is so superior in performance, 
and economy, and long life; and why it 
is regarded by buyers, and the public at 
large, as such an unusually good value. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


Reindeer 
Raising 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


while a carcass pre- 
pared for shipment 
sells for forty-five to 
sixty dollars. The 





THE diminishing 
[lsrens of our 

combined cattle 
ranges in the United 
States furnish an in- 
teresting problem 
with respect te our 
future sourcesof meat 
supply. We are a 
meat-eating nation 
and shal! likely con- 
tinue as such unless 
we fail in the impor- 
tant business of rais- 
ing livestock, How- 
ever, we face the fact 
that the per capita 
consumption of beef 
in this country de- 
creased eight pounds 
in 1919. Although 
this falling off un- 
doubtedly was more 
a matter of price than 
of taste, it is true that 
prices of commodities 
usually inerease as 
available supplies de- 
cline. All things be- 
ing equal, the more 
cattle we have the less 
we shall have to pay 








business has already 
reached a point 
where, after supply- 
ing the markets of 
Alaska with meat, it 
has 20,000 reindeer 
carcasses available 
for export. All that 
remains is the devel- 
opment of a market 
in the States, and this 
is being speedily ac- 
complished. 

In ten years, if no 
calamity befalls the 
Alaskan reindeer in 
the way of a destruc- 
tive disease, the total 
of such animals in our 
northern territory will 
amount to at least 
1,000,000. In fifteen 
years we should have 
4,000,000 reindeer, 
one-fourth of which 
number should be 
available for meat 
annually. Each rein- 
deer carcass when 
dressed averages 
about 150 pounds. 








for a steak. 

Last year there was 
a decrease of nearly 
10,000,000 head in the total livestock on American farms. 
Milk cows decreased 298,000 head; cattle, 1,880,000; swine, 
5,078,000; and sheep, 2,047,000 head. In North America 
and throughout the world generally reclamation is steadily 
diminishing the total acres available for grazing cattle. 
Vast areas of land !n the West and South of the United 
States which formerly held great herds of cattle are now 
being taken up by new landowners, who are using the land 
for other purposes than cattle raising. 

This situation, though not alarming for the present mo- 
ment, is viewed, by many who are looking to the future, as 
a rnatter of considerable importance. The United States 
is one of the largest exporters of beef, and if production 
declines while domestic consumption increases it will not 
be long before we shal) have no meats for export and the 
nation will have lost a valuable source of revenue. 

Up in Alaska there is 200,000 square miles of frozen land 
that is practically valueless except for use as a grazing 
ground for reindeer. These animals, though related to cari- 
bou, have not been wild for centuries. Consequently they 
are not game but domestic animals, and are a source of 
food and clothing as well as beasts of burden. In fact, the 
reindeer is one of the most widely distributed mammals on 
the globe and is one of the very few domesticated animals 
that thrive in arctic latitudes. Unlike other domestic ani- 
mals it does not depend on man for food or shelter. The 
reindeer that have been trained for draft work are perfectly 
tame; those that roam the ranges are caught with a lasso. 

About thirty years ago a Federal agent traveling on a 
revenue cutter visited the important villages on the Alas- 
kan and Siberian shores of the Arctic Ocean. The Alaskan 
Eskimos were found exing out a precarious existence, living 
on their catches of seal and walrus, and following no sub- 
stantial pursuit. Across the Bering Strait, in Siberia, with 
climate and country precisely the same, the native popula- 
tion was living in comparative comfort, due to their occupa- 
tion of raising reindeer. The flesh and milk of the reindeer 
furnished food, its skin provided 
clothing and bedding, and other 


COPYMIGHT BY LOMEN BHOB., NOME, ALABKA 


Golovin Herd of Reindeer Taken in Winter in a Treeless Country 


there were brought into Alaska from across Bering Strait 
1280 reindeer, and a new enterprise was started under 
Uncle Sam’s supervision. Seldom has government bread 
cast upon the waters returned in such abundance. The rein- 
deer thrived in their new environment, and to-day there 
are 200,000 reindeer in the Alaskan herds. The natives 
own about 72 per cent of the animals, the Government 
3 per cent, and the balance are owned by Lapps and 
whites. A number of Lapps, because of their familiarity 
with reindeer herding, were brought over by the Govern- 
ment to teach the Eskimos the business of handling the 
animals. 

The introduction of reindeer into Alaska is largely re- 
sponsible for the economic advances made by the natives 
of that territory in recent years. The business has pro- 
gressed from a minor local activity to an infant national 
industry. If someone were suddenly to show America how 
it could add a grazing area to its domain equal in size to 
Oregon and Nevada combined, the news would be flashed 
as a matter of unmeasured importance. Yet the establish- 
ment of reindeer raising in Alaska means just that thing. 
The estimated grazing area of Alaska totals 128,000,000 
acres, which means that.if we allow only one reindeer to 
every thirty-two acres the territory will support at least 
4,000,000 reindeer. It is possible investigation will show 
that sixteen acres of grazing land is sufficient for one ani- 
mal, in which case Alaska will support 8,000,000 reindeer. 

For twenty-eight years Congress has appropriated from 
$6000 to $25,000 annually for the maintenance of this new 
enterprise. Alaska has already benefited immensely from 
the investment, and now the States are to derive profit 
from this arctic industry. In 1914 only 75 carcasses of rein- 
deer were shipped out of Alaska; in 1920 the shipments te 
Seattle totaled 1600 carcasses.’ This year more than 4000 
carcasses, or approximately 600,000 pounds of reindeer 
meat, will probably reach the States from Alaska. Meat 
at Nome, Alaska, is about twenty-three cents a pound, 


Some comparison of 
size may be gained 
from the fact that in 
the Scandinavian countries a cow or horned steer is as- 
sumed to be equal to ten sheep, or twelve goats, or four 
pigs, or five reindeer. It is evident therefore that for meat 
purposes 5,000,000 reindeer in Alaska would be equivalent 
to about 1,000,000 cattle here in the States. At the com- 
mencement of the year we had 42,870,000 cattle in the 
United States, which renders it plain that reindeer meat 
will not be a substitute for beef, but rather a supplement 
to our present beef supply. 

The cattle business in the United States will never be 
affected seriously by the reindeer industry of the arctic 
region. On the other hand, a 2 per cent increase in our 
supply of beef is not to be ignored. If present prophecies 
materialize the reindeer industry of Alaska in fifteen years 
will produce meat and hides having a total value in excess 
of the present gold and fisheries industries of this northern 
territory. The increase in the number of Alaskan reindeer 
under crude and primitive methods of handling the animals 
has been startling. What will the growth of the business 
be under scientific methods of management? 

Since most of us will soon have a taste of reindeer meat 
a few facts concerning these little-known animals will not 
be without interest. The grazing lands of Norway, Sweden 
and Finland are wholly utilized and cannot maintain any 
more reindeer than the number at present herded, es- 
timated to be 1,000,000 head. Last year in Stockholm 
reindeer meat was the highest-priced meat on the market. 
Beef sold for five Swedish crowns per kilo; mutton, five 
and a half crowns; and reindeer, six crowns. Although the 
Scandinavians were the first to appreciate the possibilities 
of the reindeer and develop an industry, the total numbe1 
of these animals in Alaska in ten years will likely exceed 
the number in Norway, Sweden and Finland, since the size 
of the herds depends upon the extent of the available graz- 
ing grounds. - : 

The reindeer antedates the horse and the cow. It is the 
camel of our frozen deserts. It is the salvation of the na- 

tives of the aretie regions. It has a 
low birth rate—usually one fawn 





animals trained for draft work fur- 
nished a means of transportation 
between the scattered villages. 

Largely as a result of this early 
observation the Government of the 
United States became interested in 
the matter, and arrangements were 
made to introduce reindeer herds 
into Alaska purely as a human- 
itarian service \o relieve the dis- 
tress of the natives living in this 
northerly country. 

About two years later the first 
reindeer were imported fram Siberia. 
During the decade ending in 1902 
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Reindeer Hung Up Waiting Shipment by Boat to Nome 


a year—but the young are hardy, 
and the infant mortality is very 
low. Furthermore, the yearling 
reindeer frequently reproduces. 
The animals live on their fat in 
time of need just as the camel 
“lives on its hump” in an emer- 
gency. The animals seek the coast 
in the summertime to lick up the 
salt deposited by the ocean waters 
and to escape mosquitoes. They 
travel against the wind when graz- 
ing and use their hoofs—not their 
horns—to break the snow crust and 
(Cencluded on Page 48) 
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HEN a Chevrolet runs the roads with 


oil suited to a Stearns-Knight car—some- 
body’s mistaken! And the mistake may bring 
a tidy repair bill later on. 


When a Stutz starts to climb a hill on an oil 
correct for a Chandler—somebody’s mistaken! 
The Stutz driver may be surprised to see an- 
other Stutz of the same model passing him 
easily. If the oil could speak it would tell him 
some startling facts. 

When a Ford spins along on an oil which 
would give correct results in an Oakland— 
somebody’s mistaken! The Ford owner will not 
have to wait indefinitely to get his proof. The 
answer is likely to come in the form of un- 
necessary carbon, transmission troubles, fouled 
spark plugs and overheating. 

When Packard, Studebaker and Maxwell 
owners are given oil from the same barrel— 
somebody's mistaken! — perhaps all three of 


them. 
* * * 


No matter how many oils “work all right” in your car, 
there can be only one oil whose body and quality enable 
it to bring you a// the benefits of scientific lubrication. 
Have you found that oil? 
Can you say that you have—and be certain? 


The Chart at the right was originally prepared to put 
scientific certainty into automobile lubrication. This is 
exactly what it does. 

In body, the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils specified for 
yourcarisscientifically correct. Tothe motorist whouses an 
oil of different body we can only say—somebody’s mistaken! 

Only one oil is best for your car. The Chart at the 
right will tell you what oil that is. If your car or motor 
truck is not listed in the partial Chart shown here, send 
for our booklet which contains the complete Chart. 


GARG E 


Mobiloils 


Oo et cee 


Chart of Recommendations 
for AUTOMOBILES 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


gah 
xeitioe, 
Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


How to Read the Chart 


TH. Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
4 lubrication are specified in the Chart below. 

A means Gargoyle Mobiloll “A 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ B" 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E" 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


These recommendations cover all models of both 
ger and ial vehicles unless other- 
wise specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloile sre recor: 
mended for summer and winter use, the winter recom 
mendations should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures may be experienced 

This Chari is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company's 

rd of Automotive Engineers. and constitutes a scien 
tific guide to Correct Automobile Lubrication 

If your car is not listed in this partial chart, consult 
rag Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or send 
lor booklet, “ Correct Lubrication,” which lists the Correct 
Grades for al! care. 


105 S.E.P. No.5 
temobile 1920 1919 
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NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 





| Winter | 
ad 
| Winter | 


> 
a an a | 


>>> 


> 
>>> 


my Cadillac 
Chalmers (6-48) 
. (6-40; 
“ All Other Models 
TyChandier Six 
Dy Chevrolet (6 cylinder). 
“ AD 
an “ (F. B. & 1 ton) 
a ¥ “ All Other Models 
es: Cleveland 
Cunningham 
Dixie Flyer. 
Dodge Brothers 
Eesex 


Federal (Model S-X) 
“ (Special) 
* AllOthe: Models 


>: >>> 


>l>m>e 


“ (Com. (Model 12) 
" ( “ )ANOther Mod 
Haynes (6 cylinder) 
# (12 cylinder) 
Holmes 
Hudson Sup r-Six 
‘“ All Other Model 
Hupmobile 
Jones 
Jordan 
King (8 cylinder) 
Kissel Kar (Model 48) 
‘ “ (12 cylinder) 
“ All Other Mod 





Liberty 
Locomobile. . .. 
Luverne 
Macear (534 ton) 
All Other Model 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
m Mercer 
Mitchell (6 cylinder) 
Y (8 cylinder) 
Moline-K night 
Monroe (Model M-2) 
- (Model M-3) 
a4 All Other Model@ i 
Nash (Quad. A 
“ (Mod, 671) 
All Other Models 
al (6 cylinder 
(12 eylinder 
Nelson 
Oakland (8 cylinder) 
“ All Other Modelq 
Old Hickory 
Oldsmobile (4 cylinder) 
ss (6 cylinder 
(# cylinder) 


>. 3 


>>> >>> >>> 


Oshkosh 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige (6 cylinder 
- (Cont. Eng 
All Other Models 
Peerless (8 cylinder 
” All Other Mod 


>>> 





Premier 

K. & V. Koight 

Reo 

Riker 

Kock Falls 

Saxon 

Scrippe- Booth (4 cylinder 
i (6 & 6 cylinder 

Stearns-K night 

Studebaker 

Stutz 





Templar 

Velie (Model 34) 

“ (6 cylinder) 

“ (Com) U4 ton 

“( * jJANOther Mod 
Vim (Models 22, 23, 24 
“| (Moadel 25) 

“" All Other Models 
Westcott 

White (16 valve 





5 ton 

All Other Models 
Willye-Kaight & 
Willys Six 
Winton Arc. Ar 
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urth of a series lustrating “The Great Things of Life,"’ Painted by Stanley M. Arthurs, © E&. L. W. of G. B. Co. 


NATURE has written this message large —in 
the red cheeks of children and the rich colors 
of flowers. 

Neither flowers nor families can thrive in the 
dark; health abounds where radiance is. Read the 
message tonight in your own youngster’s eyes — 
the greatest physician of all is good light. 


EDIS 
MAZDA 


LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC 


The Greatest Physician of all is Good Light 


Have you ever stopped to think what a miracle Edison 
Mazpa Lamps have wrought in the working lives of men? 
Your grandfather toiled in semi-darkness; your work-bench 
or desk is lighted as only palaces used to be. 

And your son will live in an even better lighted world. 
For Mazpa Service centred in the Research ratories of 
the General Electric Company is responsible for the present 
high development in lighting; and day by day is working 
still to produce even more perfect lamps to bear the trade- 
mark MazbDa. 


April 30,1921 
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Every k 


ROFESSOR FREDERICK SODDY says in a recent 

book, entitled Science and Life, that mystery, in any 

real sense, has been banished from this world. I rarely 
read in a book of philosophy a sentiment I am not familiar 
with. Lately I read a summary of history, and almost 
every statement I had heard in a vague way. All that is 
important and worthwhile trickles down to the people. 

I am acquainted with an old gentleman, upward of 
eighty, who was once a pastor in Boston and knew Emer- 
son. My friend tells me that Emerson was fond of talking 
with a certain carpenter because of the carpenter’s re- 
markably clear common sense. Who knows how much of 
Emerson’s wisdom came from this common man? I know 
a negro, half politician and half preacher, who is as much 
of a philosopher as I have ever known through books. 
The other day I was talking w'th a man I had always 
thought rather dull, and who expressed a maxim so clean 
cut and wise that it affected me as might have one of the 
best sayings of Socrates, I had never heard it before; 
apparently it was an observation out of his own life. 

Most people believe philosophy is a tremendous subject 
requiring long years of study, and the devotion a hermit 
gives his holy subjects. It is actually a simple thing easily 
acquired in the course of the day’s work. To my mind the 
greatest of the book philosophers was Friedrich Nietzsche. 
He learned from Schopenhauer, who learned from someone 
who lived before his time. One of Nietzsche’s favorite 
sayings he confesses he got from a man who lived long 
before he was born, and this saying was merely the ex- 
pression of an old idea. All my life I have heard men 
express in private, opinions philosophers express in print; 
philosophers are only reporters of the sayings and experi- 
ences of the people. Carlyle said Darwin taught certain 
things after everybody admitted them. 

Private thinkers are modest; they find it wise to offend 
as little as possible. As they go about their affairs they 
keep quiet about many human secrets they are thoroughly 
familiar with; but Nietzsche wanted to sell books, and 
told everything he knew, and some things he didn’t know. 
“T condemn!” he roared; people bought his books because 
he said many things they wanted said but did not dare 
say themselves. Thus we gained another great man who 
knew no more than the world knows; it was a tremendous 
smoke for little fire, and the fire was always smoldering. 

Nietzsche wrote at a time when 
liberty was well established; had he 


By E. W. HOWE 


ILLUSTRATION BY R. E. JOHNSTON 


middle was very active, and probably the real artist was 
the man who held up the pole and his two companions. 

Andrew Carnegie, as wise as he was rich, said: “Heisa 
bold man who calls anything a trifle.” The trifles of life, 
properly considered and charted, become the people's 
cyclopedia, and every man owns a set. The great things, 
patiently investigated, prove the simple things, the cer- 
tainty of rules well known. 

I do not understand astronomy, but there are plenty of 
men to tell me when to smoke a glass to witness an eclipse. 
The heat radiated from the sun defies human conception; 
if the earth were to fall into the sun it would melt and 
evaporate on arriving there, like a snowflake. This is 
beyond human conception, but we all know the habits of 
the sun and that they have persisted for ages. 

A man observed that the lid on a boiling teakettle was 
tilted by escaping steam, but thousands assisted in per- 
fecting the steam engine as we know it. Likewise many 
thousands have assisted in perfecting every real truth in 
philosophy. The world gets a dividend from every life; 
the man who is not a help is at least a warning. 

People observed long before Shakspere wrote it that no 
one returns from the grave. We all know a little; this 
little knowledge combined is what we all know. We often 
say “‘ How dull men are!” It would be nearer the truth to 
say “How wise men are!’’ What marvelous things they 
have accomplished! Much of it is mischief, but more of it 
wonderful and admirable. Men never let a good thitig¢ get 
away, but a good idea must have sound legs to meet the 
army of capable critics. 

What a poor thing the first automobile was! And what 
a magnificent machine it is now, after thousands of men 
have worked on it only fifteen or twenty years. In other 
things millions of men have worked thousands of years at 
improvements. A particularly capable man, wherever he 
lives, is a great missionary; others learn his secrets, better 
them, and carry them to distant pla:es. 

I recently made an automobile journey from my home 
in the West to Florida. I sought the a‘~ice of a man who 
had written a book on routes, and lives in New York. 


fan His Own Philosopher 


The one he advised proved the wrong one; I should have 
depended on the advice of people living along the way 
The right road bristles with signboards; when you turn 
into the wrong one men run after you shouting warning 

You may say you are an agnostic. Really you are not; 
you know. You might study the present controversy be- 
tween Einstein and Newton and be unable to decide which 
side you favor, but of the many things important in your 
life you have been taught by experience. When you say 
you are an agnostic you are hesitating, because of lack of 
courage, to declare the truth. When the old materialism is 
true, admit it; where it will bear stretching, stretch it. 
Men actually know enough; what we call foois are usually 
hypocrites, There is no such thing as a pessimist or an 
optimist; the pessimist exaggerates too much one way 
and the optimist too much the other, and both know it 
If in 1928 we all cheer an idea and in 1932 ali condernn it, 
the idea was bad in 1928. All have sufficient foresight 
from long consideration of hindsight. 


Ancient Truth Still True 


I ONCE knew a man who apparently practiced all the 
rules of good ‘conduct and was much respected. One 
day he leaped from a twelve-story building. Investigation 
of his affairs revealed that he had systematizally robbed 
widows, orphans, confiding men, and church and charitable 
societies. Had this man practiced what he preached, had 
he done as well as he knew, he might have been a success- 
ful man; all his false glitter might have been real gold, 
He would not have been dogged for years by fear of ex- 
posure which finally came, as it always does. Success 
would have been easier than failure; he might have been 
governor of his state instead of its most sensational suicide. 
This man never once violated accepted rules that he did 
not know better. 

Sometimes the voice of the people is not the voice of 
God for years, but eventually it is; the people may be 
wrong through destructive tumults, but finally they are 
right. Without knowing a great deal about anything, 
they know the weight of authority about everything and 
accept it. And there have been few changes in the hurman 
mind and body to confuse the lessons of experience; we 
have no reason to believe that what the ancients discov- 
ered by experience is not true to-day. 
Except for perhaps a further shrink- 





written a few hundred years earlier 
he would have published but one 
book, and been hanged for it. He 
wrote much that was trivial and 
mean, and much nobody under- 
stands; but his main system was sim- 
ple and made up of a comparatively 
small number of principles, All these 
principles were not only known be- 
fore his time, but the majority of 
men lived by them; many millions 
live by them to-day who have never 
heard of the brusque German. He 
wrote much of the hypocrisies of love 
and marriage; thousands of married 
men know more of the subject than 
did this bachelor. The way of a man 
with a maid is in modern comic 
opera; also in the Bible and in Plato. 


Trifles 


HE best monarch that ever lived 

had no royal blood in his veins; 
he was a plebeian, and had only the 
chance everyone has. Many of our 
greatest men have come directly from 
the people; they taught .themselves 
or absorbed learning from ordinary 
surroundings. Lincoln probably 
never had a useful thought he did 
not get from conditions about him 
before he reached Washington and 
fame. A certain Englishman lacked 
a brilliant education and mind, but 
became noted and usefl. The liter- 
ary men of London w-re indignant 
because he amounted to so much. 
“Incurable commonness is the secret 
of his success,” one of them wrote. 
I thank that critic for a fine tribute 
to common men. 

I lately saw three men perform 
with a pole in a circus. The man 








ing of the little toe and a correspond- 
ing increase in the size of the great 
toe, coupled with the decrease in 
value of the wisdom teeth, scientists 
say there have been few and minor 
changes in the human body in the 
past twenty centuries. And when we 
examine the minds of Aristotle and 
Socrates we may safely say there has 
been no increase in human intellect; 
our problems were solved ages ago 
And that which is true in the present 
is sufficient prophecy of the future 

“ Poor, simple things,” a man said 
lately, “it is easy to fool the psy- 
chologists.”” But it is very difficult 
to fool a philosopher, and you are 
one. All of redl life has never been 
in print. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who wrote freely of certain phases 
of it, frequently hesitated. But when 
two men discuss their affairs they 
neglect nothing; they know the 
truth and admit and discuss it. You 
have had a thousand such candid 
conversations, been told the truth, 
admitted it and know it. 

Practical philosophy has been 
taught by everybody many years; 
I never knew an unfortunate man 
who did not point out the pits into 
which he had fallen and repeat the 
old warning against them. Every 
foolish thing has been exploded a 
thousand times and laughed at. I 
have never heard anyone teach in- 
temperance, profanity, idieness, vi- 
ciousness; always I have heard, from 
everybody, the importance of good 
conduct as a help in life; as the first 
neceasity in getting along. What is 
the flaw in the argument? Why have 
we not all been converted? Why 
do we not adopt better conduct as 








at the top didn’t do much, although 
he was showy; but the man in the 


He Wrote Much of the Hypocrisies of Love and Marriage 


generally as we have adopted the 


steel plow? 
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Jim Henrys Column 


These Smiling 
Shavers 


Now honestly, when you shave, do 
you have a silly grin on your face—like 
a boy who is told for the first time by 
a pretty girl that he has lovely eyes? 

T have had a lot of 
trouble that way with 





artists. Their only 

P conception of 
-' oD regisicring 

¢ satisfaction seems 

oO to be an idiotic 

; D smirk. That is 

why [ have given up using this obvious 

way of illustrating a shaving cream 





advertisement. 

If, at times, I have been a trifle 
gorgeous in phraseology when describing 
the amazement one feels on first ex- 
periencing the magic potency of Mennen 
Shaving Cream, I haven’t meant to 
convey the idea that a man breaks into 
sors’s Of praise or practices Douglas 
Fouranks’ facial art before the glass. 

At best, shaving is a serious perform- 
ance. It demiands mental concentra- 
tion rather than blithesome vacuity. 

What Mennen Shaving Cream does is 
to get rid of the pain and pulling and 
meanness. : 

It cakes all the fight out of your 
beard and makes it surrender. 

It enables you to remove your beard 
instead of hacking it off or yanking 
it out. 

Because it doesn’t have to be rubbed 
in with fingers and contains no free 
caustic and is bland and pure, the skin 
is not irritated, so that your face 
doesn’t feel dry and smarty afterwards. 

Everyone who has ever tried Mennen’s 
thinks the world of it 
and is deeply 
grateful every morning 
for its beneficent 
goodness, but I doubt if 
many users burst into 
roars of laughter as the 
lather flowers. 

Would you like one of 
my demonstrator tubes 
for 15 cents? 


- 
pnts 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaarx, fs. USA, 
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We have improved the plow until it has 
reached the limit of its usefulness; a better 
implement of that character may not be 
ible. But we have not reached the 
| limit in improving our conduct; indeed, we 
are where we were in the beginning. And 
the well-behaved man is an improvement 
on the ill-behaved as surely as the modern 
| steel plow is an improvement on a crooked 
stick. Nobody doubtsit, everybody teaches 
it, and everyone neglects his own philos- 
ophy. Why have we locks on our doors 
when everyone knows a dollar is easier 
earned than stolen? 
What are the simple and important 
lessons of life? Don’t ask me; you know. 
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Every time you are fooled you fool your- 
self. The fact that you have survived the 
struggle for life is evidence that you are a 
philosopher. The task is, be a better one; 
ractice what you preach more consistently. 
irst of all, your good advice is for yourself. 
What we donotseem torealizesufficiently 
is that success in life is actually less difficult 
and more comfortable than failure; that 
the easiest way is not to travel with the 
devil, but to accept the advice everyone 
has been screaming at us all our lives. 
Some think of good conduct in a vague way 
as carrying a cross; it is actually the care- 
less, intemperate, unreliable, idle man who 
carries the unnecessary burdens. 
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When a stone is thrown into a crowd 
every man dodges if it comes his way. It is 
sufficient philosophy to dodge whatever 
will injure you. And the chief enemies of 
the race are carelessness, idleness, impolite- 
ness, intemperance, lack of fairness, waste 
of time. 


You may say I have written a collection 
oi old copybook maxims. Very well; you 
never saw bad maxims in a copybook. 
These lessons were inspired by such love, 
tenderness, experience and wisdom as we 
have, and they are of even more importance 
to adults than to children. A rehearsal of 
them is particularly needed now. 


AMERICAN RELIEF-~AND AFTER 


of its own children, and there has never 

| been any cause to deviate from this purpese. 
It has been carried out everywhere in a 
most satisfactory way—in Serbia and in 
other sections of Jugo-Slavia; in Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land, the Baltic Provinces; and in every 

| country, in fact, to which we have given 
assistance. 

“The central committees were rapidly 
| extended to cover child welfare in every 
town and village. Demands for local char- 
ity and voluntary service were met with a 
wholehearted response; help from mu- 
nicipal and central governments was asked 
for and received, and each branch organi- 
zation, without exception, undertook to 
supply in local currency the funds for the 
local expenditures required. The organiza- 
tion as it now stands aggregates in excess of 
one hundred thousand earnest workers, 
while the American personnel consists of 
only about forty representatives—men and 
women. 

“It is only just to say that these forty 
actually hold together and keep going the 
vast organization which now stretches from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
The local workers have codrdinated local 
charities, have placed orphans in homes, 
have instituted and conducted orphan 
asylums and children’s hospitals, and above 
all have created some fifteen thousand 
kitchens and canteens for feeding children 
who come from their own homes. The 
idea with which we have sought to imbue 
them, and which has become predominant 
in so many minds, is that the future worth, 
not to say the very life, of each race de- 
pends upon the conservation of child life 
and the careful upbuilding of the bodies 
and characters of the young. They are 
doing their part. We, the American people, 
have done our pet by sending to them in 
free gift the milk, the fats, the clothing, the 
medical supplies and other essentials ob- 
tainable from no other source.” . 


The Princess in the Kitchen 


“Since you ask me to point out the pic- 
turesque and ificant phases of this child 
relief, let me offer one striking evidence of a 








really permanent change that our American 
| relief has achieved, more especially as af- 
| fecting future social life in Central Dacene. 


In certain states there was always a strong 
and even bitter class distinction. It was 
born of the old caste idea. In setting up 
our voluntary organization of workers we 
had to recruit from at Macon ranging 
from princes, counts and barons, to street 
sweepers and scrubwomen. We created a 
social melt and with it we have been able 
to break down the social prejudice on which 
socialism had started to build before our 
very eyes. 

“Nothing so neutralizes class hatred as 


* | the bringing of the upper classes inte the 


' range of labor. We were able to do this in 
the child conservation. A princess g 
broth in a soup kitchen is the best oy ol 
ment for democracy that could possibly 
found, and we found it. It was through 
this kind of service that we were able to 
stave off anarchy and to make the great 
mass of the people vividly understand that 
there was no caste in need. 

“Any appraisal of American relief must 
be made in terms of stages,” continued 
Hoover. “At the time of the armistice 
there was almost complete chaos. Between 
the armistice and the “en of the peace 
treaty some measure ilization was 
brought about and economic communica- 
tions were lished. The wheels of 
production were started. The big achieve- 
| ment of this epoch was the prevention of a 
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great famine. Moreover, we were able to 
throw the stricken people back into the 
processes of business. You cannot support 
masses with loans, but you can aid them 
most effectively by getting them back to 
their commercial pursuits. In this way 
you get normal addition to the food supply. 

“T now come to one of the vital points in 
American relief. At the harvest of 1919 we 
again surveyed the situation to determine 
two things. One was to ascertain which of 
the Central European states had made a 
sufficient ees recovery to support 
life. The other was to find out which states 
had sufficient credit in the world markets to 
relieve us of some of the burden. 

“As a result of this survey we withdrew 
our relief from Rumania, Finland, parts 
of Serbia, Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia. 
These countries had either food or credit 
and they had inaugurated measures of ad- 
ministration under American inspiration. 
In every instance where a community had 
food we gave only friendly assistance in 
maintaining the machine for the care of 
children. At one time during the armistice 
we were caring for about seven million five 
hundred thousand children in Allied and 
other European countries. 

“With the harvest of 1920 another mile- 
post of American relief was set up. Com- 
munications had been improved; working 
agreements bétween various states had 
been made. Economic necessity, thestrong- 
est of all levelers, had helped to neutralize 
the petty hatreds and small jealousies that 

between the new democracies. 

“We again surveyed the situation and 
found that certain states could provide in 
larger proportion for themselves for the 
winter of 1920-21. The conditions in these 
areas have now improved to such an extent 
that by next summer we shall again be able 
to reduce the territory we serve. 

“T can now begin to answer the question, 
‘When will the American relief end?’ It 
can be illustrated with the case of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The figures in child-feeding will 
‘tell the story. In the winter of 1918-19 we 
were feeding about five hundred thousand 
mouths. By the winter of 1919-20 the num- 
ber was reduced to about four hundred 
thousand. This winter we care for two 
hundred thousand, and by the time the 
next harvest—that is, the crop of 1921—is 
in, our work in Czecho-Slovakia will cease. 

“The Czechs are still feeding many chil- 
dren themselves and are contributing much 
food toward the program for those we also 
serve. The fact that they are able to do 
this is the direct result of their own desire 
for self-help, assisted through the relief 
administration and the relief machinery 
that the Americans aided in creating. 

“In Rumania we had five hundred 
thousand children for whom to find help in 
the winter of 1918—19. A good harvest in the 
following summer gave them a surplus for 
export, and we withdrew our relief entirely, 
leaving the local organizations to care for 
the situation. 

“Now take the ease of Serbia, which 
veges another notable improvement. 

ith the harvest of 1920 the country has 
a surplus of one million tons of foodstuffs 
for export. We have therefore withdrawn 
our supplies with the exception of clothing. 
and the Red Cross continues to find medica 


orts. 

“This does not mean that there has been 
anything like a return to the normal pre- 
~~ state in — — rothgenng oe 

countries the people are on a low 
prs arg of living. The casual visitor, not 
familiar with the terrible conditions that 
prevailed at the time of the armistice, is 
appalled at what he sees now. He comes 
back to America with stories of dire and 


hideous d ation. If he had seen the 
condition of these people in the late autumn 
of 1918 he would realize that the level of 
life has been lifted since that time. Many 
millions have pulled themselves together 
with an amazing fortitude. 

“TI do not want to say that the worst 
is over, for instance, in Serbia, and that 
charity toward the Serbian children must 
cease. There is much suffering, but it is 
individual poverty of the same type—but 
of larger proportions—as exists in the 
United States, and it is not irremediable 
from local resources. Poverty exists 
everywhere and it is the duty of charity 
to alleviate it. The Serbians want to help 
themselves. What they need to-day is 
mostly that the relief organizations remain 
and aid them with their experience, and 
with clothing and medical attendance for 
children.” 

We had now reached the point in the 
narrative where I could interpose the 
query: “How much longer must Amer- 
ican relief in Europe continue?” Hoover's 
reply was: 

“With the harvest of 1921 the end will 
be nearly in sight. By that time the Baltic 
States will have ample resources to feed 
themselves. The Czecho-Slovakian Gov- 
ernment has already stated that it will 
require no more assistance. Poland will 
need help. Theirs has been the greatest 
suffering of the war and was extended by 
the Bolshevik invasion of last spring. This 
has been the greatest center of all our 
effort—with a desire to help the Polish 
people, not only from suffering but toward 
the road to freedom.” 


The Hope of Werld Peace 


“Germany should be able to care for her 
own children. It will become a matter of 
individual poverty as distinguished from 
mass necessity, and the former is common 
the whole world over. Those of us who 
have had occasion to study the situation 
in Germany since the revolution have 
realized full well that the men who repre- 
sent sentiment for democracy as it exists 
in the German people need encouragement. 
Unless the hands of these democratic 
leaders can be upheld there will be neither 
reparation nor permanent peace. If we 
wish to take really constructive steps 
abroad, then we must see to the upbuilding 
of democracy in Germany. This is the 
hope of world peace. In showing that 

oup of men some support in the prob- 
ems of their people and our high sense of 
charity for children, America is supporting 
that only hope of peace. 

“In proportion to the other areas, such 
as Poland and Austria, the undernourish- 
ment and disease among German children 
are very much less. Germany, with double 
the population, has one-half the total of 
undernourished Children of Poland. But 
some of the German indusirial areas are in 
a very bad way. The agricultural sections 
are not so badly off, but the mortality of 
children in German industrial sections has 
been indeed an awful spectacle. It has 
been the attitude of most of our country- 
men, except in the case of some extremists, 
that we were not fighting women and 
children and that we would make no discrim- 
ination between children of enemies and 
children of friends. The Quakers, who have 
charge of the relief work in Germany, be- 
lieve that. normal recovery will enable the 
Germans to carry on their own job after 
this summer.” 

“What relief problems remain?” I asked. 

“The three great relief problems that 
remain are Austria, Poland and the Russian 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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AM aboard for Paramou 


ANY a dull evening has 

been galvanized into 
gaiety and sudden action by 
someone’s calling out: 

“Let’s go down and see 
that Paramount Picture.” 

On go the wraps, and two 
minutes later six or eight ex- 
amples of Youth and Beauty 
are happily crowded aboard a 
shining limousine en route to 
the show. 

Whether they travel in 
limousines or in street cars, 
the people who are always on 
the lookout for the best in 
entertainment recognize that 
the great Paramount organi- 
zation has placed an entirely 
different aspect on the quality 
of motion pictures. 

The greatest names in Lit- 
erature, in Drama, in Art, in 
Direction, in Stardom, in 
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the great cities, but in practi- 
cally every town and hamlet 
in the country. No place is 
too small to be served by the 
great Paramount organiza- 
tion. More than 11,200 of the 
16,000 theatres of the U.S. A. 
show Paramount Pictures. If 
the theatre you attend doesn’t 
show them, ask the manager 
to get them. 

The rich man’s dollar buys 
him no better photoplays 
than the poor man’s half or 
quarter. 

In every theatre’s news- 
paper announcements, and in 
the lobbies, and on the plac- 
ards, you see the biggest en- 
tertainment news of the day 
when you see the phrase: 


Stagecraft, in Costuming, in 
Photography, in Impresario- 
ship, are with Paramount. 

—attracted there by the 
unprecedented opportunity, 
first for correct interpretation 
of their plans and ideas 
through Paramount’s world- 
wide producing organization, 
and second by the sheer 
scope of Paramount’s distrib- 
uting machinery. 

What a luxury for men and 
women of creative genius to 
have their work reach mil- 
lions where elsewhere it reach- 
es thousands, and to reach 
them with an art as perfect 
as Paramount’s! 


But if Paramount Pictures 
are aristocratic in quality 
they are democratic in distri- “It’s a Paramount Picture.’ 
bution. For Paramount Pic- That’s the best show in 
tures are shown not alone in town! 
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PARAMOUNT Pictures 
listed in order of release 
April 1, 1921, to July 1, 1921 
Ask your theatre manager when he 
will show them 
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George Melford’s production 
‘The Faith Healer.” 

From the famous play by 
William Vaughas Moody. 
Roscoe ("Fatty") Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar-a-Year Man.” 

A roaring farce written especially for the 
great comedian 
Cosmopolitan production 
“Buried Treasure,” 

With Marion Davies. 

William D. Taylor's duction of 
Augustus Thomas’ famous play 
“The Witching Hour,” 

With Elliott ter. 

Wallace Reid in “ The Love Special.” 
From Frank Spearman's exciting story 
Hugh Ford's British production 
“The Great Day,” 

With Arthur Bourchier. 

Filmed in England, Scotiand, Paris 
and the Alps. 

William DeMille's production of 
Sir James M. Barrie's famous play 
“What Every Woman Knows,” 
With Lois Wilson and Conrad Nagel 
Douglas MacLean in 
“The Home Stretch.” 

A Thos. H. Ince production 
Another comedy triumph from the 
lovable star of “234, Hours’ Leave.” 
Thomas Meighen in 
“The City of Silent Men.” 
From Frank Moroso's story 
“ The Quarry.” 

Filmed partly in Sing Sing prison 
Cosmopolitan production, ‘‘ Proxies.” 
From the story of Frank R. Adams 
Dorothy Gish in “Oh, Jo!” 

A small-town comedy as real and funny 
as “Seventeen.” 

Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen, Joker." 
Written and directed by the famous 
comedian; the biggest laugh 
spectacle ever made 
Lois Weber's production 
“Too Wise Wives.” 

An intimate study of a universal problem 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“Sacred and Profane Love.” 
William D. Tayior's production 
of Arnold Bennett's play in which Mise 
Ferguson appeared on the stage. 
Sir James M_ Barrie's 
“Sentimer’ al Tommy.” 

An immortal maAerpiece brought to life 
by an all-styr cast. Directed by 
John S. R«ibertson, who made 
“Dr. Jek3 ll and Mr. Hyde.” 
Roscoe (“ Fa:ty"’) Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman.’ 

A screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Wild Goose,” 

By Gouverneur Morris 
Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried.’ 

A whimsical and romantic comedy 
* Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England ith David Powell 
Thos. H. Ince Special 
“The Bronze Bell,’ 

By Louis Joseph Vance 
Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute 

nos. H. Ince production 

Fred Jackson's famous stage farce 

Ethel Clayton in “Sham 
By Elmer Harris and Genevieve Bonner 
George Melford’s production 
* The Wise Fool,” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest, by the author 
and director of “Behold My Wife! 
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The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company was 
incorporated in 
1810 to sell safe 
insurance from 
loss by fire and 
from the losses 
caused by the 
interruption of 
business by fire. 
In addition the 
Hartford offers 
its policyhold- 
ers the helpful 
service of men 
trained to find 
dangers, which 
if not corrected 
may lead to loss 
by fire. 


Ts not this the in- 
surance you want? 


Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire insurance Com- 





pany and the Hartford Acetdentand 
Indemnity Company write practically 
every form of insurance except life 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
refugees on the borders of Red Russ,” was 
the response. 


see 
no daylight ahead. Where an ethnical 
state has been created whose population, 
through the processes of economic develop- 
ment, has been raised beyond its agricul- 
tural resources, and is therefore dependent 
for food upon free access to adjacent agri- 
cultural states, you have a hopeless 4 
when this intercourse is interrupted. Th 
is precisely what has happened with Aus- 
tria. She is isolated in the midst of plenty 
by racial prejudices and recollections of 
former tyranny. If it is possible to reés- 
tablish her old economic relationships with 
her neighbors by the bee rca | down of the 
barriers of race and custom e can get on 
her feet. The whole economic fabric for 
the upper Danube naturally radiates from 
Vienna. If Vienna can again become the 
commercial center of this region she can 
exist. If not, there will be an excess popu- 
lation of one million ee who must go 
hungry. Pending something being done, 
the Austrian children must be fed, and that 
is what we are doing. In Vienna alone dur- 
ing the winter just ending we have served 
three hundred fifty thousand children, or 
85 per cent of the child population. 

“T believe that in time econgmic neces- 
sity will overcome such racial and other 
prejudices as exist between Austria and her 
neighbors. You must remember that the 
reérection of a vast machiae of economic 
life cannot be accomplished in a few years. 

“In Poland we have as big a | this 
year as last. There would have been a re- 
turn to normal conditions by this time but 
for the Bolshevist invasion, which set the 
country back to where it was at the time 
of the armistice and created a whole new 
era of ruin and desolation. However, if 
the 192] harvest is good and ce is 
established with Russia we can reduce the 
Polish child feeding by one-half. 

“In all these countries agriculture has 
been the first activity to recover, The 
human being is like a ground squirrel, for he 
will begin to dig as soon as he has half a 
chance. Agriculture does not, like industry, 
depénd upon the fearful complexities of 
economic life. This agricultural recovery is 
the real hope of Europe, and, despite all the 
handicaps that I have outlined, it has begun. 

“The Russian ref present a di- 
lemma for which there is no solution so far 
as I can see until the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment falls. In addition to more than two 
hundred thousand Russian children there 
are eight hundred thousand adults—the 
Intelligentzia—scattered all the way from 
Helsingfors to Constantinople. If these 
men and women are not kept alive there 
will be no nucleus out of which to build the 
future Russia.” 


The Hope of Russia 


“The Russian eeciees remains one of 
the greatest in all Europe. Russia has been 
to a large degree the food base of Western 
Europe. She exported from six to ten 
million tons of food a year in exchange for 
manufactured articles. She bore the same 
relation to Western Europe that the 
Mississippi Valley does to the Eastern 
United States. This former Russian food 
base has been transferred to the United 
States. We now export from five to ten 
million tons more of food than we did dur- 
ing the war. 

“The difficulty is that the kind of goods 
that Western Europe makes, or can make, 
is not the merchandise that the American 
farmer can adopt in exchange. Even if it 
were, it would undermine a portion of 
American industry. We have increased our 
own industrial output, due to the war, and 
the farmer has increased his production. 
Thus we are obliged to sell our abnormal 
surpluses abroad, and as Europe has not 
yet found commodities on which to base 
exchange, we must sell on credit. There 
can be no complete recovery in Europe 
Sane a settlement of the Russian pro 
em. 

“Take the reverse of the procedure I 
have just outlined, and suppose that the 
Atlantic Seaboard to-day had to go to 
Russia for food. You need no diagram to 
find out what would happen.” 

In this connection, and in passing, I 
asked Hoover what, in his opinion, would 
eventually save Russia. He smiled quiz- 
zically and answered, “The hope of Russia 
is the growth of social sense from within.” 

I brought the conversation back to the 
question of the duration of our relief work 
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abroad, because, when all is said and done, 
this is one of the questions uppermost in 
the minds of millions of American people. 
Hoover his statement in this 


“We must not, for Europe’s sake, feed 
any portion of Europe beyond the time 
when it is in the power of local charities and 
local governments to perform the whole 
task. But whether the interval before we 
stop is one more winter or two, we cannot, 
as Americans, when we are the sole hope, 
fail 7” do - part in rs rg esa of the 
most ap ng misery that history has yet 
aed gy While Europe will not get back 
to normal in thirty xeon we must bear in 
mind that the standard of living in large 
areas there is hopelessly below ours, and 
the problem is to get these people back to 


“The case of Finland as related to me 
not long by the Finnish minister will 
illustrate the final importance of all these 
measures—not child relief alone. He de- 
clared that the American relief interven- 
tion in the winter of 1918-19, and toa lesser 
extent in the winter of 1919-20, not only 
enabled the Finnish Government to survive 
but laid the foundation for national 
stability. Its results so upheld the arms 
of the forces of order that the country has 
been able to overcome the menace of 
Bolshevism at its own door. Moreover, 
the Finnish Government took pride in the 
fact that it would ask no more charity 
from the American people and that the 
state would henceforth assume the entire 
burden of its helpless population.” 


. their own minimum standard. 


A Children’s League for Peace 


“So, with gradual but inevitable re- 
cuperation, the problem becomes less. To 
recapitulate: First, we intervened to feed 
the Belgians; then we intervened to feed 
the Allies; then we came to the rescue of 
the whole of Europe during the armistice, 
when we prevented a great famine. Then 
we undertook the children’s problem, which 
is:the last echo. If we can carry this 
through another year we shall have paid 
the last cent that we can be Ss 

We can now go into the question of what 
the permanent results of American relief 
in Europe will be. It had been in the back 
of my mind ever since Hoover began to 
talk. I said to him that I had heard the 
European Children’s Relief referred to as 
a sort of League of Nations. 

“No,” he replied. “It is a League of 
Children for Peace. First and last, Amer- 
ican charity, through its many organiza- 
tions, has saved fifteen million children in 
Europe. It has planted the American flag 
in the hearts of all these little ones and it is 
& greater protection to the United States 
than any battleship. 

“The problem of these children has not 
been a problem of race or religion, of poli- 
ties or economics; nor is it a problem of 
friend or enemy. It has been just a plain 
problem of children. 

“The children’s problem is one of those 
problems that cannot be handled by gov- 
ernmental action in weak or chaotic govern- 
ments. It is b on the special care and 
the working out of solutions to individual 
cases. It can only be built up on a great 
mass of voluntary services. Its necessity 
revolves around the dislocation of life— 
orphans, waifs, undernourishment, short- 
age of clothing, and the shortage of milk 
and fats and medical assistance. The first 
thing that happens in a famine is that the 
human animal begins to eat the food ordi- 
narily furnished to his cattle, which imme- 
diately curtails the supply of milk and fats 
available for human consumption. He 
later eats the animal itself. 

‘‘Many areas in Central Europe now have 
only about 20 per cent of their normal 
milk supply. The children of the white 
race are absolutely dependent upon their 
dairy products. 

“Our responsibility for children is not 
based alone on human aspirations, but it is 
also based upon the necessity to secure 
physical, mental and moral health and the 
economic and social pr of the nation. 
Every child that is d eapent in body, 
education or character is a charge upon the 
community as a whole and a menace to 
the community itself. The children are the 
army with which we must march to prog- 


ress. 

“In taking care of the European children 
we have insisted that wherever possible 
they be fed in the public schoolhouses. 
Thus we brought them back to school life 
and helped to perpetuate the educational 
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idea in an environment of content. If we 
had not rendered this service or had aban- 
doned it after it had been started, most of 
these charges would have perished. Those 
that did survive would have filled the jails, 
because most crime is due to undernourish- 
ment at some period. If the only achieve- 
ment of American relief had n this 
victory of the children it is sufficient to give 
the nation one of its sweetest and most 
precious memories. 

“One point in connection with our chil- 
dren’s campaign may be of interest. From 
the start I have been opposed to statements 
or appeals based on pictures of dying chil- 
dren, or so-called sob stuff. Our work is a 
work of prevention, and, no matter how 
poignant the situation, our people much 
prefer to think of children saved and as 
children fat and happy. If we had any 
other result it would mean that we were 
doing a very bad job. 

“Whatever our future economic or social 
telations with Europe may be, one thing is 
certain: We have the love and the grati- 
tude of millions of its children, and from 
this we should get a lasting and durable 
satisfaction. They are growing up with a 
feeling of faith in America and in Amer- 
icans. 

“In Warsaw there is a Pole who said 
that he had twelve children, all by the same 
mother. He declared that six of them were 
American. It turned out that these six 
were being fed at one of the American Relief 
Administration stations. Central Europe 
has many millions of such Americans, who, 
as they grow up, will remember America as 
the friend to whom they owe their adult 
strength and a return of friendship. 

“I have watched these children. They 
are not whining for our help and then get- 
ting debased by it and biting the hands 
that feed them. They are simply hungry 
and are accepting what comes, raf they are 
conscious of only two things—food and 
America.” 

I cannot close this chapter about the 
children without relating a touching inci- 
dent descri to me only the other day 
by Coningsby Dawson, the novelist, who 
lately returned from a trip through Eastern 
and Central Europe. He was traveling last 
January through White Russia on the old 
Russo-German battle front. The district 
was swept by seven separate invasions, the 
last having been the Bolshevist inroad of 
1920. Probably no section of Europe shows 
the devastation of war more graphically. 
Practically all the villages have been wiped 
out and when the inhabitants straggled 
back to take up the burden of life again 
their only refuges were the abandoned 
trenches, dugouts and gun emplacements. 
Yet this leprous landscape had been their 
noes and they settled down as best they 
coulda, 


The Three Kings 


One night Dawson and his guide were 
traveling through the country adjacent to 
Kovel. It was the Russian Christmas Eve, 
which comes thirteen days after our own. 
In that part of Russia there is a charming 
legend that on the night before Christmas 
the Three Kings, who symbolize the Three 
Wise Men of the East, come to the house 
of every child, bearing gifts. 

On this particular night these traditional 
kings were awaited as never before, for the 
land was prostrate and there was hunger 
in every wretched habitation. Dawson 
was picking his way across one of the old 
battlefields when he heard the sound of a 
child’s voice. It came from a dugout. As 
he approached he gathered that the little 
one was praying in her own language and 
sobbing as she prayed. He could under- 
stand only one word which had a curiously 
familiar sound, and which was repeated 
with pathetic and appealing insistence. 
When he asked his companion to translate 
what the child was saying he discovered 
that the tiny refugee was praying that 
Hoover might be one of the Three Kings 
and bring her a gift of food. 

No permanent result of American relief 
in Europe is more significant than the 
Educational Foundation which has grown 
out of the work of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Although it was insti- 
tuted a year ago it is just being translated 
into practical action. Like the charity for 
the children, it is bound to exert a strong 
constructive influence through all the com- 
ing years. 

hen the armistice was signed the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium was, to use 
(Concluded on Page 39) 
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No. 42 
4 Bascine plain convertible, gold filled . $25.00 
' W ith hand engraved dial as shown on No.44 $27.50 


14 kt. yellow or green solid gold . 835.00 


No, 43 
Cushion ¢ plain ribbon, gold filled, 
with round crystal rere 


14 kt. green solid gold. . . $100.00 
18 kt. white solid gold $1,000 





Prices include war tax 
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Ne. 46 
Bascine plain Verithin model, ultra quality, 
gold filled, 17 jewel adjusted $65.00 
14 ki. yellow or green solid gold $100.00 





Neo. 47 
Cushion square strap watch, sterling silver, 
17 jewel adjusted, radiolite dial $35.00 and $42.50 
14 kt. green solid gold $65.00 and $75.00 








No. 44 
Bascine plain ribbon, gold filled, plain dial $25 po 
W ith hand engraved dial ; $27.50 
14 ki. yellow o+ green solid gold ........ 832.50 














No. 45 
Octagon plain ribbon, yellow ar green gold 
hlled 317, 50 
14 kt. yellow on green solid gold... $55.00 
co 
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Sterling silver with square crystal $50.00 














Pay $25.00, at least, 


for a lady’s wrist watch 


WENTY-FIVE dollars is the lowest 
price at which you should expect to 
get a lady’s gold-filled wrist watch 
that will give good service. 


A low grade watch, while it may 
be worth what you pay, may cost more in the 
end by reason of frequent trouble and repairs. 


The Gruen Guild does not make a lady’s 
wrist watch to sell for less than $25.00. In order 
to offer you a watch at this price, backed with 
the reputation of the Gruen name, one of the 
several factories owned and operated by the 
guild now specializes on a standardized popular- 
priced watch on/y, which sells at from $25.00 to 
$50.00, 


The Gruen plant at Madre-Biel, Switzerland, 
produces only the higher-grade watches selling 
at from $60.00 to $6000.00, according to cases. 
The highest movement perfection is attained in 
those watches marked “Gruen Precision.” 


Many persons have said, “I wish I could own a 
Gruen, but it costs so much.” ‘The reason for 
this situation is that dealers cannot get a sufficient 
quantity of the lower-priced Gruens. Right now 
these watches are oversold, and have been over- 





Including 






the original 


sold for the past seven years, in spite of increased 
production every year. 

Unconsciously, many people have bought Swiss 
watches under the impression that they were 
gettiag products of the Gruen Guild. However, 
none are genuine Gruen Guild Watches unless the 
word Gruen is on the dial. 
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If you want to be sure of getting a lady’s wrist 
watch that will give good service, pay at least 


1 Guil 





and genuine “VERITH 


$25.00, and be sure that the name Gruen is on 
the dial. 


At the sign of the Gruen Guild 


CruenWatchesaresoldonly by chartered agencies, 
among the best jewelry storesineach locality, Look 
for the Gruen Service Emblem. There you will 
find the charming models illustrated above, and 
other Gruen Guild Watches for men and women, 


Prices: $25.00 to $750.00; 
from $100.00 to $6000.00, 


with diamonds 


A book of Etchings and Photographie Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely interested, 


Gruen Watrcumakees Guiip, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A 
Canadian Branch, T erent 


Masters in the art of watchmating since 1874 


Geld Case Bactery and Service Wertsheps, Gruen Watch 
mater» Guild, Time Hill, Cincinnati, where the jrweler 
watihmater (ancbtain uandardicced duplicate paris promptly 
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See How Easily the Sellers Flour Bin Is Filled 


Ww the flour bin is empty and there’s baking 
that simply Aas to be done—you can’t wait 
until John comes home at night to fill it. Regardless 
of the lifting and straining and climbing—all of 
which your doctor will warn you against— you must 
fill it yourself. 


That’s why the Sellers Mastercraft is fitted with 
the patented, Automatic Lowering Flour Bin— which 
any woman can fill with ease. 


Note how this patented bin comes down level 
with the table top. You fill it in comfort. Then 
you easily slide it back into place. 


Today there are Fifteen Famous Features in The 
Sellers Masterevalt—sach of great value. In addi- 
tion to the patented Flour Bin there are the Auto- 
matic Base Shelf Extender, the Dust-Proof Base 
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Top underneath the Sanitary Porceliron Work Table; 
the Ant-Proof Casters, Steam-Proof Finish, etc. No 
other cabinet in the world cotmbines these long 
wanted improvements. To furnish them costs us 
thousands of dollars extra each year—that is, more 
than the usual cost. 


Fits into any type kitchen 
The Sellers Mastercraft will fit, naturally, into any 


type of present day kitchen. Usually it takes the . 


place of the kitchen table. 


Go look it over at the local dealer’s store. Judge 
carefully the Fifteen Famous Features. This beauti- 
ful Sellers casts no more than any good cabinet. Why 
not enjoy its superior convenience? Most dealers 
will maketerms to suit your income. See about it 
today. If you do not know the dealer, write us. 





G. Il. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 


ELWOQD, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Company of Canada, Southampton, Ontario, Canada 





SELLERS 


KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


“The Best Servant in Your House” 
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‘amous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin— 
pronounced the most important improve- 
ment in kitchen cabinet design. Makes filling 
easy. Saves heavy lifting and treacherous 








climbing. A Sellers creation. 





Automatic Base Shelf Extender. When 
you open the door, the pots and pans 
are ev brought within easy 
reach. 
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(Concluded from Page 36) 
Hoover’s phrase, “The biggest groceryman 
in the world.” Everybody in Belgium was 
being rationed, and this means that the 
organization had about seven million five 
hundred thousand customers on its books. 


Every Belgian who was able to pay for his 
ration had to do so. The a Me that 
accrued were devoted in a large measure 
to the support of the destitute. 

With the cessation of war the Belgians, 
animated by the doctrine of self-help which 
had been part of the policy of the relief 
administration, turned swiftly to recovery. 
The combination of Belgian pride and 
Belgian energy quickly eliminated the 
necessity for charity, for the destitute dis- 
appeared into industry with almost unbe- 
lievable speed. Meanwhile the provision 
of the people had to go on until the govern- 
ment could restore the inflow of food 
through normal channels. The Commis- 
sion for Relief, as a result, found itself in 

ossession of about two hundred ten million 
rancs, or forty-two million dollars at nor- 
mal exchange, a the completion of its 
ost-armistice labors. It belonged to the 

elgians, since it was profit from food 
bought on their credit at wholesale and 
sold back to them at retail. What to do 
with it was a problem. 

The Belgian Government requested 
Hoover to establish some permanent me- 
morial to the relief organization, and sug- 
gested that the surplus be employed for 
this purpose. Just as Hoover develo 
actual relief along the lines of economic 
statesmanship, so did he now divert this 
fund to what might be termed educational 
proms In a letter to the Belgian 
Government he said: 

“During these years of association with 
the Belgians and from the discussions with 
my colleagues in the National Committee, 
with the members of the government of the 
universities and the public, it has become 
evident that no more democratic service 
could be rendered to the Belgian people 
than that these funds should be applied to 
the extension of higher education in Bel- 
gium. 

“The war and the recent economic situa- 
tion have demonstrated the extreme im- 

ortance of the widest distribution of 
igher education amongst all classes, espe- 
cially those of limited means. In order to 
compass this end it is necessary: 

“1. To undertake such measures as will 
o- the institutions of higher learning to 
the sons and daughters of those who have 
not the means to undertake the expenses of 
such higher training; and 

“2. To strengthen the financial re- 
sources of the institutions themselves so 
that they may not only render more effi- 
cient service to the community as a whole 
but also that they may undertake the addi- 
tional burden of this increased attendance.” 

His suggestion was of course adopted. 
In the organization of the first portion of 
the program two foundations have been 
created. One is the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium Educational Foundation in 
America, and the other is the parallel 
Fondation Universitaire, founded by act of 
Parliament in Belgium. 


Belgian Students in America 


The plan of the American foundation in- 
cludes the establishment of forty-eight 
exchange duate fellowships between 
Belgian and American universities, twenty- 
four Americans to study in Belgium and 
twenty-four Belgians to study in America 
each year; the creation of exchange pro- 
fessorships between Belgian and American 
universities; the employment of grants for 
special investigations leading to the ad- 
vancement of economic education, scien- 
tific and social ideas between Belgium and 
the United States. 

The various branches of the undertaking 
are now in full operation under the 
exchange-fellowship system. Twenty-four 
American students are entered in the Bel- 
gian universities of Brussels, Ghent, Liége 
and Louvain. Belgian students havé been 
matriculated at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of California, Johns Hopkins, Chicago 
and Leland Stanford. 

These foundations represent only one 
detail of a big scheme of advancement. 
The other portion deals with the rehabilita- 
tion of the educational institutions of 
Belgium. Already one hundred million 
francs have been divided between the 
universities of Brussels, Ghent, Liége and 
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Louvain, the School of Mines at Mons, 
and the Colonial School at Antwerp. When 
you have seen some of these battered in- 
stitutions—the result of the advance of 
German Kultur in 1914—you realize how 
much they need resurrection. 

I asked Hoover to explain the conse- 
quences of this notable work. His char- 
acteristic reply was: 

“In Belgium there existed before the war 
a wider gulf between classes than in almost 
any other European country. One result 
was that 37 per cent of the population was 
illiterate. The only way to bridge’the gulf 
between classes is to educate the children 
on a wholesale scale. Through this educa- 
tion the sharp class distinctions can be 
obliterated. Thus the educational founda- 
tions, together with the subsidizing of child 
welfare, which is also part of the program, 
will in time help to recast the whole na- 
tional social fabric.” 

After absorbing this deduction by 
Hoover, even the most casual American 
must have some sense of satisfaction in the 
accomplishment of per pbenintey arene, 
Just as the relief of the children bulwarked 
the future of Eastern and Central Europe, 
so will this aftermath of our work in Bel- 
gium register a whole new order there. 
Through American intervention Belgium 
built up a sense of self-sufficiency which 
vitalized her reconstruction. Now, with 
an endowed educational machine, that 
eternal bane of Europe—class confiict—will 
be softened and bridged. It is an achieve- 
ment of which American democracy may 
well be proud. 


The Emergency in China 


It remains only to dwell on one more re- 
sult of American relief abroad. It is the 
purely practical side and relates to the 
effect that our immense philanthropy will 
have on our future business relations with 
the countries benefited. When I asked 
Hoover what he thought would —— he 
showed the first signs of emotion that he 
had displayed since the beginning of our 
long interview. With vehemence he szid: 

“The value of American relief cannot be 
capitalized in any direct expansion of 
American trade. o man connected with 
American work of this character can suffer 
the suggestion that our work abroad has 
been done with a view to obtaining orders 
in the future for American goods. The sole 
idea has been the social and economic 
restoration of Europe, and through that 
regeneration, the economic safety of the 
rest of the world, including the United 
States. If Europe is plunged into chaos 
America, too, will have economic de- 
moralization. My firm conviction is that 
our relief is neutralizing the ferment. In 
preventing famine and worse on the other 
side of the Atlantic, we have insured our- 
selves against disaster on this side. We 
have done more, for we have left the mark 
of the true heart of America upon the 
world.” 

Our two billion five hundred million dol- 
lars for philanthropy constitutes only one 
phase of American relief expenditure. To 
this must be added the ten billivcn dollars 
that we have loaned to various European 
powers since the beginning of the war. We 
also purchased two billion two hundred 
twenty-five million dollars of foreign se- 
curities and bought back two billion dollars’ 
worth of American securities held abroad 
at the outbreak of hostilities. All this was 
relief in one form or another, and registers 
a grand total of sixteen billion seven hun- 
dred twenty-five million dollars. 

Any appraisal of American relief in alien 
lands would be incomplete without mention 
of our intervention in the China famine, 
though so far as actual money is concerned 
it is as yet a trifle alongside the billions 
that we have poured into Europe. 

Behind actual American succor in China 
ig that most vital of all agencies, which is 
prevention. It is merely a continuation of 
the Hoover formula in Europe, which aims 
at the root of trouble. Through our relief 
administration in the field, permanent and 
constructive improvements are being de- 
vised which will eventually make immense 
areas immune from such disasters as have 
brought about the present plight, when 
thousands are dying every day from starva- 
tion. They include the development of 
railway and canal projects, irrigation sys- 
tems and flood-defense measures. 

Thus in China as in Europe, American 
relief is a permanent and constructive force 
that will be effective long after the last 
appeal for funds has been made. 
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Col. House 
is on his way to 
Europe for the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Foreign News Service 


Col. E. M. House sailed for Europe last week. This 
is his second visit to old-world capitals as a member 
of the editorial staff of the Public Ledger and as an 
observer and advisor to its Foreign News Service. 


Col. House has a basis for inside knowledge of 
European affairs such as is possessed by no other 
living American, and which is reflected in the high 
character of Public Ledger Foreign News. 










He also contributes weekly editorial articles on inter- 





national affairs. 
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At hotel newsstands 





At your club 







Find out whether there is a paper in your 
city which prints Public Ledger Foreign 
News, and Col. House’s articles, by 
arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 
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Charm 


——that quality which 


denotes an intimate 
acquaintance with the 
refinements of life, 
combines the ability to 
attract and the power 
to win. 

Poor eyesight is a 
handicap to women. It 
reacts against the effec- 
tiveness of an otherwise 
magnetic personality. 

Your eyes should be 
examined regularly by an 
optical specialist, and 
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should be specified to en- 
sure the utmost satisfac- 
tion, Shur-on glasses, 
graceful in design and at- 
tractive in appearance, 
have made good eyesight 
popular. 


Shur-on Optical Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
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in’99. He'd got that lot at less than cost by 

taking a great gross of them and paying 

cash. The recollection could still irritate 

a No wonder the jobbers had jumped 
im! 

Curlow came in a little before nine. Mr. 
Flack regarded him with grave attention, 
returning his breezy good morning with a 
respectful bow. He despised Curlow, but 
he was also afraid of him—afraid, rather, of 
his powers. It was utterly inequitable that 
Curlow should be able at a word to deprive 
Mr. Flack of his livelihood, but it was 
equally undeniable that he could. The 
revolution would change all that, of course. 
Meanwhile Mr, Flack was prepared to be 
discreet. 

“TI had a bully idea last night,” an- 
nounced Curlow, hanging up his coat. 
“We'll have a regular bargain day, like the 
department stores. Every Friday we'll cut 
on a lot of left-overs—fill up the window, 
you know. It ought to bring in some trade 
and clean out the old stuff.” 

Mr. Flack inclined his head again. It 
was just as well, he thought, to keep young 
Curlow from seeing the expression in his 
eyes. Bargain sales! Mr. Flack knew all 
about them. There had been a time when 
he had harbored the same illusion. But 
young Curlow hated to have his ideas 
questioned, and jobs were scarce for fifty- 
six-year-old failures. 

“How does that strike you, Flack?” 

Mr. Flack permitted impulse to over- 
come discretion, 

“T wouldn’t do it, if I were you,”’ he said 
slowly. ‘Bargain sales are all right for big 
stores, where they draw in new trade. But 
they hurt little neighborhood stores like 
this. If you cut a price on Friday you 
can’t ae it back on Saturday.” 

Curlow waved his hand impatiently. 

“There ~~ go again, Flack! All you 
can see is the losing chance. It’s no wonder 
= never managed to make your own 

usiness pay. You're a wonder at seeing 
why things can’t be done!” 

Mr. Flack’s lips contracted slightly. He 
would have liked to continue the debate, 
but Curlow’s tone warned him. Besides, 
there was something in what Curlow said. 
A man who had failed over and over to run 
a store of his own could hardly qualify as 
an authority. If he persisted Curlow would 
only remind him of his record, and Mr. 
Flack was sensitive about this. He knew 
that he was a failure as a hardware mer- 
chant. He admitted it honestly—to him- 
self. He was even reconciled to it, now 
that he recognized the hardware business 
as only a part of an industrial and economic 
scheme which was about to pass into the 
discard forever. But he hated to be told 
about it nevertheless. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” he said. “We 
could close out those oil stoves perhaps. 
We've got quite a stock of odd lots that'll 
take moving.” 

“That’s what I figured,” said Curlow, 
mollified. ‘You make out a list some time 
to-day and we'll go over it together.” 

He submerged himself in the mail, and 
Mr. Flack, still smiling his tight-lipped 
smile, went out to the counter to wait on 
a customer. Curlow would learn in time, 
and he might be right, for that matter. 
After all, what did Mr. Flack know about 
it? Wasn’t he a chronic failure? 

The meditation engaged him while the 
morning passed. He jotted down a list 
of merchandise which had conspicuously 
failed to move of its own momentum, 


| scowling at the memories evoked by some 


of the items. Curlow was always gratify- 
ing a juvenile passion for novelty by plung- 
ing on ——s which caught at his 
a fancies. Mr. Flack, failure though 

e was, would never have loaded up on 
those electric dishwashers. They were in- 
genie, of course, but that made it all the 

arder to sell them. You had to have an 
intelligent buyer to —— a contrap- 
tion like that—somebody who wasn’t 
afraid to spend money in order to save 
expensive labor. A littlesuburban hardware 
store couldn’t possibly handle them to ad- 
vantage, he thought. 

He was considering the affair of a pat- 
ented hose joint when Werfer came in. 
Werfer’s visits were always welcome breaks 
in the monotony, and Mr. Flack looked up 
with a trace of eagerness as the man slid 
sidewise between the doors and came to- 
ward him. It flattered him a little to be 
on such intimate terms with the important 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Werfer. When the revolution came Werfer 
would be a commanding figure. He would 
very probably be commissary for East 
Maplewood at the least of it. He might 
stand much higher than that. Werfer 
knew all the big people at headquarters. 
He spoke of them casually, intimately, by 
their first names. 

“Well, comrade?” 

Werfer leaned on the show case. He was 
impressive, viewed thus. His head, with the 
vigorous growth of brown beard and hair, 
had a vague resemblance to Old Testament 

rophets as Mr. Flack had visualized them 
in his far-away Sunday-school days. And 
he had a good voice too—deep and round 
and confident. It was only when you got a 
full-length view of him that he failed to 
convince. His body was inadequate to his 
massive skull. Seen from behind, he was 
no more imposing than anybody else— 
than Mr. Flack himself, for instance. And 
he walked with an uncertain gait, as if he 
weren’t quite sure where he was going or 
how he'd be treated when he got there. 
Mr. Flack had observed these things on 
many occasions. They rather exaggerated 
his respect for Werfer’s mental qualities— 
a great mind, he thought, in a puny body. 

“‘T just mailed an enrollment card,” he 
announced in a whisper, with a sidelong 
glance at the partition beyond which 
Curlow read the new copy of the Hardware 
Globe. 

“Fine!” Werfer produced a red pocket 
notebook and a pencil stub. “Give me a 
note of it now. I'll hear from headquarters, 
of course, but ——”’ 

“Miss Millie Busby,” dictated Mr. 
Flack, ‘68 Larchwood Terrace.” 

“*H’m—same address as yours.”” Werfer 
wrote briskly. “It’s all right to get the 
women, of course, but I was hoping it would 
be aman. We need ——” 

Mr. Flack’s pride of achievement was 
aroused. 

“This will do us more good than a dozen 
men,” he declared. ‘Miss Busby’s a 
teacher over at the Eighth Ward School— 
the biggest school in Pittland. She’s got 
“* ildren in her room.” 

erfer looked up, interested. 

“That's different.” 

“T should say so!”’ Mr. Flack nodded 
emphatically. “We've got to get the next 
generation lined up behind the commune, 
even if we succeed in starting it in our own 
day. It’s women like Miss Busby who can 
do it for us,” he elaborated. ‘“‘She’s not an 
ordinary woman, either. Fine mind— 
intelligent.” 

“Good!” said Werfer. “I'd like to talk 
to her myself. I could give her some of the 
fine points.” 

Mr. Flack hesitated. He was a little 
jealous of his convert. Werfer, with his 
formidable whiskers and his booming 
voice—he frowned. But he saw no grace- 
ful way of refusing. 

“ Any evening you like,” he said. “TI’ll 
be glad to introduce you.” 

“T’ll look you up sure,” said Werfer. 
“Anc -hat reminds me—there’s 2. special 
assessment. I just got word—educational 
fund, you know. I thought I might as well 
collect ——-”’ 

Mr. Flack feit in his pocket. He had 
learned to regard these contributions with 
something like pleasure, now that he had 
definitely surrendered all idea of another 
attempt to start a business of his own. 
There was a sour satisfaction in giving a 
little now and then toward destroying the 
oppressive injustice which lay on humanity 
like a suffocating fabric. 

“‘ Just a dollar,” said Werfer. “I’ll make 
out the receipt.” 

Mr. Flack produced some silver and ex- 
changed it for the penciled blank. Werfer 
shook hands and departed, sidling through 
the door as before. Mr. Flack surveyed 
him with a faint resentment. There wasn’t 
any real need for Werfer to interfere in the 
matter of Miss Busby. Mr. Flack had 
already attended adequately to that. He 
hoped Werfer would be too busy to drop in. 

illie, eh? Her mother liked it better 
than Mildred. Mr. Flack nodded. He 
could understand that. His own mother 
had always called him Wesley instead of 
Charles. It came to him again that nobody 
had called him Wesley for alongtime. She 
missed the sound of Millie, did she? Well, 
Mr. Flack could understand that too. 
Queer how your name managed to get 
itself lost that way. It didn’t seem so 
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very long since he’d been Wesley instead 
of Mr. Flack. He shook his head. Even 
the commune wouldn’t make any difference 
about this. Comrade Flack—he frowned 
faintly at the sound of it. 

“Oh, Flack!” Young Curlow called 
peremptorily from beyond the partition. 
Mr. Flack moved obediently toward the 
rear of the store. He wouldn’t object to 
the tone, he thought, if Curlow had called 
him Wesley. 

m1 
ERFER exhibited the paper proudly, 
with, nevertheless, the deprecatory 
air of one to whom miracles are, after all, 
mere matters of routine. 

“Young friend of mine on the editorial 
staff,” he explained. ‘One of us—secretly, 
of course. Prints anything I give him.” 

Mr. Flack read it over Miss Busby’s 
shoulder, his jealousy of the future com- 
missary lifting its head once more. Werfer 
had stolen his thunder and magnified it 
ae, He, C. Wesley Flack, had con- 
verted Miss Busby, single-handed, to the 
communistiec doctrines, but there was no 
mention of him in the paragraph below the 
headlines. 

“*Teacher Joins Reds,’” repeated Miss 
Busby. “‘ Why that sounds as if I’d become 
an—an anarchist! I ——” 

“Tt’s a stand-pat sheet,” said Werfer. 
“They never can see the difference between 
a socialist, a communist and an anarchist. 
They call us all Reds. It doesn’t matter. 
Read what it says.” 

Mr. Flack’s eye had already traveled to 
the final word. He observed, with some 
bitterness, that Conrad Werfer was men- 
tioned as the instrument of Miss Busby’s 
enlightenment. For the rest, the para- 
graph “7 chronicled facts. 

“I—I didn’t know it would we in the 

apers,” said Miss Busby faintly. “I— 


“Doa lot of good,” said Werfer. “Think 
of the thousands who’re suffering under the 
curse of the rotten capitalistic oligarchy, 
without a gleam of hope! Think what 
this’ll mean to them when they read it! 
It’ll bring hundreds over to us, and it’ll 
throw a scdre into the leeches on the other 
side too.” 

“*I—I’d just as soon they hadn’t printed 
my name,” said Miss Busby. She glanced 
at Mr. Flack. “You didn’t tell me it 
would get in the papers.” 

“He didn’t know it would,” Werfer put 
in. “I managed that. Comrade Flack 
couldn’t have done it for you. I should 
think you’d be glad to stand by your colors 
publicly. You'll do a lot of good 2 

“T know. But it sounds—it sounds un- 
ladylike somehow.” 

Miss Busby’s eyes turned again to Mr. 
Flack. They hurt him a little. He puzzled 
over this, while Werfer elaborated his 
theory concerning the effect of the an- 
nouncement, drew a thrilling picture of 
cowardly capitalists trembling in their pal- 
aces at the news that the commune had 
gained a footing in their inner strongholds, 
of their downtrodden serfs, with a new hope 
lifting their despairing hearts. 

“Do—do you think it’s nice, Mr. Flack?”’ 
Miss Busby seemed to translate that queer 
look into words for him. 

“Oh, yes! Not that I’d have done it 
myself without’ your permission,” he said. 
She smoothed under the speech as a ruffled 
bird might have settled its disturbed plum- 


age. 
“Then I don’t mind, Mr. Werfer.” 
Werfer stayed on. He gave Miss Busby 
a number of the fine points, while her fin- 
gers maneuv»red down the edge of the 
stiff, coarse -bric. Mr. Flack watched 
them, remiz. 1 again of drilled workers 
coéperating etticiently at an endless task. 
And yet as Werfer talked the parallel re- 
vealed a flaw. The toilers Werfer described 
were driven slaves, hounded to their labor 
by the lash, hating as they drudged. Miss 
Busby’s fingers weren’t like that. He felt 
that they liked their work. They seemed 
almost to caress the coarse cloth. He 
frowned a little. There were real laborers 
like that—men and women who actually 
enjoyed their jobs. These presented a sud- 
den contradiction to Comrade Werfer’s 
philosophy. Presently Mr. Flack became 
aware of another fp in the logic. 
“If men should cease to aid each other 
mankind would perish,” declaimed Werfer 
sonorously. ‘“‘ Mutual help is one of the 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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basic necessities of existence. The working 

classes labor together to produce the things 
uired to sustain life. Producing plenti- 
| fully, the workers live stingily. Creating 
| by their labor, skill, ingenuity and sacrifice 
| the wealth of the world, they are entitled 
| to enjoy all that they produce, whereas 
conditions restrain them from enjoying 
more than a fraction of it.” 

Werfer paused, and Mr. Flack nodded, 
not too ea i ¢ He’d explained all this to 
Miss Busby himself. There wasn’t any 
need for Werfer to go over it again. 

“Take a practical illustration,” said 
Werfer in his conversational key. “Take 
a business we all know chou, Tole the 
hardware business, for instance. Suppose 
I’m a mechanic in a nail factory. I make 
nails all day for a couple of dollars. The 
man who owns the factory sells those nails 
to a wholesaler for, say, five dollars. Three 
dollars unearned profit right there, and 
that’s only the beginning. The wholesaler 
sells those same nails to a retailer for seven 
dollars —two dollars stolen right out of my 
pocket—and that’s not all. That retailer, 
wh. doesn’t produce a thing, who simply 
keeps a tollgate in the highway of trade, 
sells those same nails back to me, when I 
have to mend my roof, for fifteen dollars.” 

Mr. Flack scowled. 

“I'd like to be in the business if there 
was “7 such margin on a staple like nails,” 
he said. “You've got your figures wrong 
there, comrade.” 

Werfer spread his hands eloquently. 
Mr. Flack observed them with a new at- 
tention. It occurred to him that they were 
like Werfer’s body—inadequate. erfer 
wouldn’t make many nails with a pair of 
hands like these, he thought—soft, flimsy 
hands, ineffective even in gesture. 

“What does it matter—figures? That 
isn’t the point. The point is that labor 
produces and labor consumes, while a 
group of nonproducers stand between and 
atten on their artificial restraints—re- 
straints as obsolete as tollgates. What does 
that fellow Curlow do to justify his profits, 
I ask you?” 

Mr. Flack’s lips twisted. 

“He justifies all the profits he gets,” he 
said acidly. ‘“‘He hasn’t seen any so far.” 

“That's because he’s inefficient, even as 
a robber,” said Werfer quickly. “It doesn't 
signify. The point’s right here. We pro- 
duce everything. We got the right to con- 
sume everything. That’s the whole thing.” 

Miss Busby surveyed him compassion- 
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“You oe with so much feeling, Mr. 
Werfer. suppose you work very hard, 
like all of us.”’ 

“TI keep pretty busy,” said Werfer. But 
hespoke shortly, and resumed his oratorical 
tone at once: “ The proletariat of the world 
is stirring in its ancient sleep. When it 
wakes ——”’ 

Mr. Flack was relieved when he went. 
Somehow Werfer didn’t seem to belong in 
the pleasant corner over the register, with 
Miss Busby. He was more persuasive on a 
soap box under a street lamp. Queer, too, 
about those hands of his. They were white 
and they smelled a ively of soap, and 
yet they didn’t look clean. 

He came back from the door. Miss 
Busby was folding her sewing carefully. 

“Another dish towel?’”’ He spoke merely 
to cover an uncomfortable silence. But 
again he remarked a faint color in the 
cheeks, was aware of their extraordinary 


softness of appearance. 
“Yes,”’ said Miss Busby. ‘I like to hem 
dish towels. I used to do it when I was 


learning to sew, you know.” 
Mr. Flack carried away with him a vague 
icture of a solemn little girl learning to 
em dish towels—and liking it. As he 
turned out the gas the thought came to him 
that it was a pity there wasn’t more 
use for dish towels in Miss Busby’s scheme 
of existence. People who liked to hem dish 
towels probably would like to use them. He 
fancied that Miss Busby would enjoy fuss- 
ing about a kitchen. She impressed him 

uite suddenly as that kind of a woman— 
the Millie kind. 

He was demonstrating a patented roast- 
ing pan to a very practical housekeeper 
next morning when Werfer sidled between 
the doors. The fine glow of salesmariship 
was in him, so that he resented the inter- 
ruption fiercely and performed behind him 
a savage, brushing gesture. Mrs. od amg 
had been manifestly wavering under 

rsuasions, but the sound the doors 
roke the spell. It might all be just as he 

said, she told him, but she’d look round a 
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little further before she decided. He man- 
aged to receive this intelligence amiably, 
but his scowl appeared as he faced Werfer, 
and his tone was almost impatient. 

“Well?” 

Werfer waved a newspaper. 

“We've made ’em sit up and take notice 
this time,”’ he whispered in hoarse triumph. 
“TI told youso! Didn’tI say we'd throw a 
scare into ’em? Didn’t I?’ 

Mr. Flack fumbled for his glasses and 
read, at the behest of Werfer’s forefinger, 
again irritated by that contradictory im- 
pression of a well-soaped uncleanliness: 


No Rebs IN PITTLAND SCHOOLS 
BOLSHEVIK TEACHER SUSPENDED 


“TI told you so!” Werfer nudged Mr. 
Flack’s ribs. “‘Go on—read the rest of it. 
They’re shaking in their little boots—all of 
"em! We've started something all right!” 

Mr. Flack read on: 

“*The public schools of Pittland will 
spread no anarchistic doctrines,’ declared 
the Hon. J. Ridgeway Gorham, chairman 
of the board of education, after the special 
session which was called last evening to con- 
sider the case of Miss Millie _— of the 
Eighth Ward School, whose enr: \iment in 
the reddest of the Red organiza_ions was 
exclusively announced in yesterday's News. 
‘The board will protect Pittland children 
against mental infections with the same 
vigilant measures that safeguard their bod- 
ily well-being. The accused teacher has 
been suspended from duty pending a thor- 
ough investigation, and should this prove 
the charges her dismissal will follow as a 
natural consequence. There is no room in 
our schools for anything but straight de- 
mocracy. No Bolshevists need apply.’” 

Mr. Flack thrilled for a moment at the 
realization that it had been he who had 
tossed this bomb into Pittland’s smug 
bourgeois contentment. As Werier said, 
they were sitting up and taking notice— 
and he had done it! 

Then, quite unreasonably, he encoun- 
tered a sense of reproach. He ought to be 
proud, he knew, and yet he wasn’t. 

“They’re one to give us the one thing 
we need!” Werfer leaned over the counter. 
“A martyr! There’s nothing like a persecu- 
tion or two to help the cause along. By the 
time they’ve crucified that teacher we’ll 
have a thousand new members! I’ve been 

laying hard for something like this, and 
ve put it over at last. Wait till Slavinski 
hears about it! He’ll come out here himself 
to take charge, I'll bet! Think of it! You 
don’t know him like I do—he’s a wonder!” 

Mr. Flack frowned at the pege. A mar- 
tyr! H’m! Martyrs were admirable, of 
course, and necessary too. But somehow 
it seemed to Mr. Flack that Miss Busby 
wasn’t the right sort. He felt that she 
would regard martyrdom as not quite lady- 
like, and in spite of himself he half agreed 
with her. It wasn’t, when you came right 
down to it. 

“Can—can they discharge her for that?” 
he asked. 

“Sure they can! They’ve _ the power, 
and we'll never get it away from them ex- 
cept by helping them abuse it. Besides, 
look at the publicity! A case like this gets 
into every paper in the country, and with 
Slavinski fighting it through the courts for 
us we'll Ft more advertising than we could 
buy with a million dollars. Why, it’s as 

ood as the Wall Street bomb explosion! 
hey’!l date history from the Busby case if 
we work it right!” 

Mr. Flack shook his head. History 
seemed a remote affair. He couldn’t get his 
thoughts away from Miss Busby herself —a 
little girl hemming dish towels. 

“But can they do it?” he persisted, 
“Can they take her job away from her fora 


thing like that?” 
“Tf they can’t we'll make ’em,” said 
Werfer. “ Why, it’s just like finding money! 


I tell you, I’ve got to hand it to myself! 
The minute you told me about her a a 
teacher I saw the whole thing—worked it 
right out in my head.” 

“But what'll become of her? She can’t 
get another job if they throw her out of this 
one, and she’s ——’”’ 

“Oh, we'll take care of that when we 
come to it. We can’t bother with petty 
details now. What’s a school-teacher, more 
or less, in a cause like this? You don’t get 
it yet. It’s big, comrade—big!” 

Curlow appeared at the door of the office. 
Mr. Flack became yg Some mage He 
ought to be at work on the books, and Cur- 
low knew that Werfer’s visits were per- 
sonal too. 
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“You'll have to excuse me,’”’ he whis- 
pered. “‘The boss ——” 

Werfer nodded, combining an element of 
compassion with the understanding in his 
look. Mr. Flack walked slowly back to the 
books, endeavoring unsuccessfully to visu- 
alize Miss Millie Busby in the part of a 
crimson Joan of Arc. He could see Werfer’s 
eg 2 quite clearly. In a way, it was a 

ig thing. It had tremendous possibilities 
for the cause. It might even precipitate 
the social revolution for which they all 
waited so eagerly. And he, C. Wesley 
Flack, had been the means of bringing it 
about. Yes, looking at it that way, ic was 
thrilling. Curlow, ordering him about, 
didn’t dream that he was a moving cause 
behind vast economic changes. To Curlow 
he was just old Flack, the chronic failure, 
the standing joke of the hardware trade. 
Yes, it was a big thing. 

And yet he couldn’t help wondering 
about iss Busby. Just bigness, he 
ary Fy wouldn’t — to her as strongly 
as it did to Werfer. He was pretty sure that 
she would think more about her post in 
the Eighth Ward School than Werfer 
thought about it. It occurred to him that 
even his job in Curlow’s store was a fairly 
important thing to C. Wesley Flack. Prob- 
ably Miss Busby, who’d never been any- 
thing except a teacher, would regard her 
pees with even more concern. The idea 

arassed him through his morning’s work 
and his brief lunchtime. It continued to 
trouble him during the early afternoon. At 
four o’clock he ventured greatly and asked 
for the rest of the day off. Curlow frowned. 

“Of course, if you’ve got to. But I 
wanted to talk to you about this bargain 
business.”’ 

Mr. Flack fumbled in his pocket. 

“T’ve made a list,”’ he said in a carefully 
neutral voice—‘‘ goods that will have to be 
cut if we’re ever going to move them. Of 
course your judgment would be better about 
that, though, than mine. I just picked out 
some stock that doesn’t seem to sell.” 

Curlow’s eye sped down the page and 
his brows gathered. 

“Gracious! I didn’t realize what a lot 
of-junk we'd been collecting,” hesaid. “‘ You 
sure these figures are right?”’ 

Mr. Flack was quite sure. 

“Well, you’ve got a lot of goods listed 
that would sell all right with the proper 
kind of a push behind them,” objected Cur- 
low after a pause. “Those dishwashers, for 
instance ——” 

“They’re very clever,”” conceded Mr. 
Flack, “but they don’t seem to move. Our 
trade isn’t up to them, I guess.” 

“Well, we’ve got to do a certain amount 
of educating,” said Curlow. “We can’t 
expect to introduce a thing like that ——”’ 

“It doesn’t seem to me that we can afford 
to educate our trade on the margin they 
allow us,” put in Mr. Flack cautiously. 
“The profit on those goods just about cov- 
ers overhead and depreciation.” 

Curlow emitted an impatient sound. He 
disliked the words. Mr. Flack wouldn’t 
have used them if his mind had been singly 
on the topic. 

“We'll go over it to-morrow,” said Cur- 
low. “It looks to me as if you’d bungled 
the whole job, Flack.” 

Mr. Flack went out without offering a 
defense. He wasn’t sure himself that he 
hadn’t bungled it. Only he knew that the 
items he had listed had always been slow- 
moving, unprofitable goods in his own 
experience. Of course that didn’t prove 
anything. He’d always gone on the rocks 
with those stores of his. It was very pos- 
sible that Curlow’s' youthful judgment was 
quite as good as Mr. Flack’s mature deduc- 
tions from his successive disasters. Any- 
way, just at present he couldn’t get his 
thoughts down to business. 

He found Werfer in the act of enlighten- 
ing Miss Busby concerning her part in the 
imminent cataclysm. The booming voice 
met him in the hall as he paused to give his 
shoes a final wipe on the inner mat. 

“Why, you'll be a national character be- 
fore we’re through with this, comrade! The 
whole country will be talking about you 
inside of a week!”’ 

It seemed to Mr. Flack that Miss Busby 
said “Oh, dear!” But the tone was too 
faint for him to be sure of the words. He 
came in quickly, irritated at Werfer’s pres- 
ence. Couldn’t the fellow let her alone? 
After all, it was Mr. Flack’s job to explain 
to her. Werfer hardly knew her. Calling 
hercomradetoo! Fresh,thought Mr. Flack. 

Miss Busby’s eyes reached out to him. 
They hurt him, somehow, just as they had 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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(Centinued from Page 42) 
hurt before. She didn’t understand, of 
course. It must all seem very terrifying to 
her. Werfer hardly noticed him. 

i We'll give ’em the finest fight they ever 
saw,” he declared. ‘ Wait till Slavinski gets 
here and takes hold of this case of yours! 
You'll see fur fly!” 

Miss Busby brightened. 

“Do you mean that he can make them 
give me back my place?” She spoke to 
Werfer, but her eyes appealed to Mr. Flack. 

“No, and we don’t wait trem to—that’s 
the whole point! If they give you back 
your job we've got nothing to complain 
about. It’s the injustice of it that we need 
in our business. Of course, outwardly, 
that’s what you’ll demand in your suit, 
Slavinski will ask for an injunction the first 
wang te compel the board to reinstate you. 
It’ll be denied and he’ll appeal. That won’t 
do any good either. All these capitalistic 
courts are me ! rotten. But the fight is 
what counts y the time Slavinski’s 
played his last card every paper in the 
country will be running your name in big 
headlines. You'll be the heroine of the 
whole party! Think of it!” 

“TI—I’d rather have my place back,” said 
Miss Busby. ‘“‘I—I don’t want to have my 
name in the papers. I don’t understand at 
all. Why, they talked to me as if—as if I 
went round putting bombs under people!”’ 

“Don’t mind that,” said Werfer. ‘“That’s 
the regular capitalistic trick, and you’ll get 
used to it. You can’t expect anything but 
injustice, and injustice is just what we 
want. Now here’s the program: I’ve wired 
Slavinski, and I ought to hear from him to- 
night. When he comes he’ll file a suit in 
your name ——” 

“No,” said Miss Busby with a firmness 
which startled Mr. Flack, “not in my 
name. It’s been in the papers too much.” 

“But it has to be in your name,” per- 
sisted Werfer. ‘‘ Don’t you see that if you 
don’t sue nobody can? You're the injured 
party.” 

“Are you sure of that?”’ She sat up a 
little straighter and her eyes brightened for 
the first time in the interview. ‘“ Unless I do 
it nobody can?” 

“Of course! You've got to -——” 

“Then I can keep my name ott of the 
papers if I want to?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“I'm going to then,” said Miss Busby 
with decision. ‘‘I’m not going to have peo- 
ple think I’m a—an anarchist. I’ve been 
teaching school for twenty-six years with- 
em demerit on my record, and ‘ 

Mr. Flack had anidea. His sense of guilt 
lay heavily on him. It had been through 
his agency that Miss Busby’s placid life had 
been so troubled. He realized dimly that 
she was not of the stuff of which g revo- 
lutionists are made—that she never would 
be. It came to him with a sudden force of 
ee he didn’t want her to be. 

It hink there’s a way out of it, Miss 
Busby,” he put in quickly. ‘“ You joined 
the party undera misunderstanding. That's 
my fault. I didn’t make it clear enough or 
you'd never have signed.” 

“T never meant to throw bombs,” she 
conceded. “I thought it was just a ques- 
tion of voting.” 

“Well, then”’—he silenced Werfer’s im- 
pending oration with an imperative ges- 
ture—‘“‘all you need to do is to resign from 
the party and explain to the board that you 
didn’t understand what it stood for.” 

She shook her head. 

“T did that. I wrote out my resignation 
in the board room and showed it to Mr. 
Gorham himself. I told him that I never 
did believe in violence.” 

Werfer broke in quickly. 

“Oh, why did you dothat? It spoils our 
whole chance!” 

Mr. Flack turned deliberately upon him. 

“You keep still!’’ he ordered in a tone 
and manner wholly foreign to his acquaint- 
ance with lFimself. He emphasized the 
command with a prolonged stare, under 
which Comrade Werfer’s eyes wavered and 
dropped. Mr. Flack addressed Miss Busby. 

“Then they’ll reinstate you, of course.” 

“‘No’’—she shook her head—‘‘they said 
that it didn’t make any difference whether 
I resigned or not. I'd still be a traitor 
at heart and I’d teach treason to the 





children.” She controlled her voice with 
an effort. ‘I wouldn’t—it isn’t in the cur- 
riculum. In twenty-six years I’ve never 


broken a single rule, and —— 
on Werfer’s enthusiasm escaped re- 


m TAL the better!” he cried. “Don’t you 
see that you’ve got a perfectly splendid 
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case for the courts? Why, you might even 
win your suit!” 

She turned her eyes helplessly to Mr. 
Flack. Something in them seemed to im- 


plore him to end the debate. He faced 
Werfer. 
Ph d better go, Werfer. I'll attend to 
this. 
eee lau 


You? weet you've just been advising 
her to go back on us. I guess not! I'll 
stay!” 

Mr. Flack heard his voice speaking as if 
from far spaces; he seemed to see himself 
with the eye of a neutral, interested by- 
stander as he took one step ‘closer to Werfer 
and closed one hand tightly. 

“You ft out of here,” said Mr. Flack, 
“or—or I’ll—I’ll soak you on the nose!” 

He had a sense of unreality. It couldn’t 
possibly be C, Wesley Flack who used that 
tone and gesture and those crude words. 
Werfer, strangely coilapsed, seemed to dis- 
solve from the picture like a fade-out on the 
screen. Mr. Flack found himself facing 
Miss Busby again. 

“*I1—I beg your pardon,” he said thickly. 
“I—I didn’t mean to speak like that.” 

“T thought 2 were really going to 
strike him,” said Miss Busby faintly. “I— 
I sort of hoped you would.” 

Mr. Flack stared. This was a different 
Miss Busby too. An idea woke in him—a 
monstrous, impossible idea, a thing absurd 
even to contemplate and yet mysteriously 
enticing. He had a strange conviction of a 
kind of comradeship quite unlike that of 
the party, a sense that he and Miss Busby 
stood together against all the world. And 
there wes too, a realization of a new and 
not unpleasant responsibility. It was his 
fault that she had lost her place. He 
owed her 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
asked unsteadily. “Do you expect to go 
on teaching?” 

“Nobody 





“I’m afraid I can’t,”’ she said. 
will want me after this.” 

“But you'll have a pension anyway. 
You've taught long enough.” 

“No, they—they took that away too. 
It’s forfeited in case of dis-discharge for 
cause.” She choked a little on the word. 

“Then what are you going to do?” he 
repeated. 

“IT don’t know yet. 


to think.” 
said Mr. Flack deliberately. 


I haven’t had time 


“T know,” 
“T’ll tell you. You're going—you’re going 
to m-m-marry me—the first thing in the 
morning. Do you hear?” He lifted his 
voice threateningly on the final words, the 
very tone he had used on Werfer. He 
stepped forward, too, and his hands were 
tightly closed. But he saw that here was 
no need of direct action. Miss Busby’s 
eyes seemed to enlarge and soften. 

“Am I?” she said nied “Why, won’t 
that be nice, Wesle 

Mr. Flack started. The name did some- 
thing to him—stripped away a husk of 
withered years and revealed a boy, the boy 
who had taken prizes for speaking pieces, 
perhaps. 

“You-—-you know my name!” 

“T couldn’t help seeing it on the news- 
paper you subscribe to,” she apologized. 


Mr. Flack took another step forward. 
“Say it again,” he said huskily. 


v 
R. FLACK wore a checked gingham 
apron and wielded a new dish towel, 


with cross-stitched initials, with which he 
imparted a fine luster to the warm glass 
and china which Millie lifted from the 
sudsy pan in the sink. She inspected the 
results of his labor while she groped in 
the pan for errant knives and spoons. 

“See how much nicer they look when 
they aren’t rinsed? You’re learning to do 
them beautifully, Wesley.” 

Mr. Flack accepted the tribute modestly. 
He rather prided himself on his dish wiping, 
and enjoyed it, as he enjoyed everything 
else involved in this new world of two 
rooms and Millie. He watched her care- 
fully through sidling eyes and dropped his 
towel neatly into the suds. 

“There, I’ve soaked it!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll have to get a dry one, Millie.” 

“Never mind. We've got plenty,” she 
said a little eagerly. ‘Get two or three.” 

Mr. Flack smiled thinly as he went into 
the other room. He had become adept at 
such pretexts for drawing on the linen 
chest. It hadn’t taken him long to dis- 
cover how Millie loved to use things out of 
it. He stood looking down at the ordered 
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ne of-folded cloth, thinking of Millie | 
making them one by one through twenty- 
six years of empty evenings, inventing new 
decorations and refinements for pillow slips 
and bath towels and dishcloths. Somehow 
it hurt him 

A moment of quick com ion merged 
into the sobering thought that just as eas- 
ily Mr, Flack himself might have traveled 
to the journey’s end without finding Millie. 
He'd always been too busy to bother with 
girls. A young fellow trying to make good 
in the hardwitre line on half enough capital 
couldn’t afford to saddle hi maelf with en- 
cumbrances, of course. If any one of those 
experiments had succeeded, perhaps he'd 
have had time to marry—and courage. 
But it wouldn't have been Millie in that 
case. The idea almost reconciled him to his 
failure—almost. 

He shook his head as he fumbled for the 
dish towels. Even at fifty-six there might 
have been a future for C. Wesley Flack. 
You couldn’t ever be sure that something 
wouldn't turn up. He'd sacrificed that 
sibility in the impulsive moment when he'd 
undertaken to look after Millie. Not that 
he was sorry. He'd have done it again 
more willingly than before. But there was 
Millie herself to consider. She'd married a 
failure. And Mr. Flack stood face to face 
with a new and ugly fear that he had 
never known in the old days—the fear that 
he might not be able to take care of Millie. 

The fear came back into the kitchenette 
with him. The china didn’t shine as 
brightly somehow. He felt a new, fierce dis- 
content with the tiny cubby-hole and the 
table stove, the few cheap bits of furniture. 
Millie ought to have a real home—a home 
that measured up to that hope chest of 
hers. And instead 

“What's beim you, Wesley?” 

Millie wrung out the dishcloth and spread | 
it neatly on the upturned pan. She dried 
her hands, and he saw how pink and soft 
they were from the task. Millie, facing the 
world with those hands—if anything hap- 
pened to him. She shook her head at his 
evasions. 

“Tell me about it. We're partners, 
aren’t we? We've got to share every- 
thin —troubles and al yg 

t’s just business,” he said as they went 
into the sitting room. “I can’t help worry- 
ing about the way things run at the store. 
If this goes on it won't be long before the 
creditors step in. I know the signs.”” He 
laughed grimly. “I ought to—lI’ve seen 
‘em often enough.” 

She drew the story from him deftly. 
Curlow’s obstinate self-confidence and in- 
experience were getting the business into 
deep waters while Mr. Fla’. looked on | 
helplessly, “Why don’t you t. il him? You | 
know so much more about it —— 

“T can’t. He won't take a word from | 
me. {ff I try to argue with him it always 
comes back to my record, and there’s no 
dodging that. I’m a failure and Curlow 
knows it, and if he got sore at me I don’t 
know where I'd ever get another job.” 

“With all your experience?” Millie 
shook her head. “You don’t do yourself 
justice, Wesley.” 

. Experience?” 











Mr. Flack gave the word 
an acid bite. “ Experienc e in failing 
that’s all I’ve had. I’ve found out all the 
ways there are to fail in the hardware busi- 
ness, I guess. But I never found out the 
way to succeed at it. That’s the whole 
trouble.” 

Millie smiled indulgently. The look 
made him think of his mother. He could 
remember her looking at him like that. 

“Knowledge is knowledge,” she told 
him, “It doesn’t matter how it’s gained so 
long as you have it. If you've learned what 
not to do you've learned more than half 
the lesson. And Mr. Curlow needs just 
exactly that knowledge, doesn’t he? His 
ideas aren't all bad, are they?” 

Mr. Flack conceded some exceptions. 

“But he only hits it right now and then, 
and he hits it wrong every day.” 

Millie smiled triumphantly. 

“You know when he’s going to hit it 
wrong, don’t you?” 

“Yes; that’s the worst of it. I haye to 
sit there and watch him do the same fool | 
trick that broke me twenty years ago and 
never say a word against it. He goes right 
up in the air unless I agree with him.” 

“And you Tek he’ ll fail if he keeps on?” 

“T’ll give him six months more,” said 
Mr. Flack. “Then I’ll be, looking for an- 
other job—and so will he.” 

Millie nodded. 

“Then it doesn’t matter so much, does | 
it, if he gets angry at you now? It will come 








makes pitted, worn 
timer shells run 
like new 


Sooner or later timer shells 
become worn and pitted-- 
then your Ford “ misses,’ 
and is hard to start, for the 
ridges and pits cause the 
roller to jump away from 
the contacts. That's the 
time to install a 


NEVER-FAIL 


Timer Unit for Fords 


The Never-fail roller can't leave 
the track—can’t be jarred away 
by bumps in the road or pits in 
the shell. Its strong, straight 
thrust insures constant contact, 
and a fat, hot spark all the time. 
With the Never-fail you can use 
the pitted, worn shells that you 
used to throw away—get double 
service from each shell. By put 
ting the Never-fail in a new shell, 
you protect it against pitting, and 
bring increased comfort to youir- 
self in easier starting and smoother 
running. 


The Never-fail Timer Unit fits 
any standard type shell, Just re 
move your present brush and in- 
sert the Never-fail Unit. All 
wearing parts are of hardened 
Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or your fifty cents will be 
refunded. 
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post paid 
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Long Island City, N. Y. 
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4VERY valve, large or small, has the 

“game function: to control the flow 
of steam, water, air, gas, oil, or other 
vaporsand liquids. Theright valveassures 
safety and satisfaction in the power plant; 
comfort and convenience in the home. 


Jenkins Valves are right—kept so by the 
high manufacturing standard maintained 
by Jenkins Bros. today, as it has been 
for more than 56 vears. 


And Jenkins standard means: correct 
design for each service; the use of more 
and the best metals; perfect castings, 
accurately machined; a thoroughness of 
manufacture carried to the minutest de- 
tail; and rigid tests that prove each valve 
perfect before it leaves our factory. 

Jenkins Valves are heavier and so pro- 
portioned that they remain dependable 
in the severest as well as the average 
service. They are made of brass, iron, 
and steel in standard, medium, and extra 
heavy patterns for all requirements. 


Jenkins Valves, sold by supply houses 

o > 
everywhere, are known by the “Jenkins 
Diamond Mark”’ and the signature cast 
on the body—demand this identification. 


Write us 


All users of valves are invited to write 
for data on the valves in which they are 
interested. Manufacturers who incor- 
porate valves in their products may freely 
call upon us for active codperation. 
Home owners will find helpful informa- 
tion in our special booklets on Plumbing 
and Heating Valves for the home. 
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to the same th‘ng in six months unless he 
changes his po..zy, won’t it?” 

“That’s what’s driving me crazy,” said 
Mr. Flack. “I wouldn’t mind if it wasn’t 
for you. But when I think of what it would 
mean ——”’ 

“Wesley, I want you to have it out with 
him to-morrow. If he loses his temper and 
discha you, we’ll manage somehow, just 
as we'll have to manage if he goes bank- 
rupt. And it’s really your duty to give him 
the benefit of what you know. It’s disloyal 
if you don’t warn him.” 

She stood her ground with a soft obsti- 
nacy against which no argument of Mr. 
Flack’s could make progress. At breakfast 
she wrung a promise from him and sent 
him off to the store under an obligation 
which oppressed and relieved him at once. 

He’d very probably lose his job before 
the day was over, but at least he’d know 
the worst and be done with it instead of 
worrying about the future. And he felt the 
force of Millie’s reasoning. It was better 
to be out of a job while he still had some- 
thing left of his savings and while he was 
in good health than to risk waiting until 
one or both of these assets had been lost. 
His head was up as he went through the 
morning routine. 

He knew what he was going to say, and 
the words ——— had a certain antici- 
patory savor on his tongue. 

He saw that young Curlow was in bad 
humor when he arrived. Curlow barely 
grunted a response to Mr. Flack’s good 
morning and marched straight back to the 
office, scowling. The storm signals had the 
effect of stiffening Mr. Flack’s spine. He 
was angry enough at the rebuff to have a 
little extra courage. He followed Curlow 
a 20 

“T’ve held my tongue as long as I can, 
Mr. Curlow. I’ve stood back and watched 
you try one losing scheme after another, 
when I knew all the time that they were 
sure losers. Every time I’ve tried to warn 
you you’ve shut ine up sharp. Now I’m 
going to tell you a few things you need to 

ear, and then you can fire me as quick 
as you like—but you'll listen first.” 
urlow stared blankly. 

“TI thought this town was pretty dry,” he 
began, but Mr. Flack waved an imperative 

an 


“You think I’m a failure, and I am. 
But I’ve learned something every time I 
fell down. I learned not to overstock when 
I was twenty-five. It cost me seven years’ 
savings to learn it. I learned right then to 
buy according to my sales records and not 
by guesswork or because I liked a drum- 
mer. You haven’t learned that yet. Only 
yesterday you gave an order for more lawn 
mowers than we’ve sold in two years just 
because the salesman rubbed you the right 
way.” 

“You know a lot that isn’t so, Flack. I 
bought those mowers because I got an 
extra ten off.” 

“Yes, and you’ll have capital tied up in 
them for the next three years—capital you 
ought to be turning over three or four times 
a year. That’s another thing I learned, 
Curlow—turnover. You can learn it the 
same way I did if you like, or you can 
believe somebody who’s paid for the knowl- 
edge. The quickest way to go broke in this 
business is to tie up money insurplusstock— 
and you’re doing it with both hands.” 

There was an extraordinary satisfaction 
in omitting the respectful Mister. C. Wes- 
ley Flack felt himself suddenly superior to 
the young fellow at the desk. He wagged 
a lean finger at him. 

“There’s another way almost as quick. 
I learned that one, too, and you're on your 
way to learn it. Go into something outside 
your business—put some money into an 
invention maybe, or speculate a bit in real 
estate. It’s a sure-fire way to go broke. 
And you're all set to invest in that patent 
motor lock that McAllister’s trying to float. 
Every dollar you put into it is just so much 
more weight on the neck of this business. 
Where your money is, there your mind is 
every time. I backed a nonrefillable bottle 
in 1902 with money that ought to have 
gone on the jobbers’ bills. The bottle was 
all right, but it closed me up just the same.” 

“TI don’t know what you're getting at, 
Flack. I pay you to sell goods over the 
counter and keep books. hen I want a 
lecture on my business I’m able to ask 


| for it.” 


“That’s just where you’re wrong. You 
don’t know that! You don’t know even 
what I know about this business—and 
— mainly just this: I don’t know it 
a ad 
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“Go on—get it all off your chest while 
you're at it!”” Curlow snapped his watch 
and leaned back. 

“You buy too much always,” said Mr. 
Flack, “but you buy the wrong goods too. 
You get interested in a novelty and your 
interest runs away with your judgment. 
There’s no novelty in the good old staple 
lines end you buy them with your eyes 
shut. Any drummer with a new idea can 
walk out of here with an order, and you have 
to educate the trade to buy it—usually by 
slashing the price below cost.” 

“I’m up to date,” admitted Curlow. “I 
run @ modern store.” 

“Yes, and you’re paying for the privi- 
lege. I keep your books. I know what we 
owe right now, and I know as well as you 
do that the bills have got to be met out of 
your private funds. There’s no chance that 
the store can meet them. Any czy now 
— be getting a visit from some keen 

ellow like McKane, of Crawford & Bliss. 
He knows the signs all right, and he’ll talk 
to you a whole lot worse than I have. 
know! I’ve heard him more than once.” 

“Have it your own way,” said Curlow. 
“What gets me is where you’re heading. I 
don’t see what all this riot is going to get 
you, Flack.” 

“T’m trying to save my job, that’s all! 
I’ve got a stake in this business myself, 
even if I’m only on the pay roll. hen 
they close you up they’!1 close me out, and 
I’ve got a wife to take care of. I can’t 
afford to sit tight and watch my job go out 
from under me when I know exactly how to 
ype it. I don’t expect to convince you. 

wouldn’t have listened to an old-timer 
twenty or thirty — ago any more than 
you'll listen now, but I’m doing my best at 
any. rate.” 

e turned abruptly and stalked out to 
the counter, breathing hard. The sound of 
the opening door was enough to interrupt 
any conversation. Customers were too im- 
portant these days. 

But it was not a customer who faced him 
this time across the pocketknife show case. 
He felt the old half-guilty tremor in his 
knees as he met the level of Mr. 
Michael McKane, chief credit man for 
Crawford & Bliss. 

“Hello there, Flack! I wondered what 
had become of you. Haven’t seen you for 
quite a while, have I?” He shook hands 
amiably. Mr. Flack’s mood lifted. After 
all, McKane wasn’t here to talk to C. Wes- 
ley Flack. There was consolation in that, 
even —— the visit spelled that disaster 
which he had not expected for six months 
at least. McKane could make a fellow feel 
mighty cheap without ever lifting his voice. 

““Curlow here?’”” McKanesobered. Mr. 
Flack gestured silently toward the parti- 
tion. He was suddenly sorry for Curlow. 
He remembered the first time this thing 
had happened to C. Wesley Flack. He was 
sc sorry for Curlow that he forgot to be 
sorry for himself and for Millie. He stopped 
the credit man in the act of turning. 

“‘Go easy on him, Mr. McKane. He’s 
young and he’s got a lot to learn, but there’s 
good stuff in him. He’s full of ideas— 
origina] ones. He’s got the makings of a 
first-class merchant if he gets a chance to 
learn a little. All he needs is experience, 
and he’s getting it. He’s not like me. I 
never was good at thinking up new schemes. 
Don’t be too hard on him.” 

McKane seemed to reflect. 

““What’s your interest here, Flack?” 

Mr. Flack spread his hands. 

“I’m clerking for him and keeping the 
books—that’s all.” 

“Why don’t you back him in a corner 
and talk to him like an uncle?” said 
McKane. “ You ought to know better than 
to let him go crazy every time a salesman 
drops in.” 

“I’m going to after this,” said Mr. 
Flack. “That is, if I stay with him. The 
fact is, I rather pitched into him just now, 
and I don’t know how he’ll take it. After 
all, I’m working for him, you know, and a 
young fellow likes to feel big.” He had 
a sudden inspiration. ‘‘You tell him to 
listen to me,” he urged. ‘‘He’s bound to 
pay attention to what you say. If you tell 

im aha ecient OM 

McKane chuckled. 

“T’ll tell him all right. You wait, Flack.” 

He marched back toward the partition 
with the step and carriage of the man who 
knows he holds a whip. Mr. Flack’s eyes 
followed him wistfully. It would be a fine 
thing to be able to walk like that, he 
thought. A man who could walk that way 
would deserve a wife like Millie. A clawing 

(Cencluded on Page 48) 
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Ghe Most Beautifiul Car in America 


Master of the Highway 


Because they 
were fine enough to win a world’s 
championship, it must follow they are 
fine enough for all amateur demands—in 
years of service. 


The owner of a Paige 6-66 model is, in- 
deed, Master of the Highway. He drives 
with the serene confidence and tolerant 
good nature of the true sportsman. 


For his car is the speed marvel of modern 
times—a car that the sporting world has 
tested andofficially proclaimedchampion. 
The world’s stock car record for speed 
now belongs to Paige—and Paige alone. 


When our ‘‘ Daytona 6-66’ model thun- 
dered down the beach at 102.8 miles per 
hour, it proved itself not only a marvel- 
ously fast car, but a superlatively good car. 
Only giant strength and endurance could 
survive such a heroic test. 


So these are the qualities that you will 


find in any Paige 6-66. 


All this—and more—you can establish 
for yourself. We invite you to take one 
thorough demonstration behind the ex- 
clusive 6-66 motor and make a record of 
the tests. Then ride in any other car— 
at any price—and compare the results. 


We do not urge you to buy the Paige 
because of its very great advantage in cost. 
We urge you to buy it because—irrespec- 
tive of cost—it offers all that any man 
can require in luxurious and strictly 
modern motoring. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 














Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


















































The Sanitary 
Floor Covering 


#118 is the floor covering for 
floors that must be clean and 
kept clean, 


Koverrtor is floor covering in 
liquid form. It covers the floor per- 
fectly, forming a sanitary, tile-like 
surface of unusual lasting qualities. 





For Wood or Cement 
Floors, Inside or Outside 


: Water cannot affect it, weather does 
not harm it. It is alkali-proof, lime- 
proof— impervious to thr action of 
oil or grease. 


Koverrton was created to protect hos 
pital, porch school, office, factory, kitchen, 
cellar, hallway, garage and basement floors 
and all other wood or cement floor sur- 
faces, indoors or outdoors, including 
steamship and boat decks, 

Hardware and paint dealers sell Kover- 
rior, Ask your dealer for it, or send us his 
name and receive the Koverrtor Sam- 


ple Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufaciumrs of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamei 
Kwickwork Aute Finishes, etc. 
go West Street New York City 


$§ Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
go6 Oakland Ave.,5.W., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 
shoo Federal Street Chicago, Hl, 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
anxiety which he had hardly noticed sud- 
denly stopped. He needn’t be afraid about 
the job just yet. McKane would fix that 
up. He and Millie wouldn’t have to face 
trouble to-night. That was something. He 
yond the partition, but no 
words. McKane did most of the talking, 
he observed. Young Curlow would have to 
take it from him—the way his account stood 
with Crawford & Bliss. 

He waited absently on two or three cus- 
tomers, his mind on the interview going on 
back in the office. Presently he heard his 
name and turned. McKane, grinning a 
little, stood in the ng ring 

“Come back here, Mr. Flack. We’ve got 
something to talk over with you.” 

Mr. Flack complied, wondering be 
McKane had seen fit to dignify him wit 
that prefix. 


“Millie, Millie!” 

C. Wesley Flack’s voice lifted and shook 
as he opened the door. He saw Millie sit- 
ting under the gaslight. She was sewing, 
just as he had seen her in the old days, ba 
at Mrs. Folsom’s. Only now she was darn- 
ing a gray woolen sock. Somehow, as he* 
paused on the threshold, this made a 
tremendous difference—all the difference in 
the world. 

“Millie, they—they’ve made me a part- 
ner! Youwere absolutelyright! McKane— 
the credit man for the biggest jobbing house 
in the East—told young Curlow just exactly 
what you told me last night. They gave 
him his choice of assigning or taking me in 
with him. Think of it!” 
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“Oh, Wesley, isn’t that nice?” Millie’s 
smile seemed to envelop him with the soft 
warmth he found in her quiet voice. ‘I 
knew they’d appreciate you sooner or iater.”’ 
She seemed to remember something. Her 
tone changed. “Mr. Werfer’s been waiting 
to see you, Wesley.” 

Mr. Flack whirled toward the window. 
He hadn’t seen Werfer since that unforget- 
able occasion when he had offered direct 
action. To find the man here at this 
climactic moment was both irritating and 
anu 2 He was glad that Werfer should 
know of his triumph, but he resented the 
intrusion all the more because of this. 

“Well,” he said in a tone of challenge, 
“what do you want?” 

Werfer’s luxuriant whiskers seemed to 
crinkle with the fervor of his friendliness. 





“‘T just dropped in as I was passing, com- 
rade. There’s a assessment—the 
propaganda committee, you know bf 


he term jarred suddenly on Mr. Flack’s 
accustomed ear. 

Who was this propaganda committee, to 
be levying assessments on C. Wesley Flack, 
equal partner in the firm of Curlow & Flack, 
husband of Millie Flack? 

“Of course, now that things are better 
with you, you'll be doing more for the 
cause,” insinuated Werfer with an eloquent 
wave of the persistently unclean hands. 
“We're all comrades together, and the 
strong among us shall help the weak. That 
is the true spirit of the commune, of course.” 

Mr. Flack scowled. He realized with a 
sudden utter positivity that he had no de- 
sire to carry Comrade Werfer on his shoul- 
ders, even though those shoulders had 
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mysteriously widened and _ straightened 
since this morning. Behind Werfer he vis- 
ualized the others, the people who voted 
the assessments, people like Werfer, with 
Werfer’s kind of hands—hands which 
couldn’t and wouldn’t earn partnerships in 
hardware stores, hands which were held out 
for those little assessments. 

“Not a cent!” said Mr. Flack. “I’m 
through!” 

Comrade Werfer was pained, incredulous, 
persuasive. Mr. Flack’s determination 
stiffened under his gesticulations. 

“Not a cent,” he repeated, “‘now or ever! 
I’m through!” 

Werfer’s manner changed. 

“So that’s it! You were one of us when 
us were weak and poor and oppressed. 

ou turn your back on your starving broth- 
ers now that your own fingers are in the 
gold bags of capital! 

“For the thirty dirty pieces of silver you 
betray us! You will fatten on our toil like 
the rest!” . 

“Anyway, you won’t get fat on mine,” 
said Mr. Flack. “That’s final!’ 

“Look out, then! I warn you now that 
our day is coming and yours is going. When 
we of the masses rise and crush the tyranny 


of capital, you—the traitor—will get 
less mercy than the enemy. The com- 
mune ——” 


Mr. Flack caught at the word, a sharp 
light breaking in on his mind as he saw 

illie’s hands, still holding the darning 
ball, the gray sock. 

“Commune?” He laughed. “What do 
you know about communes? You aren’t 
married!” 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


paw their way to feed. Each year they grow 
a new set oF horns, which attain several 
feet in length in a few months. 

The reindeer as a draft animal pulling a 
sled is particularly adapted to long-distance 
travel, for it will find its own food, which 
of course is not true of the arctic dogs. In 
a recent contest in Alaska two reindeer 
yulling a sled and driver made ten miles in 
ess than twenty-eight minutes. Some 
authorities insist the animals possess a 
sixth sense—a wonderful power of orienta- 
tion—which guides them back to their 
range from any point to which they are 
taken. In this one particular their instinct 
resembles that of the carrier pigeon. 

They have olfactory powers that enable 
them to detect mosses buried deep under 
the snow. The arctic regions, that are fre- 
quently barren of trees, still. grow a tre- 
mendous forage crop. The reindeer live on 
the arctic grasses, shrubs and other ve 
tation in the summer, and subsist ‘the 
reindeer moss in the winter. There is more 
summer range than winter range, and con- 
sequently it is the size of the latter that 
limits the number of animals any region 
will support. 

Reindeer meat is fine-grained, and is 
midway between beef and mutton in taste. 
It is not gamy in flavor and should not be 
classed as venison. In a number of states 
there are game laws forbidding the sale of 
venison between January and September, 
and some difficulty has been experienced in 
introducing reindeer meat into certain com- 
munities. sree rulings in the District of 
Columbia and other sections have definitely 
established the distinction between the 
meat of the reindeer, a domestic animal 
that is regularly herded and cared for, and 
the meat of game animals, that run wild 
and are hunted for sport. Heretofore we 
have had a rather curious anomaly. On 
one hand has been the Government foster- 


| ing a new industry, and on the other hand 





we have witnessed the laws of the land 
forbidding the sale of the product of that 
new industry. There can no doubt of 
the propriety of admitting reindeer meat 
to all our markets during the closed game 
season. It will be necessary, of course, to 
guard against the sale of deer meat under 
the guise of reindeer meat. 

As now ccriducted in Alaska the rein- 
deer business is carried on under strict 
governmental supervision. Only the male 
animals are killed for market. The steers 
are butchered in their third year. The 
average life of reindeer is fifteen years. As 
a general rule the herds double in three 
years. Ownership of the animals is indi- 
cated by a slit or other mark in the ear. 
The meat is shipped frozen from cold- 
storage plants located in the vicinity of 
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Nome. Right here, as a commentary on 
the size of Alaska, it is interesting to note 
that Nome is farther west than the Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is also true that the 
distance between extreme points in Alaska 
is greater than the distance from Cuba to 
Newfoundland. 

The production costs in salting reindeer 
meat are comparatively low. The cost of 
an adult reindeer on the hoof is from ten to 
twenty dollars. The herders receive from 
$600 to $2100 a year and butchering ex- 
penses average $1.25 a head. The high 
costs are those connected with the handling 
and transportation of reindeer carcasses. 
For instance, the ae charge on reindeer 
meat from Nome to ay as is $140 a 
ton, or seven cents a pound. The trans- 
portation of similar meat from Norway or 
Sweden by boat to New York costs four 
cents a pound. When the American rein- 
deer industry succeeds in developing a mar- 
ket for its product in the various states, 
especially along the Atlantic Seaboard, it is 
likely that reindeer meat from Scandinavia 
will be offered in competition with the 
Alaskan produtt. 

The Canadian Government has evi- 
dently been impressed by the progress of 
reindeer raising in Alaska ney is taking 
ste 
plains of Northern Canada. It is estimated 
that the Dominion containsnearly 1,000,000 
square miles of land which will afford good 
grazing for reindeer and musk ox, and yet 
could never be utilized for any kind of 
farming. The Government of Canada has 

nted a large area in Baffin Land for rein- 
eer grazing, and agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company are now in Norway pur- 
chasing reindeer for importation into this 


region. 

The Canadiars perpere to spend bun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in thus 
reclaiming the arctic wastes of their north- 
ern territory. If Alaska will eventually 
support 5,000,000 reindeer it is likely that 
Canada will provide natural forage for five 
times that number. 

There is also the possibility that reindeer 
may be introduced successfully in Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Wisconsin. At any 
rate, the game commissioners of these states 
are investigating the matter to determine 
if reindeer will thrive in some of the dis- 
tricts along our northern frontier. Caribou 
are found in these states, and this lends 
hope to the belief that reindeer can be 
maintained there. 

The Federal investigations being con- 
ducted by members of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey with respect to reindeer are 
benefiting the new industry immeasurably. 
The worst pest of the reindeer is an insect 
known as the warble fly, which so worries 


to establish big herds on the vast. 


the animals that they are stunted in growth. 
This fly buzzes about the herd, now and 
again lighting on one of the animals and 
depositing its eggs in the hair on the backs 
and flanks of the reindeer. The eggs hatch 
and the worms burrow into the hide, where 
they lie and grow all winter, coming out in 
the spring and developing into another fly. 
The action of this parasite perforates the 
hide and destroys its value for commercial 
purposes. But the injury to the hide of the 
reindeer is a less serious matter than the 
effect of the warble fly on the health and 
growth of the animals through preventing 
them from resting and feeding in peace. 
The scientists of the Government are mak- 
ing progress that will likely eliminate the 


pest. 

Then there are the experiments that aim 
to double the weight of the present type of 
reindeer in Alaska by crossing the animals 
with the wild caribou. If this effort even- 
tually proves successful—and the outlook 
is bright—the result will be an increase in 
the weight of reindeer of no less than a 
hundred pounds per animal. 

The reindeer industry, like most new 
businesses, is surrounded by unsolved 
problems. There are many valuable by- 
products, which are not now obtained in the 
rather crude processes employed. The hides 
make fine leather, but at present bring only 
about four dollarsaskin. They sell for more 
in Alaska than they do in the States, because 
the reindeer skins constitute the most satis- 
factory material for making arctic gar- 
ments. 

The animals also give milk, but just now 
the herds are not distributed to obtain this 
product. The question concerning how 
many acres are necessary to sustain one 
reindeer is also important and must be 
answered in the near future. 

In the northern part of Alaska half of 
the population are now engaged in herding 
and poner | reindeer. The natives have 
been raised from a primitive to a pastoral 
stage—from the uncertain business of hunt- 
ing to the permanent pursuit of stock 
raising. It is the only industry that will 
reclaim these arctic barrens and that can 
maintain a stabilized population on our 
most northerly areas. 

Without the reindeer a large part of 
Alaska would remain permanently an un- 
productive ice-bound desert. With these 
animals the region will develop an industry 
employing thousands of people and adding 
millions of dollars annually to the nation’s 
wealth. 

In the words of former Secretary of the 
Interior Lane: ‘“‘The importation of rein- 
deer was the one constructive thing that 
the Government has done for Alaska in 
nearly fifty years.” 
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The Charm of Your Smile 
Is in Your Teeth 


With the sparkle of 
clean white teeth missing 
from the mouth of the 
mask, the joy and the 
charm of the smile are 
gone. The slightest con- 
traction of lips to hide 
teeth that are not white 
and clean destroys the 
charm of a natural smile. 

If your teeth are sub- 
ject to decay, look to the 
cause. Perhaps it is “Acid- 
Mouth,” the condition re- 


sponsible for so many bad, 
ugly, painful teeth. Pebeco 
Tooth Paste will cleanse 
and whiten the teeth and 
counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 
Regular use of Pebeco, 
night and morning, will 
help you keep your teeth 
and gums fresh and 
heaithy, and tend to check 
the destructive work of 
“Acid-Mouth.” 

If you have never used 
Pebeco, give it a trial. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, and Lysol Toilet Soap 





Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 
and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


Nineteen out of twenty people are said to 
have “‘Acid-Mouth.”” Here is a way to find 
out the condition of your mouth: Moisten a 
blue Litmus Test Paper on your tongue. If 
it turns pink, you have “Acid-Mouth,” the 
condition that causes so much tooth decay. 
Now brush your teeth and gums thoroughly 
with Pebeco. Place another Litmus Test 
Paper on your tongue. It will not change 
color, proving that Pebeco Tooth Paste tends 
to counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 


Just send your name on a postcard for the 
Litmus Test Papers and 10-Day Trial Tube 
of Pebeco. We will gladly mail both, free. 
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There is much to be said 


for the old-fashioned cookery flavors 


The natural way to eat is to make a 
pleasure of it. A generation or two 
back folks thought less of fads of nutri- 
tion and more of real honest food- 
flavors. A shepherd’s pie with a 
mattress of mashed potatoes, or a 
duck eaten in its own gravy, followed 
by a simple jelly—plain food well 
cooked was the uppermost thought. 
Not much variety at one meal, but 
variety on different days. 
Authorities have long maintained 
that flavor in foods actually aids the 
digestive processes; in short, the foods 
you like best are the ones that like 
you best. Thus flavor stands out as 
Nature’s most reliable guide in the 
selection of proper nourishment. 


We have not tried to improve 
on Nature 
Just as our Beech-Nut Bacon is 
smoked over beechwood and hickory 


to impart the delicate aroma of Na- 
ture’s most valuable condiment with- 





out destroying the inherent tastiness 
of the pork, so in our Beech-Nut Pork 
and Beans we have sought a natural 
blend. The simple harmonizing of 
pork flavor and bean flavor has 
frankly been our aim. 

The pork is of fine quality, while the beans 
are grown in the New York state country- 
side surrounding our plants—plump, sound 
beans, mealy-smooth and tender under the 
tongue. The delicately mild tomato sauce 
does not drown the natural pork-and-bean 
flavor. The addition of chili-sauce or catsup 
is left to your exact individual taste. 


A surprise in economy 


Of course we can’t describe the flavor. It 
must be experienced. We are confident that 
those bean-eaters who prefer genuine pork- 
and-bean flavor in all its simplicity will like 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans. If you are num- 
bered among them, we ask you to try three 
cans. Besides your discovery of a perfect 
flavor, there’s an economy surprise in store 
for you when you get them from your grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. Plants at Canajoharie 


and Rochester, N. Y. 
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BEECH-NUT 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 

Peanut Butter 

Pork and Beans 

Ton: to Catsup 

Chili Sauce 

Ginger Ale 

Oscar’s Sauce 

Cider Vinegar 

Prepared Mustard 

Jams, Jellies, Marma 
lades and Preserves 


Confections 
Mints 
Chewing Gum 
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Create confidence and all that sort of thing 
and you hold your man. It might even be 
a o< idea if she could get the old lady to 
talk him up to Crawford. 

“Promise you won’t do anything more 
car Soe = bare ond won't —— 
she said slowly. “But if you try any funny 
business on Mrs. Lucas—if evér she should 
hear—I’d never forgive you, never! Un- 
derstand?” 

Couldn’t she trust him? Of course he’d 
promise. Jolly people, her friends. By 
Jove, it did him good to meet such women. 
He’d do his best to make their stay agree- 
able. Pleasure tohim. Word of honor; she 
needn’t worry. : 

She was no longer werent about any- 
thing. Lassitude slipped like a fluid from 
head to foot. She let it flow through her 
with a sense of relief. Who and what was 
she to judge Hal! She had his promise not 
to shame her before them. 


am 


} acd night while she slept she seemed 
to grow stale as the room. She was at 
her worst in the morning. She never could 
clearly remember the day before except in 
its relation to the familiar dingy uncer- 
tainty and oppressive fears which ee 
her waking. She thought first of Crawfo' 
this morning. Then she thought of the 
Lucas family with a tingle of excitement. 
They stood between her and Crawford. 
She wanted the day to be beautiful for 
them. But the day was not beautiful. She 
shivered as she climbed out of bed and 
drew on an old sweater. Over that she 
slipped a faded pink silk wrapper. - Then 
she trailed to the door at the maid’s knock. 

Bitter coffee in thick white cups notched 
on the edges. Hal sprawling opposite her, 
eve ip aero re: aon ge hisskin 
mottled, stiff with black bristles, his eyes 
bloodshot. Not very alluring in the morn- 
ing, either of them. But poor old Hal was 
at least never grumpy. He drank down the 
vile black stuff they called coffee and took 
to his blackened pipe without complaint. 
She had never caught him looking at her 
critically, even though she knew how rough 
were her unrouged lips, how wilted her 
complexion. 

There was one thing she had forgotten 
when they made all these plans for — 
seeing. She couldn’t go out in the - 
light; not in that black satin dress. She 
fetched it to show to Hal. He rubbed his 
cheek thoughtfully. Even he realized how 
impossible tt was. 

“Haven't you anything else, Nita?”’ 

She was grateful to him for not saying 
“Why won't that do?” She had her ol 
traveling dress, of course, the one which 
still held the dust of their wanderings dur- 
ing the war. She had hung it in a dark 
corner, hoping never to wear it again. It 
was like bringing out a buried disgrace. 
She brought it out. Hal didn’t feel about 
it the way she did. He looked pleased, re- 
lieved. , 

“What's the matter with that?” 

There was nothing really the matter. It 
never had been becoming. Tailored thin 
weren't, and that brownish color didn’t suit 
her. The skirt was too long, but she had 
noticed that Mrs. Lucas didn’t follow the 
fashion in the length of her skirts. The 
neck needed oa. Three buttons 
were missing in the two front rows of trim- 
ming. She must have them in her os 
box. She could wear it, she finally decided, 
if she worked on it that morning and had it 
pressed that afternoon. Hal would have to 
meet her friends alone. He took this news 
cheerfully. 

There was another thing. She couldn’t 
wear her long black suéde é oves with these 
long sleeves. If she could have managed 
new gloves, and perhaps a veil—one could 
do wonders with veils—her black velvet 
toque would look quite smart. 

al was shaved and dressed. With his 
back to her he fumbled in his wallet. When 
he turned he held a fifty-lire note. 

“Will this do?” 

Do? Of course it would do. But where 
had he got this money, when only last week 
he had told her they were living on credit? 
He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. The 
a and ry felt like silk in her 

and. It was good to finger money again. 
She knew just where she would get the 
gloves and the veil. 

“Thank you, old dear,”’ she said with a 
rush of tenderness. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


He chuckled, standing there, very debo- 
nair. His brown suit, old as it was, fitted 
him with authority. His gloves matched 
his spats. His fedora was jr: ‘ightly 
cocked over a bushy black brow.  .: drew 
her faded pink silk dressing gown closer 
ground her sweater and lifted her head to 
be kissed. 

Sewing and mending =1] morning. A de- 
licious hour in the shops. She thought of 
Hal and her friends out together. She 
thought of Crawford. 


wv 


AME days of sudden blue, a rare flower- 

ing in the season of rains. Spring 
thrilled lightly through the air with the 
passing brilliance of a colored bird. Flow- 
ers everywhere among the aromatic Christ- 
mas trees for sale on the piazzi—violets, 
narcissuses, roses. She had never walkedso 
much in all her life, never visited so many 
pred pn never _ = so many steps or 

at so many saints. 

The Lucas family were doing Florence, 
doing it more on foot than in carriages, 
cause you saw more when you walked. 
Monte was doing it, Crawford was doing it. 
Hal organized these daily expeditions; car- 
ried them through, as it were, on the crest 
ef his booming voice, which directed, ex- 
plained, instructed at every turn. Each 
night now he would study her mother’s 
Christmas present, the illustrated book on 
Italian art. Each night her feet ached 
and her neck ached from the exercise of 
looking up at things. She was too tired to 
wonder -_ longer why he made these pro- 
digious efforts or where the money came 
from to make them. But every morning in 
her refurbished brown suit, her new veil, 
her new gloves she met her friends at their 
hotel. en she was with Mrs. Lucas she 
felt safe, talking to her about her mother, 
listening to praise of Hal. “The major is 
wonderful. hat would we do without 
him?” Lime | to Edith when Crawford 
wasn’t attached to her elbow; talking to 
Katharine, whose young eyes held an ex- 
alted expression as she moved tirelessly 
among old splendors. 

Shopping—what they bought! Stamped 
leather boxes and bags, photographs, 
frames, trinkets. Pink coral for Edith, 
white coral for Katharine, pendent ear- 
rings, a set of tortoise shell, tortoise-shell 
combs. If only she had the money they 
were ry es half of it! She would 
stand by holding to her smile while they 
spent and spent. 

“Oh, mother, do look at this!”’ “‘ Edith, 
isn’t this just the thing for Mrs. Morri- 
son?” Presents for everyone at home. 
Presents for her too. A set of combs, a little 
coral necklace. She was ashamed of the 
tears that gathered when Mrs. Lucas gave 
her the necklace. She had always wanted 
one. 

Hal was ~~ active on these shopping 
expeditions. She knew why. She knew 
why he forgot his stick or his cigarette case 
or a package in nearly every one of the 
shops and had to go back. After all, what 
did the few lire he could pick up this way in 
commissions mean to them? 

But she was still afraid of Crawford. She 
was the more afraid of him as he appeared 
the more harmless, placid, cherubic, inter- 
ested in Hal’s lectures on art, attentive to 
everything Hal said, agreeable to all Hal’s 
suggestions. She was sure Hal blundered 
now and then. Monte never blundered. 
Whatever else he lacked, he knew his Italy 
and recited it suavely with lyrical bursts— 

nuine, these—when his dark face and 

tk eyes glowed with love. 

They had already prolonged their stay 
from one to two weeks. There were only a 
few days left. Then they would go dg 
and safely as they had come, taking wit 
them their souvenirs, their happy mem- 
ories of travel. a would go home, never 
—— She would be left here in Flor- 
ence. And they envied her. She shud- 
dered away from the prettiness which so 
deceptively overlaid the grim old stones, 
the beauty of cruel tombs. Everywhere in 
this town people were feeding like leeches 
fastened on the Rast, or fastened, as she 
and Hal, to the Crawfords who came and 
went. The air was full of the soft suckin 
of leeches—little tradesmen, beggars, hote 
keepers; romantic old maids, artists, tour- 
ists, expatriates. She was weary of it all. 
She longed for solid homeliness, for a 
broad-shouldered, bustling American town, 
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virtuous, ignorant of subtleties, crude in 
the faults of youth. She supposed she was 
homesick. 

They were going early Monday morning. 
And on Sunday night, at his own request, 
Crawford was dining with Hal and Monte 
to talk business. She couidn’t help it. She 
couldn’t stop Hal. He had spared her for 
nearly two weeks. 

It was Saturday morning at breakfast. 
Hal sat there, rubbing his cheek, as he did 
when he was thinking anything over. Then 
he came out with it. He wanted her to 
borrow five thousand lire from Mrs. Lucas. 
He could sit there, his heavy eyelids droop- 
ing, his large hairy han gripping his 
pipe, and propose that she borrow from 

~ Lucas! sue 

o use arguing th ixim. 

“T won't!” 

She said it definitely, like a door banging. 
Her lips thickened in suilen folds, stretched 
colorless and rough under her tightened 
nostrils. Her light brows flattened over her 
green bitter eyes. 

He floundered, tried to plead. They were 
rich. What would a few thousand —a 
mere pittance in dollaves—mean to them? 
Hadn't he earned it, sparing no time or 
expense to make their ctay pleasant? 

She listened in stony silence. He must 
always have meant. to get money out of 
them, from the very beginning. yearns 
Crawford against them, playing them 
against Crawford, because they were ail 

ean and decent and inspired confidence in 
one another, She ht have guessed as 
much. She let him talk. 

Truth was, he said, that he and Monte 
had gone — deep into this thing. 
Monte had Com anking him all these past 
days, trusting to his judgment of the situa- 
tion. She had wondered where the money 
came from. Well, that’s where it came 
from. Monte had raised it, he didn’t know 
how or where. But just in case anything 
went wrong—it wouldn't, of course—but 
just in case Crawford should back out, 
why, Monte would hold him, Hal, respon- 
sible for this money. }onte could make it 
very nasty for them in Florence. So asa 

recaution that five thousand lire now— 
our thousand then—even one—might be 
needed to pull them out of a tight hole. 
He’d swear to pay it back. She could say 
his Soy check hadn’t arrived from 
ndon. 

When he finished she said, dipping each 
word az with shears: “I won’t borrow, as 
you call it, a cent from Mrs. Lucas. I don’t 
care what happens to you or to me or to 
Monte. I hate the whole rotten business, 
and you'll be sorry you ever went into it. 
I tell you that now.’ 

He looked at her. There was one thing 
about Hal—he always knew when it was 
dangerous to drive her a step farther. He 
shrugged his shoulders, knocked his pipe 
ashes into his plate and rose heavily. 

She wouldn’t go out with him. She 
couldn’t bear to see him that day with her 
friends. So she pretended she had a head- 
ache and sent him off alone. By evening 
the headache was no longer a pretense. 

The following afternoon, Sunday, she 

went to say good-by. She went by herself. 
Hal had an appointment with a new man, a 
South American —something about coffee, 
this time. Hesaid there was a fortune in it. 
Perhaps. 
She felt soggy with unshed tears as she 
trudged along the Arno. To-morrow they 
would be gone, speeding back to their 
home, their friends. And she would be 
here just thesame. Mrs. Brassington-Welsh 
on the Tornabuoni. Mrs. Brassington- 
aor at Doney’s. Oh, the dreariness 
of it! 

She found Mrs. Lucas among valises and 
trunks in the large bright room facing the 
Arno, Mrs. Lucas in blue serge, little and 
plump, her ea nage parted hairdrawn 
smooth. She came slowly forward. 

“TI sent Edith and Katharine out with 
Mr. Crawford,” she said. “I wanted to 
talk to you alone, Anita.” 

Something was ye | 2 She let Mrs. 
Lucas take her hand and lead her to the red 
sofa at the foot of the bed. There was a bi 
bunch of violets on the bureau. She shoul 
have brought flowers. From the window 
she saw the pastel-colored roofs and | 
of the Borgo San Jacopo, the blue of sky 
ribbed with gauzy clouds. Mrs. Lucas held 
to her hand. Bad news. Fear clamped 
over her heart. She tried to smile. 
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We pay scores 
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collision every minute of the day. Here, indeed, 
the Biflex serves well— prevents accidents, damage 
to cars, tie-ups in traffic. 
The Bifiex is an epoch-making development in the automobile field, 
born of long experience on the part of the patentees. Jt is the orig- 


inal twin bar bumper —the first bumper with the strength, resiliency 
and buffing area to give to motorists the protection so urgently needed. 


\ MASSED procession of motor cars—danger of 


Note the bread Bifiex bars—twin bars that meet and block all bumpers, 
high or low. These bars possess herculean strength, They are made 
of special analysis high carbon steel, oil-tempered, tough and resilient. 


An Engineering Achievement 


Each Biflex is specially qualified to protect the car for which it is built; 
qualified to cushion mighty smashes and prevent serious accidents. 
The weight of each car and the force of possible collisions, measured 
in foot pounds, is taken into account by Bidex engineers. They build 
into the Biflex the protection each car requires. 


Adequate Biflex protection is the kind your car and your family need. 
Get this protection now. And, incidentally, save on your collision in- 
surance premium, The discount allowed’ soon pays for the Biflex. 
Equip your car, front and rear. 


Biflex gives you Protection with Distinction. It is strikingly pleasing. 
Harmonizes with the graceful lines of the highest grade cars, accentuat- 


ing their beauty. Be proud of your bumper. Be sure of its protection. 
That means Biflex. 
Sold by Fan eagee and accessory dealers, Observe how well he Biflex 
nur dealer c y» 7 armonizes with the lines 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us, harmonizes with the lines of 


Biflex adds beauty and refine- 
ment to all makes of cars. 


Biflex Products Company 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Bill 


Spring Bumper 
me | with Distinction 
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“Anita, dear child, I’m going to hurt 
you,”’ Mrs. Lucas began. She didn’t want 
to listen. She stared at the clouds and 
wished she were up there melted in them, 
just floating: lazily. ‘“‘You know that I’m 
your mother’s oldest friend. I held you in 
my arms the day you were born. I—for 
your mother’s sake. If she knew ——” 

She must face those brown eyes fixed on 
her so anxiously, so sadly. 

“Knew what?’’ Her voice was harsh. 

Mrs. Lucas hesitated, her round face 
tremulous. ‘Last night I heard—oh, my 
poor dear child, I hardly dare tell you,” she 
quavered. “Perhaps you don’t know. 
Your husband 

“My husband—well?” 

What had she heard? What was coming? 

It came with a rush. 

“ He’s dishonest, Anita. He’s not a good 
man. You do know! I can see by your 
face. It’s too terrible. I can’t think how 

ou—why didn’t you come to me, child? 
hen I think of my own girls ——” 

She was greatly agitated; tears in her 


eyes 

“Tt’s a lie! Hal isn’t bad. Who’s been 
hot bk you things?” She sprang up, the 
hot blood poundi p: bao her face. 

Mrs. Lucas sat there stretching her arms 
out, appealing. 

“Won't you think of me a little as a 
mother? on’t you trust me?” 

What business was it of hers? After all 
Hal had done for them! They thought him 
fine enough at first. Who had ,meddled? 
They would go back now and talk. Her 
mother would hear! 

“Hal’s had hard times,’’ she said pas- 
sionately. ‘All business men go through 
hard times. But he never —— 

“Mr. Crawford knows.” It was dropped 


wa ° 
rawford? What did you tell him?” 

She must be calmer than this. It was 
serious now—if Crawford knew. 

Mrs. Lucas rose, facing her. 

“T told him nothing. we you answer me 
one question, Anita? Why did you send 
your husband to me for money? Why 
didn’t you come yourself—yesterday?” 

She didn’t understand. Send Hal for 
money? 

“TI gave him five thousand lire for you 
aw, afternoon. There were certain 

ills you had to meet, he said. His check 
hadn’t arrived from England. He begged 
me not to refer to this—this loan—when I 
saw you to-day, because, he said, it had 
made you quite ill. He explained how sen- 
sitive and proud you were. But I thought 
it strange. 

Hal had done that behind her back! 
Never told her! Not a word! Suddenly 
she crumpled on the sofa. 

My dear, 


“You didn’t know? 
didn’t know, then?”’ 

She was humbled, broken. Sobs racked 
her from head to foot. There wasn’t a 
shred left. Hal hadn’t left her a shred. 
The treachery of it, the ugliness. She 
could never trust him again. She had lied 
for him, abased herself, risked even prison. 
She would have slaved for him. And he 
could go behind her back —— 

Mrs. Lucas spoke softly, bending over 





you 


| her, stroking her hand, 


we 


never thought I should advise a 
woman to leave her husband. But I didn’t 
know there were—such things. And you, 
Janey’s child, exposed to them. I feel as if 


| Providence had sent me here. I’ve prayed 


through the night for strength and wisdom. 
Anita, you must come home with us. You 
must come home to your dear mother 
before it’s too late.” The kind voice 
wavered, went on again urgently. ‘‘ You're 
in danger, child—terrible danger—here. 
You don’t know how I fear for you.” 

Sob—sob and sob in blackness. Drenched 
and peed f Hal hadn’t spared her. She 
never could trust him again. 

“Must I show you the danger? Must I 
tell you more?” 

as there any more to tell? 

“Six months ago your husband sold in 
Paris some tapestries to a young man 
representing a big New York house—Staf- 
ford’s. These tapestries when they arrived 
in New York were discovered to be very 
clever imitations. The young man was 
severely blamed and dismissed. can 't 

lieve you knew all coere things, Anita.” 

That was Raws r Rawston, 
whom they had fa Mp and flattered. How 
vile it was! And what had they got out of 
it when everything was paid up? Well, 
she’ d tell the truth, at least. 

“Yes, I knew.” She buried her head 
deeper in the cushions. 


April 30, 192! 


No reproach. A pause, and then: “I 
understand, dear. There was no one to 
help you. ‘How you must have suffered! 
But you must listen tome now. You must! 
Your husband disappeared from Paris. 
Mr. Crawford happened by the merest 
chance to hear of him here. Mr. Craw- 
ford,” Mrs. Lucas slowly added, “‘is one of 
the, partners of Stafford’s. Now do you 
see?”’ 


Crawford! Sothat wasit! She had been 
right to fear him. A trap—and Hal like a 
fool walking into it. What could they do 
now? She must warn him at once. She 
tried to struggle to her feet, but she was 
heavy with See and fear. She couldn’t 
raise her head. 

“It was Mr. Crawford who told us about 
this lagt night. It had been worrying him 
because of my attachment to you and your 
mother. He and Edith—they’re snataed. 
Edith made him tell us Vaal agg i 
told us he was only waiting for ether 
proofs to catch your husband and that 
count we’ve been seeing, in the very act of 
selling worthless things for genuine an- 
tiques. It was a great shock to Katharine. 
She had gy the count such a wonder- 
ful man. We begged and be egged him—all 
of us—not to go on with it. Katharine was 
in tears. It seems the count has talked to 
her so much about his family. But if it 
hadn’t been for Edith he would never have 
given in. Edith made him see that he 
should have had your husband—arrested — 
in the first place if he had felt that his duty, 
not have led him into something else that 
was dishonorable.” 

Honesty? Honor? Yes, that was a lan- 
guage these people understood. Could she 
ever get up, ever face the light? Edith had 

them. Edith! 

Mrs. Lucas was saying, “‘ Mr. Crawford 
is leaving with us to-morrow. You owe 
him a great deal, Anita. But because your 
husband got off ihis time it doesn’t mean 
he will the next. From what Mr. Crawford 
says I’m afraid this won’t be a lesson to 
him. What will become of you? Oh, child, 
you must come home, where you'll be safe 
among people who care for you.” 

Home? People who cared for her? They 
offered her this chance. She dragged her- 
self from the sofa. Her hair clung to cheeks 
caked with rouge and powder. Her eyes 
were swollen. x sight; she was a sight. 
Mrs. Lucas mustn’t see her face. 

She was held tight and close against a 
soft breast. She had forgotten how sweet 
a woman’s arms could be. She could let 
herself be weak, and lean for a moment. 
How good they were to her—how good. 
Oh, to begin life again, clean and unafraid 
among people who cared 

“— aif come,”’ she whispered. 

“*My dear, my dear, you’ve taken a load 
from my heart. I just couldn’t bear it. 
The girls will beso happy. You'll spend the 
night with us. I’ll send my maid to pack 
er things. You can write him from here. 

ou see how strongly I feel to advise you 
this bs 

Gently the arms were withdrawn. 

She stood again alone, turning her head 
aside. 

“No, I must go back. I must tell him,” 
she said wearily. ‘He'll let me go.” 

Mrs. Lucas looked distressed. “I’m sure 
I don’t know—I’ve never before—wouldn’t 
it be better to spare him and yourself?” 

“Spare him!” She tried tosmile. ‘After 
what he’s done?’”’ She must get those five 
thousand lire. She must bring them back. 
She brushed aside the damp wisps of hair, 
rubbed her cheeks. Rouge stains on her 
handkerchief. She dared not look in the 
mirror. A dab of powder. It would have 
to do. 

“You promise to be here by dinnertime? 
Anita, I can trust you? I’ll send a man for 
your trunk in an hour.” 

Oh, the anxious note in the kind woman’s 
voice! 


“You're so good to me,”’ she said. “I 
want to go home with you.” 
Yes, she wanted to go home. Every- 


thing was finished between her and Hal. It 
was as if she had died there on that red 
sofa, 
Vv 

ERHAPS she would meet Hal in the 

street, swaggering along with Mrs. 
Lucas’ money in his pocket. That very 
morning he had talked of plans; of Craw- 
ford and the South American. Not a word 
of the five thousand lire. She might never 
have known. He never would have paid it 
back, never. He knew that these people 
were from her own home. He knew why 
(Concluded on Page 54) 
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The Man Who Multiplied Himself »gq "°°" 


HE way this man multiplied himself was to do two or three things 
at the same time by the use of printed forms. He stopped using 
his legs when he could employ a pencil and a piece of paper. 





Of course he multiplied all the people in his office the same way—he 
didn’t let his employees waste time and energy doing work that forms 
would take care of just as promptly, and with fewer mistakes. 


Neither this man’s own time, nor his printer’s, is wasted in picking 
and choosing the paper to be used every time forms are ordered. 


They have agreed on Hammermill Bond, and the printer selects the 
right weight and finish for the job in hand—a service any good printer 
is glad to perform, because then he is sure he can turn out a good job at 
a satisfactory price. 


You can multiply yourself and your employees by making printed 
forms do more work for you. You can save money and time by stand- ; 
ardizing your printingon Hammermill Bond—thelowest-priced standard a Out of Ofice 
bond paper on the market, the most widely used bond paper in the world. aoe 


cord 


Hammermill is supplied in twelve colors besides white, enabling you 
to use different colors for your various forms, your branch office sta- 
tionery—the “Signal System” of business. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enis, Pa. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor fo the public 














Hanoy forms that save time 
and steps for the busy man are 
contained in our free Hammer- 
mill Portfolios. Write us and 
we will send you the Portfolio 
that will be of greatest interest 
to you. 
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Step into 
Faultless 


and step in the right direction 
towards refreshing sleep in 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


Faultless Pajamas and Night Shirts— 
the last word in sleeping garment 
style—are made of soft, soothing, 
sleep-inducing fabrics of white 
ct colored, plam or fancy cotton, 
wool and silk—in exclusive pat- 
terns and weaves. 

Yo ce of fit is the si 
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ae Obtainable at 12,700 dealers’. 


Feuliless Underwear, the equal of Fault- 
less Nightwear, retails at *1 and up. 
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Pajamas& Night Shirts 
The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
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| (Concluded from Page 52) 

| she had refused to take advan of them. 
What a life she had lived—what a life! 
Oh, well, to-morrow she would be in a 
train—they would travel first class, of 
course—flying from it all. Sitting, per- 
haps, opposite Crawford. Could she bear 
those round blue eyes? 

Never to see Florence again. Two blocks 
more; one block. Heavy, heavy feet. At 
last the ocher front of the ion. For the 
last time. Everything looked so strange. 

From the end of the cheerless hall on 


| their floor she heard him bellowing a cock- 


ney none The rumbling bass voice turned 
her cold. He could sing then! He would 
go on singing and drinking after she was 
gone. Some day he’d be caught. 

She opened the door. His shaving things 
were scattered over the washstand. Every- 
thing was in disorder. 

“Hurry up, old girl,” he chirruped. 
“We're to meet Monte at Doney’s. You’re 
coming with us to settle old Crawford.” 

“He’s settled,” she said deliberately, and 
leaned for a moment against the discolored 
wall. She was going away, and he didn’t 
know it yet. She had so many things to 
say to him first. 

e swung around. 

“What's the matter? Cheero!” 

“Crawford won’t be at your dinner.” 

Better to begin that way, slow and cold. 

“What's that? What d’ye mean?” He 
stood in his shirt sleeves, suspenders hang- 
ing, red face gaping. 

‘He’s leaving Florence to-morrow. I’m 
leaving too.” 

Oh, that idiotic stare! She shook her 
shoulders, walked swiftly over to the bed, 
pulled out her old valise. Dust rose like a 
cloud of gnats. Her fingers were grimed. 
Astrap broken. Never mind. 

“You and Crawford!” 

He was on her, his big hands pinching 
her shoulders, sluing her around. Purple. 
The man was purple. She made no attempt 
to move. 

“No; I’m going home with Mrs. Lucas.” 
She dripped it on him like acid. 

His mouth - ed slowly under the 

e, 


drooping mustac Staring, he let go of 
her and colla in a chair, his knees 
apart, his hands loose between them. 


“IT don’t get you,” he said at last. 

She started pulling drawers open, flinging 
things into the suitcase. She couldn’t 
speak. Rags—rags—shredded bits of silk, 
frayed linen, crumpled ribbons. What 
would they think—the maid and al!? 

It was his fault. He had driven her to it. 
She whirled on him. 

“T know about the money! How could 
ou, Hal? How dared yy go to Mrs. 
ucas, in my name, after all I said to you?”’ 

“Nita, I'llexplain. Iswear I meant ——” 

“You've sworn enough. And I’ve got 
something else to tell you. D’you know 
who Crawford is? He’s a partner of Staf- 
ford’s. That’s who heis! Remember those 
tapestries you sold to Rawston? Well, 
Crawford came here to get you. Under- 
oer, Get you!” 


“And he would have fet you, too, if it 
hadn't been for Mrs. Lucas and Edith. 
He’s en to Edith. You can thank 
rs. Lucas told me all about it. 
She’s a real friend, that woman; the only 
friend I’ve ever had.” 

She was sobbing with anger. Bitter, bit- 
ter the tears, bitter the pain, the contempt 


and gamest amachoor of his weight outside 
the p’fession. es 

“T—I seem to have read something like 
that once,” said Roy, his brows puckering 
in a vain effort at memory. “And you're 
right. You wouldn’t have stood a minute’s 
chance with such a man. He’d not only 
have chawed you up but he’d have madea 
show of you before yous girl. She’d have 
remembered him til say pone day as the 
noble warrior that pounded you to a jelly. 
She'd never of took into consideration that 
he was double your size. The swine! Him, 
I mean, not her. But it’s white of you to 
plan to show me all this time when 
you've had such a raw deal handed to you.” 

“No, itain’t!”’ vigorously denied Cleppy, 
turning very red. “It’s you that’s doing me 
the — turn by coming out here just now 
and | eeping me from moping around and 
wishing I had the nerve to hop off the San 


e—_—— 





Pedro docks. You've busted your lungs. 
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in her heart. Go on, tell him—tell him how 
you've hated it all. Tell him of the nights 
you've lain in sickness and fear; of the 
days and days you've spent alone, waiting 
for something to happen. Tell him how 
you loathe that whisky bottle standing over 
there, how you loathe his bloodshot eyes 
and his loud, boasting voice. Tell him 
about the Rawston boy losing his place. 
Remind him of the others he tricked 
and made you trick. 

Her voice went on, terrible, pitiless, tear- 
ing and baring their r, ugly life. 

e listened dully, his fingers fretting at 
one another. Why didn’t he say some- 
thing? Why did he sit there like that? 

ut aven’t you anything to say for your- 
se ” 

He rose then with a weighty movement 
of shoulders. She knew every one of his 

ures. He was going to »e noble. 

“You're right, old girl,” he said in a 

ueer, husky voice. “I’m a rotter. Craw- 

ord’s been damn decent, considering. And 
those friends of yours too. Want you,» 
home with them, do they? Better go while 
the going’s good.” 

“Hal, why did you take that money?” 

“T swear I only borrowed it.” 

“Borrowed !’’ she lashed at him. 

“Didn’t think re take it so hard. 
Can’t help it. Bad blood. Never had any 
luck,” he mumbled. 

“Luck! Couldn’t you work?” 

He shook his head, passing a hand over 
his forehead. 

“Too late. Might have once. You're 
right. Home and all that sort of thing. 

ou’ve had a devilish hard time with me. 
No excuse.” 

Slowly he turned to the bureau, took up 
his collar, buttoning it on his stud with his 
old metal shoe buttoner. His elbow in the 
air clumsily revolved; his face twisted as if 
the movement hurt him. 

““Whatare you doing?”’shecriedsharply. 

“Got to dine anyway with Monte; ex- 
plain.” He seemed to be having trouble 
with his words. ‘Monte’s put a lot of 
money in this. Fifteen thousand, standin 
to get twice that. Don’t know what he’l 
do, but he’ll be mad as hell. Got to stand 
the racket. I introduced him to Crawford. 
My fault.” 

She watched him fumble in the drawer. 
He couldn’t find anything, his hands 
trembled so. 

“Your handkerchiefs are on the left 
side,” she said mechanically. 

He went over to the table, poured himself 
a drink, turned and came toward her, 

“Nita, you’ve been a good little a 
Can’t pretend I’m not knocked up a bit. 
But I don’t blame you. Understand? 
Divorce me. edge you want, Just re- 
member one thing, will you? There’s never 
been anyone else. Just you. See?” 

He was close to her. She saw him in reds 
and purples, but shrunken like = punctured 
balloon. Yes, he’d been faithful. She 
knew that. But now—now that he would 
be alone! Another woman with Hal— 
younger, prettier! Shecouldseethe woman, 
see her in the room moving around, sittin 
at the table, mending. Trotting beside H 
on the street. She could see her at Doney’s. 

Aknock on the door. Her heart jumped. 
It was the maid peering in, sly, inso- 
lent. There was a porter downstairs with 
a handcart. 

Let him wait. She walked over to the 
old window. In the rich deepening of that 


SKIN-DEEP 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I've busted my heart, as the feller says. 
Come on out into the desert and around 
onder in Imperial Valley and we'll both 
ave a dandy time patching ourselves up 
again as good as new. Now let’s turn in. 
ou look like the undertaker was counting 
on you to pay for having his bungalow 
painted.” 


The proposed month in desert and moun- 
tains stretched out into two months, and 
then into three. The last two months’ costs, 
by Roy’s insistence, were paid for out of his 
own scant hoard of ready cash, and he rev- 
eled in the chance of spending his money in 
such a way, for Cleppy’s forecast had been 
justified. Under the influence of the super- 
dry air and incessant outdoor life the 
champion’s lungs weremending. They were 
mending fast. Almost from the first Roy 
could note the change. In the second 
month the cough vanished; so did the last 
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twilight she saw the man lolling beside the 
little cart; saw the hill beyond, wearing 
San Miniato, rose-colored; saw the Arno, 
like a dead silver fish in a basket. She 
would never look out from this window 
again. The man would take her one shabby 
little valise and trundle it along the quays. 
The luggage of an adventurer, a nomad. 
She was ashamed, ashamed. 

There was a ripping sound. What was 


that 

Hal had torn off his collar, tossed it down. 
He sat huddled on a chair, covering his face 
with his hands. How gray his hair was! 
She would never see him again. She would 
live in the little house in Stamford with her 
mother, hundreds of Ediths, Katharines 
fencing her in. They would call her Anita, 
and be sorry for her. They would be very 
kind. But they would wonder and talk. 
Then some day her mother would die. 

Would they dine downstairs in the res- 
taurant to-night? Would Crawford be 
there? No, they would send her dinner up 
to her on a tray, and they would come in 

uietly and kiss her. Where would Hal be? 

he remembered suddenly a girl they had 
seen around Doney’s—a bold-eyed, well- 
dressed girl, a friend of Roddy Maxwell. 
Hal had said once he thought her pretty. 
Perhaps she would be the one. She crossed 
over by him, not touching him. 

The mirror. Yes, that was she—puffy 
eyed, powder streaked, the pleated frill at 
her neck all crushed. They would pretend 
they didn’t mind, but they would notice in 
the days and days of the trip how worn she 
was. Taken out of her tarnished frame, 
removed from Hal—what would she be? 

He said never a word; just sat there, 
beaten. 

A pieee of paper, a pencil, an bean a" 
Quick, she must write. The words sprawled 
over the page. She held the letter in her 
hand and marched on him. 

“‘How much of that five thousand have 
you left?” 

He motioned to the limp coat hanging 
over a chair. She darted roughly at the 
pocket. His wallet with his crest. His 
crest! Only four thousand in large bills. 
Perhaps in another pocket. Three one hun- 
dred bills, a few torn smaller ones, a few 
bits of silver, stamps. 

“‘Where’s the other seven hundred? You 
can’t have spent it since yesterday.” 

He lifted his head, staring at her with 
dull eyes, 

“I paid the bill here. And there was yes- 
terday’s dinner. I bought a box of cigars. 
Sorry, Nita.” 

She stuffed the bills in the envelope, rang 


the bell. He watched her, The maid must 
have been waiting outside. She came at 
once. 


“IT say, Nita,” he faltered, “I'm cleaned 
out, you know. Couldn’t you fi 

She handed the envelope to the maid. 
“For the porter. He needn’t wait.” 

She heard Hal stumble forward. She 
heard him stammer her name. 

Nothing left, and she here—she and Hal. 

“No; come back!” She opened the door 
and cried to the maid. 

Quick, the envelope. She had even for- 
gotten to seal it. All the better. Just a 
movement of her fingers slipping in and 
out, Three hundred lire. She held them 
crumpled desperately in her hand. Enough 
for to-night and to-morrow. This time she 
sealed the envelope, giving it to the maid. 

“There, that’s all,” she said. 





vestige of nerve wrack which had fought 
against the invalid’s recovery. The malady 
had been caught almost at its outset. Mc- 
Nair was gloriously young and resilient. 
The desert did the rest. 

If Cleppy’s ailment did not yield to 
treatment with the same amazing speed 
and completeness as did his cousin’s the 
little fellow gave no sign of slower conva- 
lescence. Outwardly he was enjoying the 
vacation to the full. If: t night he lay lon 
awake under the white desert stars an 
conjured up mournful pictures of Jean 
Potter weeping bitterly at his deathbed, or 
cheerier visions of Barry Clive battered by 
him into a shapeless and screaming pulp, he 
was as jolly as ever on the following morn- 
ing when he and Roy rolled out of their 
blankets and attacked fire and frying pan. 
—_ desert air is more beneficial to 
scratched lungs than to scratched hearts. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The eJ ORDAN Shouelte 


There is something quite personal about a motor car 
which possesses the dual capacity of serving us depend- 
ably in our days of work and pleasing us immeasur- 
ably in our hours of play. 


That degree of respect which Jordan owners feel 
toward Jordan cars is heightened by a certain love for 
an admirable companion which Jordan owners know. 


He must be a dull witted person indeed who could 
not feel toward a fine motor car as a lover of good 
horses feels toward a‘thoroughbred horse. 


To admire the appearance of a Jordan, it is 
only necessary to exercise the sense of sight. 
It is truly distinctive —quite individual. 


To sense its rare qualities of comfort and 
balance, you need only take your position at 
the wheel, step on the throttle and compare 


JORDAN 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


the sensation with any you have known before. It's 
just different —that’s all. 


To appreciate the atmosphere of this car and to sense 
its inherent good taste you must enjoy its pleasing 
companionship. 


But to know finally why Jordan has been so univer- 
sally admired —so widely endorsed— you must know 
the Jordan as you come to know a friend. A friend, 
like the Jordan, can only be known through long asso- 
ciation. It cannot be judged quickly. 


The Jordan is the Jordan because of its in- 
herent capacity for dependable service — its 
happy personality —its quick response to 
demands of work or play. 


In short —it’s an investment that brings re- 
turns in service and happy days. 
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It stops itsel 


At the end of every record the Non Set 
Automatic Stop noiselessly switches off the 
motor. Always at exactly the right instant, 
whether the record is long or short. You never 
have to leave your seat to stop a Columbia 
Grafonola. You can enjoy every record to the 
very last note. 

Before you pay your good money fora phono- 
graph, make sure you are getting a modern 
instrument. 

Make sure that it has, in addition to the Non 
Set Automatic Stop, the adjustable Tone Leaves, 
the straight Tone Arm, the up-to-date Stream- 
line Cabinet—all the big and little refinements 
that make the Columbia Grafonola the modern 
phonograph. 

And remember that all Columbia 
Grafonolas are now selling at pre-war prices. 


Standard Models from $30.00 up 
Period Designs from $335.00 up to $2100 


Co_umsBiA GRAPHOPHONE Company, New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Exclusive Columbia Features 


Tone.Leaves that give complete and 
accurate control over tone volume. 


Straight Tone Arm that allows the 
sound waves to develop fully and 
naturally. 


Scientifically Correct Acoustic De- 
sign that gives exquisite clearness and 
purity of tone. 


Streamline Cabinets in keeping with 
artistic modern furniture design, and— 


The Only Non Set Automatic Stop. 
Nothing to move or set or measure. 


All the leading Stageland favorites 
make records exclusively 
for Columbia 


Columbia 
Grafonola 
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You'll Like 

Aladdin Utensils, Too 
They brighten the kitchen and 
lighten the work. Two are 
shown on this stove— and there’s 
an Aladdin shape for every 


kitchen need. Ask your dealer. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS CO 


7027 a ave aera 


THE rowers 70m Stove co tro SARNIA 


Meo makere of 
PERFECTION 
jd] Heaters and 


ALADDIN 
Cooking Ulensils 





Branches in Principal Cities 
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T’S NO trick at all to cook delicious 


foods—with a New Perfection. Fluffy 
biscuits, juicy roasts, tender-crusted 
pies—it bakes and cooks everything 
perfectly. 


There is a constant flow of heat through 
the New Perfection Oven. The three- 
point locking device on the door keeps 
the door closed tightly—no heat wasted. 
You don’t have to open it, because you 
can always see the baking through 
the glass windows. 
rust proof finish, is very 
light in weight and ‘iseasily 
lifted about. 


The New Perfection 
Brings Kitchen 
Comfort 


The oven has a 
strong, yet 


Three million women, 
searching for true kitch- 
en comfort, have already 
found the answer—in the 
New Perfection Stove 


That Long Blue Chim- 
ney is the big feature of 
the New Perfection. It 
keeps kitchens cool, clean 
and comfortable. 

There’s no sweltering fire to distract— 
no dust-spreading ashes that have to be 
constantly carried out. 


The Long Blue Chimney Doesn’t 
Smoke up Pots and Pans 

That Long Blue Chimney is long for 

two reasons. It provides draught which 


drives the heat forcibly up against the 
cooking utensil. It starts action the 





Your New Perfection Steve isn’t com- 
plete without a New Perfection Oven 
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“What delicious-looking biscuits!’ 
Oh but theyre easy-my NEW PERFECTION 
yalways bakes 


perfectly. 








moment the pan is put on the stove. 
At the same time, this ample chimney 
space gives plenty of time for every bit 
of the kerosene to burn into clean, in- 
tense heat. That’s why the New Per- 
fection cooks so well, and that’s why 
your utensils aren’t blackened by soot: 
for soot is merely unburned kerosene 
wasted heat. 


How New Perfection Saves 
Time and Labor 


The wick lights at the touch of a match 
and the stove is ready for 


use instantly. The flame 
is easily adjusted 

you can see it through 
the little mica doors. 
And how many steps, 
how much energy you 
save through the fact 


that the flame, once set, 
stays put. You can de- 
pend on the New Perfec- 
tion. 


Made to Last 
for Years 


The New Perfection is 
carefully built throngh- 
out. It is equipped with brass burvers 


that will last a life-time. When you 
get a New Perfection, you are sure 
of years of honest service and rea/ 
kitchen economy. 

Your local dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the fast-starting, steady-burn- 
ing New Perfection. Or write direct 


to us for a copy of the New Perfection 
booklet. 































(Continued from Page 54) 

_On the day after their return to the 
Figueroa Street boarding house McNair 
went to see a ician whose name had 
been given him one of the Eastern 
specialists. From this inspection he breezed 
into Cleppy’s room in ost hysterically 
high spirits. 
daing quel, Gage Weochd caer testing 

oing . Says the is in, 
over Pr Says the chene & sunemal, 
whatever that is. Says there’s no reason i 
shouldn’t get as well as I ever was. Says 
I’ve got to stay out here a 4 long spell 

et. But he’s dead sure I’m all right. 

hink of that, Clep! I’m all right! Gee, I 
knew it before I went to him! t there in 
that desert of ours I could feel me healing 
and getting back into shape. Let’s go 
somewheres and eat!” 

Cleppy came out of a fit of morose brood- 
ing and shouted aloud at the marvelous 
tidings. Then he led the way to Marcel’s. 
There the cousins held a truly magnificent 
celebration feast. 

On the way home Roy said less hilari- 
ously: “If I got to stay out here so long 
I'll have to find a job—an outdoor one, the 
doe said. My cash is tied up in Liberty 
Bonds and things, all except part of the 
money my benefit —— me, and I’ve 

up most of that. To-morrow I'll go 

job hunting. Doc says I’m not fit to go 

ack into the fight e just yet. He says 

heavy training would put a crimp in me— 
till everything is healed r I——” 

“T got an idea,” put in Cleppy shyly. “I 
was kind of figgering you’d want to be 
doing something or other to hunt a pay 
slip. So when you was at the doctor’s this 

-morning I went out to the lot. I fot my 
old job back, all right, all right. ey’re 
short-handed. Besides, Miller says they 
can use me for a bit in this new picture of 
Clive’s they’re just starting—The Fighting 
Man. It’s the one I told you they were 

tting ready to make—-the one with the 

ig fist fight in it for him. He’s to play the 
young sciety fav’rite who turns prize 
fighter to show his sweetheart he isn’t all 
et - 4 by culcher.” 

“But you and this Clive —— 

“Bemis was telling me about it,” pat- 
tered on Cleppy, talking fast. “He says 
there’s a scene where Clive’s in training and 
a bunch of toughs get fresh with his girl 
and Clive sails in and abolishes ’em. He 
wants me in that. He wants at least one of 
the toughs to know something about han- 
dling his fists, he says, to make jt look real — 
and I’m the one. The rest are just extras. 
Jean’s in thjs picture, too, Bemis says,” 
went on Cleppy with a glumness that could 
no longer be masked. “But, Lord, I gotta 
meet her sometime, haven’t I? She’s got 

uite a little part in it, too, he says— 
thanks to Clive. More’n just a bit this 
time—a part.” 

He lapsed into gloomy silence, but al- 
most at once he came to life again. : 

“They got Spider Crope for the cham- 
- pug that ive knocks out in the ring 

e don’t come on at all, except in the fight 
scene, you know, and ——” 

“Spider Crope!” scoffed McNair. ‘That 
big piece of cheese? Why, back East he 
wasn’t ever anything more than a pork- 
and-beaner. I won my first real fight off 
him when I was a beginner. “ad 

“He’s the man they picked out,” said 
Cleppy. ‘It ain’t the easiest thing here to 
find a p’fessional fighter to play such a 
part. There’s plenty of pugs on the coast— 
good ones, too, they say. But the best 
won’t go on in the pictures just for one 
scene to be beat up and act as a punching 
bag, and the bum ones are too clumsy, or 
they can’t learn to lose graceful. So they 
hired Spider Crope. But it’s all off. He 
was riding back from the lot in a jitney 
yesterday and it skidded into a bus and 
turned turtle, and Spider’s right arm is 
broke in two places. That lets him out, and 
they’re in a rush on the picture.” 

“H’'m!” mused McNair. “I wonder 
how Spider’s fixed for cash. It must be 


rotten to be crippled way out here when, 


I’ll drop around to the 


the pay stops. a 
hosp’tal and slip him something. 
“That c’n wait,” said Cleppy. impatient 
at the interruption. “I to emis I c’d 
get him a man worth fifty of Spider; a man 
who could jump in and make the bout look 
like a million dollars’ worth. I ——” 
“You didn’t make a fool of me by telling 
= ” 


o easy! I said this man was my 
cousin, Harvey Matthews. I said he'd 
been cleaning up a passel of middleweights 
in Australia, and that he was stopping with 
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me for a day or two on his way East. 
Bemis took me to Malachi Ruhl. He’s the 
chief director, you know—the he coon of 
the whole Preéminent outfit—and he di- 
rects all Clive’s pictures. First off, Ruhl 
wouldn’t hardly listen to me. He was 
a-raging. Said he was telegraphing to 
three cities for a man to take Spider’s = they 
But he knows I c’n box, and he knows I 
know a fighter when I see one. So—well, 
he’ll look you over and see if he likes you.’ 

“ey don’t TOE: 

“You said you wanted an outdoor job. 
If you make a hit in this picture it’s a cinch 
Ruhl will keep you on for one or two others, 
for Clive’s going to have some kind of a 
fight in all his pictures from now on, he 
says. His fights go fine with the fans back 
East. And it’ll mean six months or a year 
of easy work for you at corking good pay. 
Nor yet you won't have to train or even 
let yourself out—hippodrome stuff. Easy 
spectacular boxing for a round or two, and 
then a grand-stand fall. C’mon out and 
see him, anyhow. If you don’t it’ll likely 

ueer me with my job there, after the way 
*ve touted you.’ 

After another half hour of aimless argu- 
ment the two set forth for the twelve-acre 
inclosure which girt the offices and studios 
of the Preéminent Film Corporation. The 
more Roy thought over the idea the less it 
irked him. It would be fun to see the 
inside of this mimic life. It would be still 
more fun to put on the gloves again. And 
on mature — this was the only kind 
of job at which a beginner like himself 
could possibly hope to earn a decent wage. 
Thus when he followed Cleppy down a long 
hallway with lettered-glass gray doors on 
either side and into a huge room that 
looked like a cross between a workshop and 
a stage library he was half reconciled to the 
project. 

A big man in riding trousers and sport 
shirt and a shock of gray hair looked up 
from a desk and nodded to him. Then 
his cold eye played on Roy’s face, as if the 
director were trying vainly to place the 
newcomer in an uncertain memory. Then 
giving over the futile effort to recall where 

had seen him before, Ruhl said curtly, 
“You are Harvey Matthews?” 


J n 4 

“You're the type, all right,”” went on the 
director, “‘and you'll film well. It’s worth 
a try-out. If you can box, and if Mr. Clive 
likes your work ——-— Miss Dyer,” he inter- 
rupted himself, turning to a mouselike 
stenographer in one corner of t!:2 room, 
“‘telephone over to Number Seven and tell 
Mr. Clive the man is here. If it is con- 
venient will he please come over to the 
gym and give him a try-out? Worden, take 
re wal man to the gym and have O’Rell give 

im shoes and trunks.” 

When the director followed them to the 
—— MeNair had just incased his 
egs in the pair of black trunks handed out 
to him. Again Ruhl ran a practiced eye 
over the slender, gous body, and & 
nodded approval. Vastly different was this 
—— rom the paunchy or skinny can- 
didates who were wont to ask for such 
work. And there was a tigerish grace and 
litheness to the athlete which appealed to 
the director’s artistic soul. 

Again, Ruhl sought vainly to recall the 
candidate’s face. 

“You’il remember,”’ he cautioned Roy— 
“‘you’ll remember in this try-out and in all 
your screen work with Mr. Clive—if we 
decide to engage you—that you must give 
the appearance of heavy hitting without 
really putting your strength and steam into 
the blows. If one of Mr. Clive’s eyes were 
to be blacked, for example, it would delay 
the picture for weeks. And that would 
cost more than to send a special train East 
for Moran or Roy McNair or one of the 
other topnotchers and pay him a fortune 
for coming on here.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Roy rneekly, his face a 


mask. 

He was inning to enjoy this proposed 
réle of his. He shot a grateful look at the 
wriggling Cleppy Worden. Then the gym- 
nasium door swung wide. Into the room 
came a person of much loveliness. Clad in 
snowy outing flannels, his shapely neck and 
classic head with its crown of close-cro 
golden curls rising from a wide-collared 
shirt of amber silk, pow Clive strolled 
forward. At his heels padded a Japanese 
valet carrying an armful of trunks and 
shoes and initialed crash towels. 

“Barry,” n Ruhl almost deferen- 
tially, as he indicated McNair with a jerk 
of the head, “‘here’s the man I told you 
about. What do you think of him?” 


_@ scarecrow. 
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B glanced careless! 
pion. He did not honor 
or nod of salutation but gave 
spection he might have accorded 

oroughbred dog or horse. 

“Not bad,” he vouchsafed presently. 
“Certainly an improvement on that two- 
legged hyena you hired for the —the 
one who broke his gorilla arm. With this 
man I'll feel less like a human slaughtering 
I'll be ready in a minute.” 

He departed into one of the dressing 
rooms, followed by his Jap. From this 
seclusion in a few 
Hermes of Praxiteles. Small wonder the 
feminine screen fans adored Barry Clive in 
fighting togs! For his body bore out the 
rare pena perfection of his head and 
face. To good purpose did Clive maintain a 

hysical-culture instructor whose sole life 
usiness it was to keep the star’s figure 
et at fi t glimpse Roy McNair saw th 
et at first glimpse Roy saw this 
was the of a statue, not of a fighter. 
It abounded in grace and in the outward 
aspect of power. But to Roy’s trained eye 
there was none of the underlying - 
ness, the elusive vulpine ey without 
which no man may hold his own in the 
prize ring. 

Clive was a thing of beauty; he was not 
a fighting machine. 

e men’s gloves were drawn on. At 
once Clive took the aggressive. With 
furious speed he attacked, and with a deft- 
ness which well merited the a pte po line 
he had inspired. Roy blocked and ducked 
and shifted, and with = blows countered 
the spec rush. is was child’s play 
to him, this rapid bout whose tension 
brought the sweat to Barry’s classic brow 
and set him to breathing fast. In full 
spirit of the game, however, McNair let his 
opponent continue to have the merest 
shade of advantage t hout. Where- 
fore, at the end of the round Clive turned a 
glowing face to the director. 

“He'll do!” declared Barry with real 
enthusiasm. “Hire him.” 

With no further notice of his grinning 
antagonist, the star repaired to the chill 
shower, while Ruhl tock the pugilist to 
another office, where terms were settled, 
and where he was bidden to report for work 
at nine the next morning. 

On their way to the lot the following day 
Roy asked, “‘Didn’t Ruhl say the collar 
model and I are to have our bout to-day? 
He must have meant we were just going to 
rehearse it. You told me the picture was 
barely begun, and the fight scene is to be 
the climax. That won’t be taken for weeks 


at 


_ Cleppy laughed at his cousin’s stark 
ignorance. 

“They don’t ever film a picture in the 
order it’s foing to be shown,” he explained 
with ineffable patronage. ‘They take a 
bunch of exteriors one time and a swad of 
interiors another time in any old order at 
all. The scenes are all numbered, you 
know, on the script, and when the whole 
thing’s done they cut the footage up and 

iece it together where it belongs. It’s a 
Kind of patchwork. 

“That prize ring now—that’s been built 
out in Number Five Lot. So has the street 
scene where I and the other toughs has got 
to have our fight with Clive. They'll be 
wanting that space for something else in a 
day or so, and they won't want to keep all 
the extras any longer’n they have to. 
Extras cost money, and they'll likely need 
them to-morrow for some other picture. 
They’re fight spectators to-day, and all 
that. Most of ’em—and nearly huaif the 
principals, for that matter—don'’t know 
what the whole story of any picture is till 
they go to some theater after the film’s 
released to see themselves in it. Here we 
are,”’ he ended as they filed in with sev- 
eral men and women through a wicket, 
pots bored functionary and emerged into 
the lot. 

The director and his assistant were rab- 
idly busy at Numer Five on certain scenes 
of the picture. Yet as Roy McNair stood 
interestedly watching the work he felt, as 
does every other outsider, the apparently 
excuseless waste of time between scenes 
and in seemingly useless retakes. It was 
nearly noon before he was summoned to the 
impromptu ring, where Clive awaited him 
and where several hundred extras were 

ouped as audience. The cameras were 
leveled but they were not grinding. ‘or 
this was to be a rehearsal—the only one, if 
it went smoothly, of the bout. It was a 


rehearsal for the fighters and for the spec- | 


tators alike. 


minutes emerged the | 
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Barney Oldfield Says: 


**T would not be without an 
Automatic Steam Carburetor’”’ 


\ He goes on further and says: “ Does everything you 
' claim.” That means that it— 


i~Is guaranteed to increase 
the mileage you get from 
your gasoline. The usual 
saving is from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent. 


3—Eliminates carbon deposits 
from gas explosions, 


4—Increases the speed and 
power of your motor with 
a smaller gasoline consump- 
2—Keeps spark plugs clean. tion. 


The Automatic Steam Carburetor fits any and every 
gasoline motor. You can put one on your auto, trac- 
tor, truck or stationary engine and prove its saving 
for yourself. Write today for illustrated folder. 


Dealers: We aid you by refer- 
ring inquiries from our big Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign to 
you—if you secure Exclusive 
Agency. Write now—for your 
rival dealer may beat you to it. 


- 


Auto Owners: If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us, 
giving model and year of your 
car. We will see that you are 
shown how to get an Automatic 
Steam Carburetor, 


7 2x 


Automatic Steam Carburetor Company, Mfrs. 
General Offices - 1241 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


\ 


“Ite Automatic Action 
Guarantees Satisfaction” 


} 


| 
| 
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Overnight, or earlier, Ruhl had evidently 
sane out every move of the battle. And 

ore each round he outlined to the two a 
general plan of their respective modes of 
work during the next three minutes of box- 
ing. He coached them as well in between- 
round acting, and he megaphoned to the 
various mob captains in the audience the 
forms of emotion they and their cohorts 
were to portray. 

The rehearsal went off smoothly. Roy 
threw himself into the game with real zest. 
Artistically he s' red back from Clive’s 
smashes. With well-executed awkwardness 
he let heavy blows bore past his guard. At 
the end his helpless collapse was so well 
rendered as to wring a grunt of approval 
from the cynical Ruhi himself. 

‘*T’ve seen worse rehearsals,”” vouchsafed 
the director. “‘We’'ll have the real take at 
three this afternoon. Barry, didn’t you 
say you wanted that street row before you 
have the prize fight?” 

“Yes,” answered Clive, turning back on 
his way to the shower. ‘I don’t want to 
get into street clothes when I’m all hot from 
the bout, and then get perspiring over 
again in my scene with the toughs, and 
have to undress and e another bath. 
Either let’s have the street fight before the 
bout or else let it go over till to-morrow.” 

“Two-thirty this afternoon,” decreed 
Ruhl, “Bemis has been rehearsing Worden 
and the extras for it, using the same stunts 
I taught you. All you’ll have to do is take 
his place. They’ve got it down pretty well. 
I'll risk the cameras on it. It’ll mean only 
one retake at most, and we’re in a hurry. 
By the way, Bemis, tell Props to be sure to 
give them the two-ounce striking gloves— 
the ones we use for the bag in the . The 
five-ounces look like pillows on the screen. 
There won’t be any hard hitting, so the 
a ad matter. Come on and eat, 

arry. 

As the director and Clive strolled off arm 
in arm Roy glanced about the thinning 

roups of extras for Cleppy Worden. But 

leppy was not in sight. All morning the 
cousins had m working in different 
corners of the lot, and now that activities 
had ceased for the luncheon hour McNair 
tried to remember where !ast he had seen 
his chum. 

Wandering idly in search of him, Ro 
came around a corner. There, just ahead. 
and moving toward the door of one of the 
women’s dressing rooms, he beheld Cleppy. 
The little fellow was walking capaamater 
close to 2 decidedly pretty girl. As they 

rted at the door Roy had a better look at 

er. She had been crying, but through its 
cream-colored grease paint her face now 
was all dimpling with happiness. And that 
same happiness had reflected itself in 
Cleppy’s own spherical visage, which 
glowed like a rising moon. 

There at the dressing-room door, shame- 
lessly and by tacit consent, they kissed 
each other. Then the girl ran indoors and 
Cleppy, turned away in dizzy rapture. He 
collided with the interestedly watching 
Roy and, moogenes him, seized the cham- 

ion’s square shoulders in a scramblingly 
ervid grip. 

“Weill,” observed Roy, “I see 
haven’t wasted overmuch 
another sweetheart. She’s 

“Another sweetheart?” babbled Cleppy 
in delirium. “There ain’t any other. She’s 
the only sweetheart that ever happened. 
That was—that was Jean!” 

“Jean?” sputtered Roy. “But I 
thought—I thought —-—” 

“So did I,’”’ raved Cleppy. “But I ought 
to ’a’ known better. e misjudged her 
wrong; me and you did. I happened across 
her not ten minutes ago on the way to the 
dressing rooms. I was for passing her by 
with a lot of ice in my eyes, but she came 
running up to me. And she began to cry, 
and she said how horribly sorry she was, 
and Aow worried she’d been about what 
iM ’a’ happened to me all this long time, 
and how she’d tried to get me on the phone 
so often, and I’d been away. And-——” 

“But if she ——” 

“She isn’t! She got riled at me for bein 
bossy, she says, and she went over an 
talked to Clive just to get my goat-—which 
she sure done. And ever since she’s been 
giving him the go-by, and she hasn’t ever 

n in love with anyone but me. And 
Clive is pestering the life out of her Jor not 
having anything more to do with him, 
and—say, ain’t this one grand old he 
world?’ 

At half past two the principals and extras 
of the street-fight scene were grouped at the 
set awaiting Ruhl’s arrival from lunch. 


. . you 
time in finding 
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MeNair was standing beside the wrigglingly 
jubilant Cleppy when the latter’s face sud- 
denly took on an aspect of idiotic ecstasy, 
and toward them, through the crowd, ad- 
vanced Jean Potter. 

“‘Ain’t that great?”’ whispered Cleppy. 
“She ain’t on in this scene at all, but she’s 
coming over to watch me work. I’ll sure 
have to do my stunt grand to-day with a 
gallery like her. She ——”’ 

He paused and his glowing face clouded 
ever so little. Jean had advanced to within 
a few yards of Cleppy and MeNair. But 
now, through the respectfully parting 
group, strolled a man in somewhat garis 
morning dress. Clive had caught sight of 
Jean as he neared the set and he had shifted 
his course to intercept her. As he came 
alongside he leaned down with infinite 

race and spoke to her under his breath. 
Clepp recovering hisself-control,strodeto- 
wardthem, McNair beside him. Theymissed 
Clive’s low-breathed words, but they did 
not miss the girl’s reply. 

Looking first at the adoring Cleppy and 
then at Barry, she said with much distinct- 
ness, in answer to a question he evidently 
had asked: “‘ Because I am engaged to Mr. 
Worden here. That’s the reason, Mr. Clive. 
That’s why I’ve been trying to keep out of 
= way. That’s why I must ask you to 

eep out of mine, please.” 

A half score people besides Clive and 
MeNair and the enraptured Cleppy must 
have heard the clear-voiced speech—a 
speech Jean finished by laying one little 
gloved hand on Cleppy’s arm. 

Clive went purple. Without a word he 
wheeled and stalked out of the group. 

“There goes my job,” blithered Cleppy, 
“and yours, too, I s’pose, baby. But it was 
worth it. Oh, girl of mine, you ain’t going 
to be let lose anything by this! I don’t know 
yet how you ain’t, but it goes. And—meet 
my cousin, Mr.—Mr. Harvey Matthews, 
Jean. He ™ 

Ruhl and Bemis came bustling up with 
the camera men and work began. In an- 
other two minutes Cleppy and three other 
disreputable-looking youths were standing 
in idle talk on a corner in front of a papier- 
mAché saloon, whiie two cameras played on 
them. Into the picture promenaded the 
leading woman under the exquisite escort 
of Barry Clive. The four youths nudged 
one another. 

Cleppy w'nked boldly at the leading 
cooed, “Whatcher hurry, 





sweetie?” 

The leading woman shrank back in 
terror. Barry Clive, with the gesture of a 
stained-glass Galahad, cast aside hat and 
coat and stick and flung himself at the 
insulter. According to rehearsal, the three 
other toughs closed about them and strove 
with vicious gentleness to overpower the 
star. At this point Clive was supposed to 
turn upon them, knock two of them sense- 
less with spectacular lefts, hurl the third — 
an acrobat—over his head, and then to 
return to finish Cleppy. 

Despite the warning yell of Bemis he dic 
nothing of the sort. Instead he flew at 
Cleppy like a maddened wildcat. Disre- 
garding the conscientious attack of the 
others, Clive concentrated his efforts on 
the luckless Cleppy. Catching him by the 
throat with his left hand he held him thus 
while he drove three lightning-swift punches 
into the astounded Cleppy’s face. Each 
blow was delivereu with all Barry’s trained 
strength. Then hurling the half-senseless 

outh to the ground he proceeded to kick 

im twice with the full swing of his booted 
right foot. After which he whirled upon 
the trio of dumfounded extras, tapped two 
of them with showy effect, went through 
the easy task of tossing the acrobat over 
his head and wheeled once more tow.rd 
Cleppy. 

Bleeding, stunned, sick, aghast, the 
victim was trying to reel to his feet. A 
ferocious half hook from Barry laid him 
unconscious on the pavement. 

“There!” exclaimed Clive loudly. “I 
think I put enough pep into that fight to 
bring the crowd to their feet when they see 
‘it. Anyhow, that poor mucker’s too dead 
for a retake—eh?”’ 

He was speaking to Ruhl. But his half- 
shut eyes were on Jean, who was trying 
frantically to push through the mob of 
flustered extras to where Cleppy lay, an 
inert and bloody little heap, on the stones. 

MeNair had mounted a scaffolding thirty 
feet away to watch the scene.’ Between 
him and it were perhaps two hundred ex- 
tras who were waiting for the prize-ring 
action. Before he could grasp the whole 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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The Truck that Repeats 


THERMOID A Traffic Fleet Owner Says: 


Universal 
Joints “The first question to be solved in purchasing a truck is the carrying capacity 
of the truck required to best meet the demands of the trade in making deliv- 
eries—next, the initial cost of the truck, its durability, the cost of operation 
and repairs. 
“After a thorough investigation, we purchased, through your distributors, 
the Southard Motor Sales Co. of this city, our first Traffic Truck, and we 
FISK . : : 
Solid ‘Tires have found it has suited, in all respects, the demands of our business. We are 
34 x 3\/ Front now using these trucks at most of our Western plants, and are pleased to be 


M adnidl ony ht able to say that they are giving excellent satisfaction. 
extra cost “You will observe, from the enclosed photograph, that we are now using 


seven Traffic Trucks at our Calgary plant.” 
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(Concluded from Page 60) 

import of what had happened and could 
shove a path through the milling bevies of 
men ee women the brief catastrophe was 
over. Clive was on the way to his dressing 
room, Ruhl arguing and scolding as they 
went, and Bemis and the camera men were 
starting for the ring. 

Thus Roy came upon the senseless 
Cleppy lying in the middle of an excitedly 
babbling and questioning clump of people, 
with Jean Potter kneeling on the ground 
beside him, weeping and trying to stanch 
the blood on his lips. As McNair came 
alongside, Cleppy opened one badly swollen 
eye and stupidly about him. 

“Wha—what d’he hit me with?” he 
bubbled between broken teeth. ‘‘He ——”’ 

“Hush, dear!” Jean. “The brute 
tried to get even with you because I— 

use I care for you. And he tried to 
show off and make me think he was the 
best man of the two of you. As if I didn’t 
care ten million times as much for you, 
after the way he treated you! He ——”’ 

“Listen!” put in McNair hoarsely, his 
voice ashake, as he helped Cleppy to 
his feet and cast a practiced eye over his 
injuries. ‘Listen to me, both of you! I 
want you to do something for me. Right 
back yonder is a kind of platform or bal- 
cony or something being made. I was there 
when this stunt was pulled off. That’s why 
he got away with it. I couldn’t get here 
any sooner. Cleppy, go and wash up as 
quick as you can. Then take Miss Potter 
up on that platform and stay there. Do 
what I tell you! The platform looks right 
down on the ring where the bout is going to 
be in a few minutes. I want both of you to 
be there to watch it. I——” 

“But Cleppy ought to be home and in 
bed!” wailed Jean. “He ——” 

“What he’ll see from that platform is 

oing to do him a whole heap more good 
than any bed could,” insisted McNair 
vehemently. ‘Take my word for that! Do 
as I say! I’m going to get ready for the 
bout now.” 

When Bemis, after placing the cameras 
for the ring scene, came hastening back to 

ve what aid he could to the disabled 

leppy he found the sufferer gone. A few 
minutes later he chanced to see the bat- 
tered youth and a girl sitting hich on a 
scantling just outside the camera focus. 

The cameras set to work. An announcer 
entered the ring. The referee crawled 
through the ropes. Then, walking heavily 
and swathed in a shapeless bath robe and 
followed by the usual retinue of seconds, 
came Roy McNair. Fcllowed, from the 
opposite side, Barry Clive and his train. 

ca the ropes, Clive cast aside his 
snowy bath robe and stood revealed in 
statuesque beauty. A camera from the 
ring’s edge took a close-up of him. He 
bowed way. to imaginary applause. 
The referee called the two gladiators to the 
center of the ring for faked instructions. 
The call of time was given. The two rushed 
together. Then they must needs pause 
while a second close-up was taken. 

“Action!” barked Ruhl. 

And three cameras, at three different 
angles, began again to grind. 

by rehearsal Roy aimed a clumsy left 
at Clive’s jaw. Barry countered it and 
landed on his opponent’s jaw. At this 
point Roy should have reeled back beneath 
the fearful impact, but he did not. 

Clive, watching McNair’s face with prac- 
ticed alertness, saw the lips change to a 
cold and colorless gash. The jaws set. The 
eyes retreated to mere pin points under the 
overhanging brows. Ten thousand prize- 
anet could have told him this was Roy 
MeNair’s fighting face and that it spelt 
trouble for any man in front of him. 

That was the last clear vision of anything 

nted to Ba Clive—formerly John 

eter Robbins—throughout the fight which 
followed. But Cleppy and Jean, clinging 
deliriously together on the platform, saw 
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much more. So did the crazed Ruhl. So 
did the other spectators. So did the eyes 
of all three cameras, for by instinct the 
camera men kept on Pinding, and Ruhl 
and Bemis forgot to bid them stop. A 

In a white fury McNair flew at his 
beautiful opponent. He tore into him 
with unspectacular but hideously effective 
smashes. The —_ referee forgot his own 
duties and sta in helpless horror as 
Roy’s short-arm blows hammered 
against the ropes and held him there. 

Now by prize-ring usage a man may 
drive his foe to the ropes and may keep him 
there, if he can, until a referee intervenes. 
But this particular referee—a third-rate 
actor on the Preéminent pay roll—did not 
intervene. 

As Clive, guarding wildly and vainly, 
struck the ropes Roy changed his course of 
attack. Not bothering to block the frantic 
counters of his enemy he came to close 
quarters and turned his infi wy batteries 
full upon the star’s convu ace. Not 
once did he strike for the body. Not once 
did he attempt a knockout by aiming for 
the jaw. Mouth, nose—especially nose— 
and ears were his objectives. None of these 
are vital spots in a fig'it. Thus under the 
ceaseless hailstorm of blows Clive was not 
knocked out or even down. The force of 
the bombardment kept his back plastered 
to the ro and his sagging body from 
falling. Clever boxer as he was he did not 
understand this dismayingly swift and 
puzzling form of Terry McGovern infight- 
ing. But Roy McNair understood it. In 
his younger days he had learned its art by 
watching the work of the then terrible 


McGovern. 

Well inside Barry Clive’s uselessly flail- 
ing guard Roy plied both pistonlike fists. 
To an outsider it might have seemed that 
he was slugging with mere aimless ferocity. 
But every blow its mark. Like many 
another first-class pugilist McNair was a 
clever student of anatomy. He knew where 
and how each portion of an antagonist 
might best be harmed. He knew, for ex- 
ample, the best blow for breaking the 
bridge of a nose and the best follow-up 
blows for putting the bones and sinews of 
that nose beyond the help of human 
eeery to readjust. He knew the twist- 
ingly glancing blow that transforms deli- 
cate ear cartilage forever into what is 
known technically as a cauliflower ear. He 
knew the blows the teeth hate—the blows 
which never leave a mouth as shapely as 
they found it. 

Andall these maneuvers—he had scorned 
them in his professional fights—all these he 
was bringing into play, his hitting muscles 
driven on by memory of a huddled and piti- 
fully ridiculous little figure lying on the 
stones and a big-eyed girl mg ay | heart- 
brokenly above it. For once in his rin 
career Roy McNair was merciless. He had 
entered on this fight with one aim in view, 
and that aim he was achieving. Moreover, 
he was achieving it with such pantherlike 
yoo that his work was completed before 
the bellowing Ru::: could summon presence 
of mind enough to lead a rescue party into 
the ring and stop the carnage. 

Momentarily blinded, forever shorn of 
his unearthly classic beauty, Barry Clive 
was half led, half carried, moaning and cry- 
ing, from the ring. His delicate nerves 
were a wreck. He was in unbearable pain. 
His shapely body was unblotched, but his 
face was a thing of horror to gaze upon. 
Nor even after six weeks of supercostly 
treatment at the hands of America’s most 
skilled surgeons was it to recover its 
beauty. True, he was patched and sewed 
and carved into the semblance of a man of 
moderately  ghrompepon! appearance, de- 
spite a flattish nose, a pair of ultrathick ears 
and a mouth that twisted a trifle at one 
corner. But never again would Barry 
Clive’s looks, as: mere looks, be worth a 
plugged nickel to him. ‘“icNair was « 


Clive 


master when he set his mind to a task. 
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The rackety excitement brought to the 
ring-side space every living soul on the Pre- 
eminent lot. 

It did more. From the street outside it 
drew in a policeman and a number of idlers 
who had stormed the momentarily un- 
guarded wicket. 

Ruhl, through the mist of his own scat- 
terbrain wrath, caught sight of the blue- 
coated officer. Running up to him through 
the press he pointed in dramatic fury at 
the unconcerned Roy, who had resumed 
his bath robe and was calling some form of 
jolly Apoery be a@ man and a girl on a scaf- 
folding just beyond. 

“That man’s half killed Barry Clive!” 
he mouthed. “I believe he was slipped in 
here as a ringer by the Trans-American to 

ut our best star out of business. I want 
im arrested. I'll make the complaint 
against him.” 

The policeman turned toward Roy. 
Then after a moment’s scrutiny he turned 
back to Ruhl. 

“T hate to do it,” he said. ‘“‘ You see, I 
was there when he won his first fight—the 
month before I came West. I didn’t even 
know he was out here. I—TI hate to 
arrest him. He’s the cleanest guy in the 
whole profession. And,” he went on, fore- 
stalling an angry command from Ruhl, 
“you're wrong about saying he’s a ringer. 
Roy MeNair’s the straightest man you’d 
ever want to meet. Maybe there’s some 

i e. What’s ——” 

But Malachi Ruhl did not hear him. 
The director had won his success through 
the ability to think out an entire idea be- 
fore most men could have unlimbered their 
brains for action. Now he was plunging 
through the crowd, throwing extras to 
right and left as he ran. Down upon the 


= he charged. 
" ou Ro cNair?” he demanded. 
Before Roy could make reply the director 


thundered on: “Youare! I knew I’d seen 
your face! I couldn’t place it. But now I 
can. Come along here with me!” 

Grabbing the perplexed Roy by the 
shoulder he propelled him toward his 
office, pausing on the way only long enough 
to send a ping roustabout in search of two 
officials of the company. 

“If you can work for the Preéminent 
under a phony name for seventy dollars a 
week,” concluded Ruhl half an hour later 
as he and MeNair and the two officials were 
ending their conference, “you can certainly 
work for it under your own name for 
eleven hundred a week. And that’s what 


— ing to do. Oh, yes, yes!” he 
roke off as started to speak. ‘“ That’ll 
be all right about comfortable jobs for 
Cleppy Worden and the little Potter girl. 


We've settled all that. Now this pic- 
ture OS, 

“But if ——” 

“If it can’t be changed? That's the 
easiest thing we do. That author could 
juggle Hamlet into an Arbuckle comedy if 

e had to. I’ll send for him and tell him to 
operate on the script. The big scene, of 
course, will be where Roy McNair, middle- 
weight champ of the world, knocks out the 
handsome Russian prince adventurer in 
one round and wins the girl. Barry can’t 
appear in anything but that one scene, of 
course—except in the street fight. That'll 
serve—that street scrap—first rate to in- 
troduce the prince and show he’s a scrap- 
per. We haven’t had Barry in any of the 
other scenes yet, so we'll have the rest of 
the picture rewritten around Roy “1c- 
Nair.” 

“You—you understand now why I 
spoiled his face?”’ ventured the dizzy 
MeNair. “He’d done a rotten thing in 
beating up poor ——” 

“Yep,” agreed Ruhl absently, “that’s 
right. He had. But ony done a grand 
service to screen art by dismantling that 
beauty face of his. Now he’ll have to learn 
how to act. And when he does—watch his 
smoke, that’s all! Watch his smoke!” 
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Then drive. 


3-in-One enetrates at once, and the action of the leaves when 
car is in motion works out the caked grease, dirt and rust. 
squeaking and function better, smoother. 


3-in-One 


has other valuable uses for the motorist. It’s 
great for oiling magnetos, and distributors; 
Ford Commutators and timers. 


3-in-One is a wonderful polish used this way: 
Wash car thoroughly with water to get rid of 
all grit. Put a few drops of 3.in-One on a 
cloth and go over a small surface at a time. 
Polish with a soft, dry cloth. 


The Easy Way To 
Lubricate Your Springs 


If you ever jacked up your car, loosened the spring clips and 
inserted grease or graphite between the leaves, you will ap- 
preciate this easy 3-in-One way to proper spring lubrication; 
Just squirt 3-in-One Oil along the edges and on the ends of the leaves. 


Springs stop 
Leaves won’t stick and break. 


The Universal 

High Quality Oil 

3-in-One also cleans, polishes and preserves 
leather and imitation leather upholstery. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-o0z. and 
8-oz. bottles; and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal card or 
use the coupon below. 


THree-In-One Oint Co., 165 SS. Broapway, New York Ciry. 


~ 
| FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


i | Three-in-One Oil Co., 


Street Address 
or Spesieiose 


Name 
| 

pe 

| City ale 


| 

| 

1 165 SS. Broadway, New York City ; 
| Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses 
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Pancakes! 


There’s a distinctiy different flavor, a tender Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods — 
: fluffiness, yet satisfying goodness in Pillsbury’s different in kind, but alike in quality. At your 
Pancakes which ordinary pancakes lack. grocer’s. 

: It takes only . few MOMents to make them. Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Every required ingredient, including milk, is in Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
the flour—add only water. Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION 


We want to make our world think more 
than it does about the co uences of the 
lives it leads and the political deeds that it 
does and that it permits to be done. We 
want to turn the human i ination round 
again towards the future which our lives 
create. We want a collection and digest of 
forecasts and warnings to complete this 
modern Bible of ours. Now here I think 
you will say—and I admit with perfect 
reason—that I am floating away from any 
reasonable possibility at all. How can we 
have forecasts and prophecies of things 
that are happening now? Well, I will make 
a clean breast of it, and admit that I am 
asking for something that may be impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, it is something that is 
very necessary if men are to remain indeed 
intelligent, codperating communities. In 
the past you will find where there have 
been orderly and successful communitics 
the men in them had an idea of a destiny, 
of some object, something that would 
amount to a criterion and judgment upon 
their collective conduct. Well, I believe 
that we have to get back to something of 
that sort. 

We have statesmen and politicians who 
profess to guide our destinies. Whither 
are they guiding our destinies? 

Surely they have some idea. The fot 
American statesmen and the great Euro- 

an statesmen are making to-morrow. 
What is the to-morrow they are making? 


Prophets and Forecasters 


They must have some idea of it. Other- 
wise they must beimpostors. I am loath to 
believe them impostors, mere adventurers 
who have blundered into positions of power 
and honor with no idea of what they are 
doing to the world. But if they have an 
idea of what they are doing to the world, 
they foresee and intend a future. That, I 
-_ it, is sound reasoning and the inference 
is plain. 

hey ought to write down their ideas of 
this future before us. It would be helpful 
to all of us. It might be a very helpful ex- 
ercise for them. It is, I think, reasonable 
for Americans to ask the a political 
personages of America, the President, and 
so forth, for example, whether they think 
the United States will stand alone in twenty- 
five years’ time as they stand alone now. 
Or whether they think that there will be 
a greater United States—of all America— 
or of all the world. They must know their 
own will about that. And it is equally 
reasonable to ask the great political per- 
sonages of the British Empire: What will 
Ireland be in ig i years’ time? 
What will India be? There must be a plan, 
an intended thing. Otherwise these men 
have no intentions; otherwise they must 
be, in two words, dangerous fools. The 
sooner we substitute 2 type of man with 
a sufficient foresight and capable of articu- 
late speech in the matter, the better for our 
race. 

And again, every statesman and every 
politician throughout the world says that 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


the relations of industrial enterprise to the 
labor it employs are unsatisfactory. Yes. 
But how are those relations going to de- 
velop? How do they mean them to develop? 

we just drifting into an unknown 
darkness in all these matters, with blind 
leaders of our blindness? Or cannot a lot 
of these things be figured out by able and 
intelligent ple? I put it to you that 
they can. That it is a reasonable and proper 
thing to ask our statesmen and politicians: 
What is going to happen to the world? 
What sort of better social order are you 
making for? What sort of world order are 
you creating? Let them open their minds 
to us; let them put — permanent record 
the significance of all their intrigues and 
maneuvers. Then as they go on we can 
check their capacity and good faith. We 
can establish a control at last that will rule 
presidents and kings. 

ow the answer to these questions for 
statesmen is what I mean by a Book of 
Forecasts. Such a book, I believe, is ur- 
gently needed to help our civilization. It is 
a book we ~— all to possess and read. I 
know you will say that such a Book of 
Forecasts will be at first a repeat eae 
insufficient book—that every year will 
show it up and make it more absurd. J 
quite agree. The first Book of Forecasts 
will be a poor thing. Miserably poor. So 
pew that people will presently clamor to 

ave it thoroughly revised. 

The revised Book of Forecasts will not 
be quite so bad. It will have been tested 
against realities. It will form the basis of a 
vast amount of criticism and discussion. 

When again it comes to be revised it will 
be much nearer possible realities. 

I put. it to you that the psychology, the 
mentality, of a community that has a Book 
of Forecasts in hand and under watchful 
revision will be altogether steadier and 
stronger and clearer than that of a com- 
munity which lives as we do to-da:, mere 
adventurers, without foresight, in a world 
of catastrophes and accidents and unex- 
pected things. We shall be living again in 
aplan. Our lives wili be shaped to certain 
defined ends. We shall fall into place in a 
great scheme of activities. We shall recover 

in some cr all of the steadfastness and 
dignity of the old religious life. 

t me, with this Book of Forecasts, 
round off my fantasy. I would picture to 
you this modern Bible, perhaps two or 
three times as bulky as the old Bible, and 
consisting first of: 

The Historical Books, with maps and 
the like; 

The Books of Conduct and Wisdom; 

The Anthologies of Poetry and Literature; 
and, finally, the Book of Forecasts. 

I would picture this Bible to you as most 
carefully done and -printed, and made 
accessible to all, the basis of education in 
every school, the common platform of all 
discussion, just as in the past the old Bible 
used to be. I would ask you to imagine it 
translated into every language, a common 
material of understanding throughout all 
the world. 


And, furthermore, I mee something 
else about this—I imagine all of it periodi- 
cally revised. The Historical Books would 
need to be revised and brought up to date; 
there would be new lights on wisdom and 
conduct, there would be fresh additions to 
the anthologies, and there would be fore- 
casts that would have to be struck out be- 
cause they were realized or because they 
were shown to be hopeless or undesirable, 
and fresh forecasts would be added to 
replace them. 

It would be a Bible moving forward end 
changing, and gaining with human experi- 
ence and human destiny. 

Well, that is my dream of a Bible of 
civilization. Have I in ay! way carried my 
vision out to you, of this little row of four 
or five volumes in every house, in every life 
throughout the world, holding the lives 
and ideas and imaginations of men together 
in a net of common familiar phrases and 
common established hopes? 


What it Would Cost 


And is this a mere fantastic talk, or is 
this a thing that could be done and that 
ought to be done 

do not know how it will appear to you, 
but to me it seems that this book I have 
been talking about—the Bible of to-day’s 
civilization—is not simply a conceivable 
possibility; it is a t and urgent need. 
Our education is, I think, pointless without 
it—a shell without a core. Our social life 
is aimless without it; we are a crowd with- 
out a common understanding. Only by 
means of some such unifying instrument, I 
believe, can we hope to lift human life out 
of its present dangerous drift towards con- 
fusion and disaster. 

It is, I think, therefore, au urgently de- 
sirable undertaking. 

It is also a very practicable one. The 
creation of such a Bible, its printing and its 
translation, and a propaganda that would 
carry it into the homes and schools of most 
of the world, could, I think, all be achieved 
by a few hundred resclute and capable 
people at a cost of thirty to forty million 
dollars. 

That is a less sum than that the United 
States, in a time when they have no enemy 
to fear in all the world, are prepared to 
spend upon the building of what is for them 
an entirely superfluous and extravagant 
toy—a great navy. 

You may, you probably will, differ very 
widely upon much that J have here put 
before you. Le: me ask you not to let any 
of the details of my sketching set you 
against tle fundamental idea—that old 
creative idea of the Bohemian educationist 
who was the pupil of Bacon and the friend 
of Milton, the idea of Komensky—the idea 
of creating and using a common book, a 
book of knowledge and wisdom, as the nec- 

foundation for any enduring human 
unanimity. 

Editor’s Nete—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Wells. The fifth will appear in an 
early issue. 
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The younger man laid his hand on Jim’s 
arm; his fingers tightened; he whispered, 
“That was someone else! Someone else was 
there!” 

But Jim was not so much struck by the 
significance of this fact, at first, as by 
Bert’s tacit admission that he had been in 
the Castle at that tragic hour. He asked 
swiftly, ‘Were you there, Bert?” 

Bert hesitated, then exclaimed, “Yes! 
But I didn’t come out the front door. That 
was someone else.” 

Jim lifted his hand. 

“Wait a minute! Let’s get this straight. 
What did you go there for, Bert? You 
never told me.” 

For a moment he thought Bert would re- 
fuse to tell him; then the younger man 
moved his head in a gesture of resignation. 

“Well,” he said hurriedly—‘“ well—oh, I 
was a darned fool! I’d done it before. I 
had to see her sometimes. I thought maybe 
something would—I knew she’d be in the 
barn, milking, about then. So when I came 
out of the woods I went up there and got in- 
side and hid to watch her. I had to see her 
sometimes, Jim! Can’t you see I had to?” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Margaret?” Jim asked huskily. 

““Yes—I had to. There’s a corner in by 
the shed door. I’d get in there, and when 
she came out with the lantern I could see 
her—not six feet from me, Jim—and I could 
see through the door into the tie-up and 
watch her when she came out, and all. That’s 
all, Jim.” 

He was almost pleading, and Jim novided 
in slow assurance. 

“Why, suze!” he said. “Why, sure you 
did!” He considered the matter for a space, 
then asked quivtly, “‘But how did you come 
out of the barn, Bert?” 

“Through the shed door,” Bert told him. 

“That’s on the side toward the orchard, 
isn’t it?” 

o Yes.” 

“Funny Judd didn’t see you.” 

Bert said hopelessly, ‘“‘ Oh, I guess he did! 
I guess he just says it was the front door 
to make it look worse. Where was he?” 

“Hanging around somewhere. I don’t 
know.” 

Bert laughed in a weary fashion. ‘ Well, 
he’ll enjoy telling all that in court, now 
won't he?”’ 


Jim did not at once answer. He was 
looking out of the window, considering, and 
his eyes were steady and serene. Bert 
shifted nervously in his chair, till Jim 
swung toward him again, gripping his hat 
upon his knee. 

“Bert,” he said, “I’m going to hustle out 
there. Maybe I can—well, there’s no tell- 
ing. I’m going to fetch Judd up to the 
Castle and get him to show me where he 
was, and all. Maybe I can figure some- 
thing. Why, Bert, there must have been 
somebody else there! Maybe Judd did see 
him; maybe missed seeing you come out. 
The little snake may be telling the truth. 
You can’t tell. I'll ——” 

He got to his feet. There was a terrific 
impatience in him. 

“Mind if I go right along?” he asked. 








“TI want to look round there before dark, | 


and it’s three o’clock now. 
anything to see—any tracks or anythin 
there’s n a lot of rain—-ground soft. 
He was thinking aloud, turned sudden! 
ward the door, called to the sheriff, ‘‘ Much 
obliged. I'll see you to-morrow.’’ Looked 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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THE ONE FOR 


1921 


HIS year, even the date it- 
self suggests the union suit 
that you should buy. For 


“1921” begins with “1” and ends 
with “1,” and you can start with 
“one” and end with “one” also 
when looking for underwear satis- 
faction. Get the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


with its one master button which takes 
the place of the useless row of nine or 
more on the ordinary union suit. 

By doing away with the useless row, 
the one button conveniently located at 
the chest also does away with al! 
wrinkles and binding. It gives instead 
just one smooth, even fit from neck to 
knee or ankle. The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is a garment you will ap- 
preciate this year, every year, and all 
through the year. 


.) 


This Spring you can get the Hatch One But- 
ton Union Suit in the finest of knit goods and 
nainsook. We shall be glad to send, free on re- 
quest, a catalog describing the complete line 
The Hatch One Bution Union Suit is featured 
at the best stores everywhere, but if you can- 
not get it casily and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mil! at Albany, N.Y.. 
and you will be supplied direct, delivery free 
Men's garments: Kaitted —$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 
and 3.00. Nainsook — $1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 
and 2.50. 

Boys’ garments: Knitted —$1.25. Nsinsook 
75 cents. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO 


ALBANY NEW YORE 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
back toward where Bert still sat. “‘Maybe 
to-night, Bert,” he promised, and was gone. 

The sheriff chu , and said to Bert 
good-naturedly, “Jim acts right het up, 
Bert. What’s he got on his mind?” 

Bert started to tell him, then decided 
against it. His sullen anger against Sohier, 
against all men in general, returned. He 
was sitting thus, frowniug and morose, 
when a sound at the door made him raise 
his eyes again. 

M t+ stood there- -Margaret, his 
wife! She looked across at him with brim- 
ming eyes, and Bert got unsteadily to his 
feet. They stood thus for a moment, neither 
speaking. Then Margaret came toward 
hira, moving so swiftly it was almost as 
though she ran—came toward him, was— 
before he had realized she was really 
there—deep in his arms. 

“Bert, Bert,’”’ she whispered, “I came as 
soon as I could!” 

“It’s all right, all right,” he told her 
huskily, holding her Leon's “It’s all 
right. I knew that you would come.” 

She was all penitence because for a little 
she had forgotten him. “I was grieving so 
for her,” she aes. “T never guessed 
that they would think that you ——” 

“There, there,” he comferted her. 

“You don’t blame me?” she ‘ 
“ After all—in spite of her horrible, mad 
hours—she was my sister. And always 
gentle and sweet to me, before terror of 
him drove her poor wits away.” 

But Bert hushed her again. He was— 
since Margaret was in his arms—in no 
mood for sorrowing; was suddenly quite 
assured that all would be forever well with 
him, and with her. 

It did not occur to him till afterward, 
when he and Jim and Margaret talked it 
over, to thank the malice of Judd for the 
unmixed blessing of her coming. 


Judd, on the high steps before Will’s 
store, et Andy and Saladine drive 
away in the light truck toward town, 
leaned forward with his elbows on his knees 
and his fingers intertwined and tried to 
fight off that oppression which had laid its 
weight upon him. He was still sitting there 
when Margaret Dale presently passed the 
store in Joe Brine’s car and with Joe driv- 
ing. He guessed she had had difficulty in 
finding someone to take her to the city; 
and he watched them take the eastward 
road with an ugly and ironic grimace of 
distaste. Without intent, he had prompted 
that journey, had thrown her back in her 
husband’s arms. By the same token he had 
—_ Jim hurrying in like fashion to Bert’s 
side. 

He tried to reassure himself—thought: 
“He can’t do anything. If Bert lies Jim’ll 
believe him, but the judge won’t when the 
time co:nes. Let him lie. It won’t do a bit 
of good. And if he tells the truth, why 
then Jim’ll know he done it, same as I do. 
She'll know, too, if he tells the truth.” His 
eves flamed with a sudden bitter hope that 
Bert would thus confess his guilt, but the 
hope died. He shook his head. “He’ll 
stick it out, all right,” he told himself. “ But 
it won’t do any good in the end.” 

For half an hour or so the lame man re- 
mained in the sun upon the oy of the 
store, shaken and depressed by his bitter 
reflections, striving to reassure himself; 
but in the end that sense of imminent 
calamity which was growing upon him 
drove him into the store. e could not 
bear longer to be alone. He went in and 
tried to talk with Will Bissell; but Will, 
always monosyllabic, was more curt than 
ett day. Judd got small comfort 
from him. 

Nevertheless, even in a silent Will there 
was companionship; and Judd stayed in 
the store, sitting by the stove, his feet 
propped against the fender. Now and then a 
woman came in to make some purchase. 
Most of the customers during the day were 
likely to be women; the men came in a 
body in the evening when the mail was due. 
Judd exchanged a word with some of these 
women, but he was in bad repute with 
them. His housekeeping methods were 
known, and a woman confronted by the 
spectacle of a man who keeps bachelor hall 
either pities or abhors him a~cording to his 
other attributes. Judd’s other attributes 
did not commend him to the women of 
Fraternity. 

Ordinarily the little man was not sus- 
ceptible to the dislike of those about him; 
he was used to it, and to some extent he 
relished their distaste. But this day he 
was burdened by a loneliness that was 
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unusual with him. He wanted companion- 
ship, wanted conversation. There was in 
his tone something a ing and placative 
when he spoke to Will during one of those 
intervals in which they were alone. But 
Will, busy in his office in the rear, an- 
swered only by an unintelligible sound, 
and Judd relapsed into silence again. 

He began to feel cold, and he huddled 
closer to the hot stove. The temperature 
of the store was stifling, but Judd’s blood 
was thin. The little man commenced to 
shiver, and a sudden nervousness seized 
him, so that he looked behind him and 
from side to side with quick and furtive 
glances, as though he feared some enemy 
were approaching; then sneered at him- 
self for his own weakness—told himself 
it was due to the fact that for two nights 
he had scarce slept at all. 

He called to Will: “‘By gosh, I'll sleep 
some to-night! Didn’t get a wink last 
Fog Up there at the Castle all night 
ong!”” 

e ag one Will would be prompted to 
ask for details of those tragedy-burdened 
hours, but Will said nothing. 

The little man was infinitely relieved 
when Jim Saladine swung open the door 
and came in from the road. Jim answered 
Will's greeting from the office, but his at- 
tention was all for Judd. 

“Saw your team outside,” he said. “Can 
you come along and help me? I’m going 
up to the Castle.” 

Ordinarily Judd might, from sheer ob- 
stinacy, have refused; but he was glad at 
this moment of any companionship. It 
ay him a sense of importance, made him 
eel that he had a niche in this community, 
for Saladine to ask his company. He rose 
with some alacrity and started with the 
other toward the door. 

“Why, sure!” he said. 

The eagerness with which he followed 
Saladine out to the road was, in the light 
of that which was to conie, singularly and 
ironically pitiful. 


IM had hired an automobile to bring 
him from the oy. and this car was 

standing in front of the store when he and 
Judd came out. Judd’s horse and buggy 
were hitched in the area at one side. 

Saladine said to the lame man, “ We can 
go on up in the car, or we can take your 
team. Which you want to do?” 

“Might as well take Sue,” Judd decided. 
“‘She’ll git us there about as prompt as that 
flivver, on the Ridge Road.” He added 
a question: “What’s happened? You act 
in a hurry.” 

But Jim had turned to pay the driver 
of the car and dismiss him; and Judd went 
to unhitch Sue and drove her out to 
the road, stopping while Saladine climbed 
in. Then he clucked to the mare, and she 
began the long climb to the crest of the 
Ridge at her smart, swift walk. 

Judd asked again, ‘“ What's happened? 
What you going to the Castle for?’ 

“T want to look round some,” Jim told 
him noncommittally. ‘Thought may be 
you’d help. You was the first one there. 
I aim to see what I can find out—may be 
tracks or something.” 

Judd, even though he was glad in his 
unaccustomed loneliness of Saladine’s com- 

anionship, could not forbear to twist the 
iron in the wound. 

“T can show you Bert’s track where he 
climbed the wall across the road,” he 
promised maliciously. “Guess maybe we 
can find where he went into the barn too. 
Ground’s soft down there.” 

“That’s what I want to see,” Jim said 
evenly, and the lame man looked at him 
with Lestive curiosity. 

“You seen Bert?” he asked. 

Saladine hesitated; then, ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said. 
“Yes, I talked with him.” 

“What's he say?” 

Saladine turned his hands outward 
with a gesture that said, “You know 
Bert!” It was as though that explained 
everything, as though anyone might guess 
what Bert would say; and Judd accepted 
this gesture at its face value, and he 
chuckled. 

“Deny he was {in there?” he asked ex- 
ultingly. But Saladine shook his head, and 
Judd said, in some disappointment: “Well, 
it wouldn’t do him any good if he did.” 

They reached, prese:. 'y, the top of the 
Ridge and Sue struck into a trot. Below 
and on their left lay the deep valley of the 
Georges, wooded and beautiful. On their 
right was outspread a vast sweep of coun- 
try, fifty miles in radius from where they 
rode to the distant hills. Thesun was by this 
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time beginning to descend more swiftly; 
the blue and purple shadows were multi- 
plying everywhere. Saladine found a cer- 


tain pleasure in contemplating this scene. | @ 


Judd, his eyes on the bobbing ears of his 
mare, was busy with his own thoughts. 
They rode in silence, broken only now and 
then by a word or a half-finished sen- 
tence—came thus to the road before the 
Castle. 

There was no one visible outside the big 
house when the two men alighted there; 
and they did not knock, did not seek to 
discover whether anyone was inside. Gor~ 
finkle’s black hearse was in the deserted 
dooryard, strangely saquestivg of a vulture 
standing sentry over a heap of bones. But 
the curious folk of the neighborhood had 

one their ways, about their several affairs. 
Saladine and the lame man were undis- 
turbed in their investigations. 

When they had alighted, had tied Sue 
beside the road, Sal 
wanted you to show me, Judd, where you 
were when you saw Bert go in and come 
out, and all.” When he detected a certain 
spark of opposition in the little man’s eyes 
he added: “I’m not blaming you, you un- 
derstand; but maybe if you’d show me we 
ean et. ome this thing out someways.” 

“T've showed the sheriff,” Judd told him 


maliciously. “He straightened it out, I 


guess. 

“Show me tov,” Saladine urged him. 
“You've got a grudge against me and Bert, 
and I don’t know’s I blame you. But you 
vant to help get at the bottom of this, I 
know.” 

Judd grinned; he licked at his lips. 
There was a certain tremor within the 
little man, a certain dread of he knew not 
what catastrophe. Nevertheless, there 
seemed no reason why he should refuse. 
He turned without a word ani led Jim 
around the house toward *he orchard’s 
edge. He stopped presently and pointed 
to a Bye where weeds and grass were 
crushed and bent. 

“Right there—that’s where I laid,”’ he 
said. 

Saladine marked the spot, swung around. 
Not twenty yards away was the s 
from which Bert said he had come out. He 
could not have come through that door 
without being seen by one crouching here. 
Either Bert lied or Judd lied. Jim’s eyes 
were stern as he turned upon the little 
man. 

“You laid right there all the time?” he 
demanded. 

Judd, relishing the certainty that the 
truth was sufficient for his purposes, shook 
his head with some unction. 

“No, I went over and peeped in the 
barn.” 

Saladine hid his sudden leaping satis- 
faction. He asked, “Where? When ‘d you 
do that?” 

Judd pointed downhill. 


ine said at once, “I | 


door | 


“T was down there when I see Bert come | 


along and go inside,”’ he said. “I came on 
up here; and he hadn’t come out, so I went 
around to the barn door where he went in. 


It was open a little. I looked in to see if he 


was still there. But he wan’t.” 
“See anyone at all?” Jim asked. 


“TI see Margaret Dale come out to milk; | 


stayed right there till she’d finished and 
went back into the house. And Bert 
weren't there with her; he didn’t go there 
to see her at all. She went back in the 
house, and went into the kitchen. I come 


round here again. I could see her in the | 
kitchen window; and I could tell, way she | 


acted, she was alone. Then a minute after 
that I see Bert cross the road up there and 
sneak into the woods.” 


Saladine asked thou x~z ¢ “How'd | 
en.” 


you see him? Near dark by t 
“I see his head and shoulders against 
the sky when he climbed up over the wall. 
{ was low down here.” 
Saladine strode swiftly across toward the 
barn; to that rear door where Bert had 
one in and where Judd had lain watching. 
From the door he cast downhill through the 
meadow, found footprints—the sheriff had 
chanced upon those same tracks—where 
Bert had come up the hill. Judd, at his 
heels, watching triumphantly, pointed out 
these marks, and Saladine nodded. 
“Yeah,” he said, “‘they’re Bert's tracks.” 
He moved around the barn and up along 
the wall, so that his way lay past the door 
of the shed. Here, as elsewhere, the earth 
hac been softened by rain a day or two 
before. As he passed the door his eye 
caught the outline of a footprint in the 
little bare patch of earth outside the sill. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
































Every Turn of 
the Handle Prints 
a Clean-Cut Copy 


Do you want form letters—good, sharp, 
clean letters—at a cost of 20c a thou- 
sand? Do you want bulletins, price 
lists, folders, forms and notices—with- 
out delays—without trouble—at a mo- 
ment’s notice—and at a sma!) fraction 
of the ordinary cost? 

Your stenographer or any office boy can 
print 75 copies a minute with a 


ROTESLARR 


Here is a simple, easily operated ma- 
chine that prints from 20 to 1,000 copies 
of anything that can be typewritten, 
hand-written, drawn or ruled. It has a 
semi-automatic feed. Itisself-adjusting. 
It prints on any weight 
or size of paper from a 
3x5 inch card to an 
8} x 16 inch sheet. 


Increase Sales 
With Letters Like This 


Here is an exact dupli- 
cate of a typewritten 
letter, illustrated with a sketch that 
compels attention —carrying afac-simile 
signature— printed on the Rotospeed in 
one operation. The return card is an- 
other simple Rotospeed job. Such let- 
ters increase sales, speed up collections 
and stimulate salesmen, 

In churches, schools, colleges, manufac- 
turing plants and retail stores, Roto- 
speed is an aid to growth and economy. 


Complicated Forms 
Easily and Quickly Printed 
The Rotospeed prints fa 
forms like this, type- (-*7> 
written and ruled. A fae 
stylus is furnished jas 
with each machine. No [= 
other equipment, no jen 
accessories are needed. = 
Such a job can be done 
with a Rotospeed in an hour. Ordinary 
methods would require a week. 


$43.50 Complete 


The Rotospeed is sold direct from the factory, 
completely equipped, for $43.50. It requires 
no demonstration and we employ no salesmen 
That is the reason for the low price. 


Free Trial Offer 


We will ship you a Rotospeed for 10 days’ free 
trial, with sufficient supplies for 24 different 
jobs. Use it as if you owned it. Your saving 
on this work will more than equal the entire 
cost of the machine. After a thorough test 
you may decide whether to keep it or not. 











Order now—or mail the coupon for samples of 
work and descriptive literature. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
481 East Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


Mail this Coupon NOW 


The Rotespeed Co., 481 East Third St., Dayton, Obie 

Please send me, without obligation, details of 
your free trial offer, descriptive booklet and 
samples of work printed on the Rotospeed 
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Covers Every Roofing Need. 


To think in terms of true roof value is to 
forget about cost per roll and think about cost 
of roof protection over a period of years. 

Then the natural thing is to investigate 
this big roofing question—to ask your 
neighbors, to talk with architects and build- 
ers, to see the local dealers and really find 
out “Who's who” in roofs. 

Doing this you'll discover some vital 
facts about Vulcanite. For one thing, you'll 
find that it covers every roofing need, that 
it comes in shingles, slabs and rolls, and that 


there are special kinds for the barns, garages - 


and sheds, others for houses, stores and 
churches, in fact for practically every kind 
of building. 

But don’t stop at that. A little further 
investigation will bring out some distinctive 
advantages of Vulcanite. You'll find that 
there are several exclusive designs which 
will insure both correct laying and artistic 
effects. And furthermore that these patented 
designs give great additional roof value. 


The illustration on the opposite page 
shows one of these designs—the Vulcanite 
SelfSpacing Shingle. This type has a nar- 
row shoulder on one side which insures 
correct spacing and gives extra weather pro- 
tection. For barns, sheds, garages, factory 
and other similar buildings Vulcanite Slate- 
Surfaced Roll Roofing will give the same 
good measure of service. 


Then finally you should analyze the 
roofing material itself, Examination of Vul- 
canite will convince you that only selected 
fabric felt and refined asphalt have been 
used. You can see for yourself how the 
crushed slate (red or green) is firmly pressed 
into the base, forming a fire and weather 
resisting coating. 

We will welcome such an investigation 
of Vulcanite quality. Vulcanite roofings are 
sold by lumber and building material dealers. 
If you do not succeed in locating the Vul- 
canite Dealer, write to the nearest of the 


District Sales Offices listed below. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Roofing Division 
Administration s, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. District Sales es at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere. 


April 30, 192i 


Self-Spacing Hexagon Standard 
Individual Shingles Slab Shingles Individual Shingles 
A patented improvement A distinctive design havi This is the standard straight- 
over ordinary straight-edged unusual decorative possibil edge shingle. More attractive 
shingles — self-spacing saves ities. Gives attractive heavy- longer lived than ordina: 
time. Gives perfectly sealed tile effect with double . shingles. Built up wit 
result, protected by double tion at every point. Made in to 4 fibrous felt base, satur- 
thickness at every point. Nat- large slabs easy to lay — auto- ated and coated with Vulcanite 
ural colored crushed slate sur- matic spacing saves time. ification asphalt and sur- 


face, red or green. Two 


weights: Standard and Jumbo. 


Surface in natural colored 
crushed slate, red or green. 


aced with natural colored 
crushed slate, red or green. 


Four-in-One 
Slab Shingles 


A fire-resisting slab type shin- 
which produces an attrac- 
tive individual shingle effect. 
Quick and easy to lay with 
four shingles spaced automat- 
Scat, 
uty natur. 
colored crushed slate—surface 
in non-fading red or green. 


Slate Surfaced 
Roll Roofing 


The highest type of “Beaver 
Quai Roll Roofing. Man- 
ufactured from the ced ame 
of fabric felt, saturated and 
coated with Vulcanite specifi- 
cation asphalt and 

with natural colored crushed 
slate, red or green. Two 


weights : Standard and Jumbo. 


Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofing 


A complete line of extremely 
durable and weather resisting 
roll roofings. Made from the 
best rag felt saturated and 
coated with standard Vulcanite 
specification asphalt and sur- 
aced with talc, mica or sand. 
Supplied in various weights to 
meet every roll roofing need. 
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BEAVER QUALITY 
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You can’t expect Beaver Quality 
results unless this trademark is 
on the roofing you buy. 
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as Easily as Light 
Hot Water! Instantly! 


get all you want 
when you want it 


O home convenience is greater, noth- 

ing is more necessary than plenty of 
hot water at the exact moment you need’ 
it. No way of providing instant hot water 
is more dependable, more economical than 
this heater with 77 less parts. 


The Hoffman Instantaneous Automatic 
Water Heater is remarkably simple in 
design and unusually efficient in action. 
Once installed you give it little attention. 
It has been made to give best results at 
lowest possible cost. 

Turn your faucet at any time of day or night 
and a powerful battery of Bunsen burners answers 
your demand in a twinkling. Hot water flows 


instantly. Close your faucet and the gas is shut 
off. On, off, it does your bidding. 

Rémember Hoffman's lack of complex d>sign. 
‘That is important. Remember its certainty in action. 
But why not get all the facts by sending the cou 
pon—now! It imposes no obligation. Sénd to 


The Hoffman Heater Co. 
1321 Oberlin Ave. Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers 


Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent organization, not 
iated with any other heater company, paying no royalties, 


[IOFFMAN means- 











Instant Hot Water 
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THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 
@ 1321 Obertia /.ve., Lorain, Ohio 


Please send me your Mot Water Service book and information about the simplified Hoffman 
Heater 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
Saladine was a trained tracker, used to 
following the deer, habituated to the rec- 

ition of such marks; he knew this for 
the track of his brother’s feet, and knew 
that Bert had spoken the truth. And at 
first he was moved to point these prints 
out to Judd, to tell the lame man that Bert 
had come out by this way. But in the end, 
he held his tongue. There was still work 
to be done. That man—if there had been 
a man—who crossed the wall —— 
He said to Judd, “Mind along 
and Atha me that track up across the 


Judd chuckled. 

“Oh, I'll show it to you!” he promised. 
He did; d Saladine bent on hands 
and knees, parting the grasses that he 
might examine it more closely. To his ac- 
customed eyes the difference between this 
and the mark of his brother’s stout shoe 
was plain as plain. He rose, a new light 


in his a t determination. 
“Let’s go along,” he said to Judd in a 
steady tone. ‘“Let’s see which way he 


went from here.” 

“T can show zm that too,” Judd as- 
sured him. ‘I followed him a ways. I was 
following him when I heard her yell in the 
house there.” 

They crossed the wail and began to work 
their way into the thicket of y ever- 

, of birch and of alder which lay 

‘ote them. And Judd pointed out the 

way the man had come, and Saladine, with 

eyes, marked an footprint 
here and there. By slow degrees they 
worked into the cover and struck one of 
those long, rocky spines which break 
through the turf upon the ridges about 
Fraternity. 

This bare rock carried no mark of pass- 
_ feet; but Judd, pointing to the north, 

id, “ He swung off there, toward home.” 

Saladine answered nothing. He had 
moved ahead toward where the spine of 
rock sank into the turf again. On either 
side lay thick brush; —— rocky oH 
was enay seine. The tracker knew that it 
is natural for man or t, traversing 
hard cover, to take the easiest way. He 
guessed that whoever had come this path 
would not leave the ledge until it ended, 
and in this guess luck favored him. Where 
earth covered rock once more there lay a 
patch of sand, free of ; and in this 
sand there was the plain mark of a small 
man’s foot, headed not north toward the 
— farm but westward across the 

idge. 
“Here's his track though,” Jim called to 
the lame man. “He didn’t swing off yet.” 

Judd had remained behind, watching 
Saladine with a grim and triumphant smile; 
but at this call it was as though a sudden 
weight were laid upon him. He came 
stumping and stumbling on his stiff leg, and 
stopped beside the other, looking down at 
that incontestable mark in the sandy soil. 

“See?”’ Saladine demanded; and Judd 
nodded reluctant assent. 

“He went on farther than I reckoned,” 
he admitted. 

““We'llgoalong,” Jimreplied. ‘“‘Ground’s 
so soft, guess we can make out where he 
went.” 

There began then, in that thick covert, 
a strange spectacle—the spectacle of a man 
turned hound, of eyes — nose, Sala- 
dine, the hunter, hunted now not deer but 
man; he hunted by sight and not by smell, 
but he trailed his quarry beet a 

A plain footprint here and there con- 

his . Between these indica- 
tions he ted p the trail by glimpsing a 
bruised alder twig, marking a depression in 
some chance bed of leaves, discovering 
where one of the dead twigs along the lower 
trunks of the evergreens had been snap 
off by some passing creature. About - 
ternity, even upon the hilltops, the wooded 
lands are of a marshy character. It is not 
safe to venture into them anywhere unless 
one wears boots or shoe pacs. Who does so 
venture emerges with wet feet unless his 
luck holds strong. In this thick cover, even 
upon the very crest of the Ridge, 
were many spots where basins in the rock 
prevented drainage, where the earth was 
soft—was mud or muck. And here and 
there, always farther to the west, Saladine 
picked up new tracks of him whose path 
they followed. Each time he called to 
Judd; each time the lame man otter 
answered the call, came to Saladine’s side, 
saw the new re. 

They crossed the crest of the Ridge and 

n to descend its westward slopes to- 
ward the swampy land in which lay that 
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mucky, quagmire called Moose 
Pond; into a hardwood h 
where, through the thinning leaves, the sun 
struck a spangled pattern = the ground 
beneath their feet. Here the trailing was 
more difficult. Nevertheless, Saladine was 
able to find the;traces which he sought. 
Whoever it was they followed had come a 
straight course, deviating only before im- 
passable obstacles, heading always west- 
ward. Iv was as though he had taken the 
distant rea glow of last night’s sunset as his 
beacon and his guide he fect that his 
course was straight made Saladine’s task "9 
much the more easy. When he was at 4 
loss it was possil'e to cast boldly ahead, to 
pick up the broken trail. 
And Judd, though at times he dropped 
a dozen rods to the rear, followed— 
followed not because he would but because 
he must. His curiosity;dragged him on, 
but there was something more, some power 
which he could nct : He tried to be 
scornful of each new discovery; tried 
to sneer down Saladine’s certainty; tried 
to i that the faint traces theother man 
foun 


so plain were products,of imagina- 
tion or of chance. When he snake thus 
Saladine did not seek to convince, Him. The 


hunter only said, “ Well} letis see,” and 
a on—pushed on,,and Judd still fol- 
owed him. 

A slow certainty was coming to the lame 
man that this expedition would utterly de- 
stroy the edifice of his hopes. That oppres- 
sion which had weighed upon him with 
increasing force since his word with Mar- 
garet Dale at noon was almost unbearable 
now. He was beginning to be afraid, to be 
afraid with the worst of fears, with the fear 
of the unseen. He was beginning to dread 
the discovery that must lie at the end of 
this trail. If the little man’s mind had been 
working normally he would have been be- 
fore this time convinced that the tracks 
they followed could not be those of Bert 
Saladine; but Judd’s mind was not func- 
tioning. It was numbed; his thoughts 
were smothered by his fears. He no longer 
remembered Bert, no longer considered 
Bert at all. His concern was only on his 
own account. He was terrified by an awful 
certainty that at the end of this trail lay 
not Bert Saladine’s destruction but his 
own. Yet he could not tear himself away, 
could not bear to let Jim go on alone; so 
followed dumbly as a sheep, with hanging 
head and shrinking, stumbling feet. 

Thus they came down through the hard- 
wood slopes to the edge of the swampy bot- 
tom land; grown thick with alders here, 
cut by winding trails made by the creatures 
of the wood. The sun was low in the west- 
ern sky; the shadows in this marsh were 
thickening. And at its border Judi hung 
back, sought weakly to protest. 

“It’s near dark,” he urged. ‘“‘We get in 
there we'll not get out to-night. It’s a 
mean hole.” 

Saladine nodded. 

*“T know. No one ever goes in. But— 
this man went in. His track is here, and it 
will maybe rain to-night—wash the tracks 
away. I’m going along.” 

There was no longer any pretense be- 
tween them that these were Bert’s tracks 
they followed. Both knew that hypothesis 
would ne longer hold. Not Bert’s; but if 
not Bert’s, whose? 

“T’m going along,” said Saladine again, 
and took that windin path through the 
alders, along which tracks of the other man, 
plain and clear in the soft mud, now 
showed the way. Judd stood stark still till 
Saladine was almost out of sight; then he 
could no longer bear to be left behind, and 
followed after at a stumbling run. 

A place of gloom, that swamp. Down 
timber all about them, thick alders inter- 
twined, rotting logs to trip unwary feet, 
and a quaking pudding of black mud on 
either hand, knee-deep and treacherous. 
They were forced to pick their footing with 
some care. The man they followed, coming 
this way in the darkness, had more than 
once tripped and fallen, and they saw the 
marks of these falls, saw where he had gone 
into the mud to his knees now and then. 
But always he had risen, pushing on; they 
could do no less than follow him. 

Abruptly through the thicket of the 
swamp Judd saw a glint of light on open 
water ahead and knew Moose Pond lay 
just before them. He had never seen this 
pond before; nor had many men of Frater- 
nity, for none had business sufficiently im- 
poet to bring them into this foul morass. 

ladine had once, a long time 
ago; he had never come again, nor ex- 
pected to come again. But he had now no 









































































thought of turning aside. He strode on 
tirelessly. 

Judd, eyes on the pond, had no warning 
that the end of their way was upon them 
until Saladine, a rod or two ahead, uttered 
alowand startled exclamation, and stopped 
still as stone in his tracks. Judd came up 
beside him, a blind terror suddenly over- 
whelming him; and he was glad to press 
close to the other’s side. 

“What?” he asked chokingly. “What?” 
His wide eyes stared all about in he thick- 
ening gloom. 

Then he saw that which had caused Sala- 
dine to exclaim; saw a little rocky island in 
the swamp, on the right of their way. 
Upon this island, its roots entwined about 
a sunken bowlder, stood a single tree, a 
lightning-blasted pine with split and twisted 
limbs, and from one low limb hanging the 
body of a man. 

Judd knew this must be a man’s body, 
though it bore little likeness to any living 
man. The small head twisted oddly to one 
side; the black hair hanging straight as 
icicles; the long neck; the sagging shoul- 
ders and arms; and the legs with toes down- 
pointed as though they reached desperately 
to find solid earth’s support. Black mud of 
the swamp smeared over all, from shoul- 
ders down, as evidence of how this man had 
groveled through the marsh. Spite of his 
terror, the lame man recognized that long- 
haired foreigner he had met two nights 
before upon the bridge. 

Judd and Saladine remained for a long 
moment, unable to move or speak. Then 
Saladine, a strong man, recovered strength; 
he moved toward this pendent thing. Judd 
hung back, reluctant; yet proximity with 
Saladine was infinitely better than to be 
alone, even a dozen paces away; and he 
cried out and followed on the other’s heels. 

They came thus close before the peneing 
man, and Judd’s eyes fastened on the cor 
by which this body hung. It was of silk, a 
pretty, twisted thing—unmistakable. The 
strange woman had worn that cord as sash. 
This man had dragged it from her body, 
brought it here for this abhorrent use. 

Judd whispered chokingly, ‘‘That’s the 
rope. She had it on!” 

Saladine nodded. 

“And see!”’ he whispered, pointing. 

Judd’s eyes obeyed. The arms of the 
man hung very low, so low that the short 
sleeves of his coat were halfway to his el- 
bows. Upon his left wrist, thus bared, was 
strapped a little sheath, and in this sheath 
they could perceive a knife. Saladine, with 
courage unshaken, reached out and drew 
this knife from its place, showed it to Judd, 
showed Judd the short three-edged blade. 
They stared at it in a long and shuddering 
silence. 

Then Saladine, with a swift movement, 
put the knife back again in its place, and he 
turned away. 

“Come,” he said. 

Judd followed, stumbling, clutching at 
the other for support. 

““Where?”’ he gasped. 
“To get my brother free,”’ said Saladine. 


xvi 


ANY of the tales that are told and re- 

told of a winter’s evening about Will 
Bissell’s store are curiously unfinished and 
incomplete. This is because they are true 
tales, for it is seldom that life Dg meer up 
every tag end of incident and knots it 
snug and clips it smooth. The dramas that 
take place in the lives of those about us 
run never quite so prettily as the custom- 
tailored tragedies and comedies of the 
stage. So it is that many of these mouth- 
to-mouth epics cf Fraternity lack begin- 
ning or middle or end; and there are wide 
gaps for your imagination to supply. 

This episode of the slaying in the Castle 
on the Ridge had neither beginning nor 
middle nor end. If it be considered as a 
five-act drama, then only the fourth of 
these five acts was seen. For so much as 
has been told of the matter was all Frater- 
nity folk were ever to know. Margaret and 
the Saladines and perhaps the sheriff in the 
city on the bay—these four knew, but what 
they knew they did not openly declare. 

Nevertheless, enough is known to set 
the dullest fancy racing. The Spee of 
the strange woman is in itself sufficiently 
mystifying, sufficiently enthralling. Her 
olive skin, her dark hair piled so high, her 
inscrutable eyes upon those who passed by 
her window and the strange garments 
which she wore—these are enough to build 
a legend upon, and Fraternity has built 
such a legend. They do not know her name, 
her antecedents, her life; they only know 


the manner of her dying. A strange woman, 
with the air about her of cities and of 
crowded places, hiding herself away in this 
y house like a skeleton, upon the Ridge. 
nd murdered there by a man who was to 
the eyes of Fraternity as strange a figure as 
the woman herself; murdered by this man 
of shabby garb and aristocratic mold, with 
the slender fingers and the long black hair 
and the exquisite speech; who, having slain 
her for his own dark reasons, tore away the 
very cord that had encircled her waist and 
plunged like a sick beast into the darkest 
and most deserted woodlands, there to 
hang himself by the neck till he was dead. 
What cog of years ended in that tragedy? 
What hot romance begun under southern 
skies came to so dark an end in these cold 
northern hills? These are matters as to 
which the people of Fraternity make their 
own conjectures; but the truth behind them 
remains hidden and obscure. 


A furlong from the borders of the swam 
that compasses Moose Pond, in the hard- 
wood growth po the west slope of the 
Ridge, Saiadine and Judd parted or 
Saladine had begun to swing to the north, 
toward his own farm, whence he would tele- 
phone to town so that the sheriff might 
come to see with his own eyes this visible 
evidence of Bert’s innocence and of the 
guilty man’s atonement. 

Judd stopped, said stranglingly, “‘Go— 
git my mare!” 

They had left the creature at the Castle, 
straight across the Ridge. 

Saladine was afire with such a hurrying 
impatience, he was so eager to send to his 
brother this word of comfort absolute, that 
he scarce heard the little man at all. Judd 
no longer occupied a place in his reflections. 
He made some answer, inarticulate, and 
held upon his way; left the little lame man 
standing on the leafy slope, dappled by the 
sun which sent its now almost level rays 
slanting through the trees. 

He did not perceive that Judd, the 
mischief-maker, was gone utterly insane. 

There are many forms of insanity. Most 
of them presuppose confusion of mind; but 
there are others in which the brain func- 
tions too acutely, in which all things are 
too clear. There is as much misery in 
perceiving everything as in perceiving 
nothing. Someone has said that if each 
of us could foresee in every detail that 
which the years will bring, no recourse 
would remain save suicide. There is not so 
much cynicism in this suggestion as might 
be supposed. To perceive the misfortunes 
that will one day come upon us before we 
have been given strength and courage to 
endure them would mean to bow and per- 
haps to break beneath a terrific burden 
of dread. It is not even well to look back- 
ward too acutely, for the understanding 
of one’s own faults and follies is not a 
pleasant thing. 

The lame man, Judd, in these moments 
after Saladine left him there upon the hill- 
side, was tortured by his own compre- 
hension of the events immediately past; 
he was tormented by the barbed irony of 
chance which had brought him to this 
moment. The man’s thoughts were swift 
and nakedly clear. His bitter conclusions 
could not be palliated. He trembled there, 
and shuddered under the scourge of his 
own reflections. 

What Judd perceived in lightning flashes 
of swift understanding takes longer to 
tell. The man’s whole life furnished a back- 
ground to this present hour. His soul, 
twisted since boyhood, had led him always 
to act the meaner part, to do harm when 
he safely could, to make mischief when 
the chance afforded, to find a malicious 
delight in the misfortunes that came upon 
those about him. There had rarely been 
any personal animus behind his avtions. 
He had detested all the world, but no in- 
dividual more than another, until that 
evening at the store, not forty-eight hours 
agone, when the full depths of passion in 
the man had been waked to a furious flame 
against the Saladines. His itching to harm 
all men had never before been concen- 
trated Re ys a single man; it was so con- 
centrated now. He had flung himself into 
the task of vengeance, devoted his every 
energy to the destruction of these new- 
found enemies. 

And the luck which had always played 
upon his side had seemed at first to be 
with him still. He had chanced within the 
first hours of his vigil on apparent proof 
that the man he hated most was guilty 
of the worst of crimes. The possibility 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Scratch lightly through 
the surface of ordinary 
window shade mate 
rial. Tiny particles 


An ordinary window shade is made 
of coarse, loosely woven material 

almost as flimsy as cheese-cloth ! 
Where does it get its weight and 
body? 

From a “filling” —chalk or clay 
usually, This “filling” is hard 
and brittle, like school chalk. 

Whipping and sucking winds, 
the little strains of everyday 
wear, cause it to crumble and fall 
out. That’s the cause of cracks 
and pinholes— why shades sag 
and wrinkle, 


Brenlin has no “‘filling’’— 
needs none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric re 
quires no chalk or clay to give it 
weight and body. It is flexible, 
yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—it is perfectly opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ‘ordinary window 
shades. It is the cheapest you 
can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how 
much like fine, strong linen Brenlin 
looks — how beautiful its tex- 
ture! See it at the Brenlin 





Chesterfield Apartments, Atron, Ohio, 
shaded with Brenlin by The M. O'Neil 
Company 





In window sha 


-the cause of cracks and pinholes \ 
Brenlin has no'filling” 
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Jali out, leaving count- 
less pinholes, That's 
the “ filling”’ of chath 
or clay 
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dealer’s in your town in all its 
soft, rich colorings. And see 
Brenlin Duplex, made for perfect 
harmony with a different color 
on each side. 

Look for the name “Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this 
long-wearing window shade, write 
us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


A valuable booklet 
on request 


Send for our very readable and 
instructive booklet on how to 
enhance the beauty of your home 
with correct shading and decora 
tion of your windows. Actual 
samples of Brenlin in several 
colors will come with it. 

The Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—‘‘ The 
oldest. window shade .house in 
America.” 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Oak 
land, Calif., and Dallas, Texas 
Owner of the good will and trace 
marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


For windows of less imporlance Camargo or Empire shades 
give you best value in shades made the ordinary way 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suave matenal 
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Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster for } alls, Ceilings and ‘Partitions 
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| The Rigid Panels With “Oatmeal Finish” 4 


The reasons for selecting Cornell-Wood-Board (instead of lath and plaster or ordinary wallboard) are q 
just as important in lining my Summer Cottage as in building the walls and ceilings of my home and garage. 

When I follow the simple directions for applying Cornell, I find it will not warp or buckle. This is be- 
cause every fibre is coated with waterproof sizing, and in addition both sides of all Cornell Panels are sized. 

Cornell's “Triple-Sizing” process gives Cornell triple durability. No other wallboard is like it. No 
other can match the beauty of its fashionable “Oatmeal Finish.” 

Being primed at the mill, you can paint or calcimine Cornell without applying a priming coat. This 
“Mill-Primed” surface saves much work and expense. Yet Cornell Panels cost nothing extra. 

To obtain these valuable improvements, to obtain long-lasting walls and ceilings, clean, strong and 
handsome —tell your lumberman you want Cornell-Wood-Board. You can tell the genutne by the 
name on the edge. For sale by 10,000 leading lumber and building supply dealers. 

Write for sample board and book No. 32 of “Cornell Interiors”"—FREE. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, General Offices, Chicago : 


Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 








The strong * Cornell-Jute™ wrapper protects each package of 10 Cornell panels from dust, moisture and blemish. Cornell 
‘anels come in eight lengths from 6 to 16 feet; two widths—* Cornell 32" for small rooms,‘ Cornell 48°’ for large rooms. 


























(Concluded from Page 71) 
of Bert’s innocence had never occurred 
to him. It was as though he had with his 
own eyes seen the striking of the blow. 
The way to his enemy’s destruction was 
plain before his feet. He had only to act as 
any honest citizen would act, had only to 
tell the truth, and Bert would be destroyed. 

He did so; all went as he had planned; 
Bert was arrested. And that had been 
Judd’s apogee, his hour of utter triumph. 
He had stood exultant upon a peak, his 
enemies beneath his feet. The moment 
was sweet in his mouth. He wished to 
complete it by a final stroke, by a word 
that would separate Margaret Dale from 
her husband forever. Instead he had thrown 
Margaret into her husband’s arms. Seek- 
ing to divide, he had united them; and with 
his failure a shadow had come across his i 

But the lame man had fought aside 
that premonition of despair. He had 
turned to Bert’s brother, sought to torture 
Jim, been led into telling that which he had 
not meant to tell until the hour of his 
testimony in court should have come; been 
led to tell Jim that he had seen Bert enter 
the Castle, and depart from it. See, now, 
the consequence. Instead of damning 
Bert, he had acquitted him, cleared him 
speeeeey produced the guilty man and 
the proofs of guilt. Judd, crouching like 
an animal upon the hillside, saw this with 
maddening certainty. Into that morass 
below him no man ever went. It had been 
lumbered over twenty years before. There 
was nothing to take anyone into its mucky 
fastnesses until the day should come for 
lumbering again. No one ever went there, 
no one had cause to go there. The body of 
the foreigner might have hung undiscov- 
ered till it fell and was absorbed into the 
muck of the swamp, became no more than 
a stray heap of bones; might have hung 
undiscovered—would have hung undis- 
covered—but for his, for Judd’s, own 
maliciously wagging tongue. 

If he had waited even another day or 
two; or if the threat of rain last night had 
been fulfilled, it would have been hard to 
follow the tracks of the guilty man. Not 
even Jira Saladine could have traced him. 
Judd need only have waited, need only 
have held his tongue; and though the bod 
might in due time have been discovered, 
it would have been too late for any benefit 
to Bert Saladine. 

Now it was found, and already Jim was 
gone to summon others. They would come, 
would see the hanging man, would find 
upon him the evidences of his guilt. Bert 
would be freed and clear! 

Ill luck? Some men would have called 
it luck; but there was a streak of fatalism 
in poor, twisted Judd. And his perceptions 
were in this hour appallingly clear. He 
knew this was not luck alone. It had come 
about too smoothly; it had been stage- 
man too cleverly. Not luck, but 
something higher—some power, stern of 
visage, weighing and condemning, and thus 
punishing the mischief-maker. Judd sensed 
this actual pereenaiey behind the screen 
of chance; he sensed this invisible oppo- 
nent, and an awful fear fell::pon him. Fear 
fell upcn him, translated ‘tself into panic. 
The man had squatted on his heels, 
crouching, hidden, staring out across the 
swamp with red and ugly eyes; but before 
this new understanding he could not sit 
still. He came to his feet with quick, 
twitching movements; he began to move 
aimlessly about, to and fro, stumbling and 
dragging his crippled foot. His lips moved; 
they were hot and dry. He spoke half- 
caught words, whispered under his breath. 
The sun across the valley was nearing the 
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crest of the hills. Dusk would soon descend 
to grip the marsh below him. 

Judd revolted; he rebelled, refusing to 
acknowledge his own defeat. He flung his 
thin arms upward, fists clenched above his 
head; and he screamed aloud, a thin, 
pitiful cry. No man heard it, but his mare, 
Sue, away atop the Ridge, pricked up her 
ears and stirred restlessly to and fro, 
listening. This once Judd cried aloud; 
then w:th a choking haste he began to 
scrambie down the hillside toward the 
swamp. An obsession had beset him—a 
mad obsession which in saner momen.s he 
would have cast aside. That which would 
save Bert hung to a tree below him here. 
Saladine would bring others to see. But 
if when they came it was not there! His, 
Judd’s, word against Saladine’s! 

Sane, he would have known that Sala- 
dine’s testimony must have prevailed; that 
the marks upon the ground would be suffi- 
cient to support the deer hunter’s story. 
But Judd was not sane. He reached the 
border of the marsh and began to wallow 
through it blindly, not choosing his way, 
making utmost tens toward where the 
body of the assassin hung. 

A little while ago, with Saladine beside 
him, Judd had been overcome with horror 
and with fear at sight of that which they 
found at the end of the trail; but now his 
terror was forgotten. He was no more 
afraid than if he had sought to find and 
cast away 2a knife, a gun, a shoe or any 
such dull evidence that might have saved 
the man he would destroy. He mumbled 
under his breath in his haste till his lungs 
were aching with his own exertions; then 
ceased to utter sounds. Only his whistling, 
panting efforts to breathe could be heard 
in the stillness of the swamp. 

Came thus to where the dead man was 
hanging. No pause. Judd climbed awk- 
wardly into the tree to loose the knot that 
held the silken cord. 

His fumbling fingers could not start it. 
His hand sought his knife. It was not in 
his pocket—somehow mislaid. He dropped 
out of the tree and snatched at the dead 
man’s wrist and drew the three-edged 
blade from its tight sheath there, swept a 
keen edge across the taut strands. They 
parted. The body dropped, tilted stiff and 
straight to one side and fell like a stick of 
wood. Judd flung the knife away without 
a thought. He had no thought for the 
fragment of cord still fast to the limb. He 
snatched at the thing upon the ground 
and tried to lift it. He could not. And so 
the lame man dragged it after him, walking 
backward, with stumbling feet. He began 
to tug it toward the marshy shores of the 
lonely pond a rod or two away. 

This quagmire, called a pond by cour- 
tesy, was by repute well known. Through 
centuries the filth of rotting leaves and all 
the refuse of the forest had been swept 
into it by the rains. The glaciers had 
scoured it out, a deep pocket between 
rocky hills; but silt had all but filled it 
now. This fine black muck was held in 
suspension in its waters. The pond had 
its name, as has been told before, because 
a moose, the lordliest creature in these 
northern woods, had once mired there and 
been drowned. Tall weeds grew along its 
borders; lilies were scattered everywhere 
upon its surface and beneath the shallow 
water lay the black ooze, thin as soup and 
deep as hell. 

Judd’s thought, so far as he had thought 
in this hour of his madness, was to cast 
the body there. It would be lost beyond 
finding. He worked with a desperate and 
a reckless haste to accomplish this intent. 
His heels splashed in the waters at the 
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pond’s black ate. He trod upon a sunken 
rotten log; and bubbles of noisome an 
putrid gas were dislodged by his weight 
and came to the surface and poisoned all 
the still air round about. 

At the point where he reached the pond’s 
border a ledge of rock stretched out through 
the black water, breaking the surface here 
and there. Judd saw this ledge; he 
in it a promise of success. He began to 
walk out along it, his feet in the water, 
dragging after him the thing he meant to 
hide forever from the eye of man. The 
rock, coated with slime, was slippery be- 
neath his feet; more than once he was 
near falling. But always the lame man 
struggled on, and the black water grew 
deeper on eithe> side. 

oward the end of the ledge the gar- 
ments on the thing he dra; caught on 
a small spur of the rock. fe tugged and 
could not at once loose them. He set his 
heels and tugged again. 

Tt was as though a trap had been set for 
his unwary feet. It chanced that at the 
moment they rested, not upon the solid 
ledge, but upon a flat rock which had been, 
by the racking of the ice, = off from the 
ledge itself. Under the leverage of his 
efforts this flat bit of rock began to slide; 
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it dropped abruptly from beneath his feet. 

Instinctively he loosed his hold on the dead 

man’s collar, seeking to save himself; and 

in that moment he had slipped away, be- | 

oe reach of what would have meant his 
odily salvation. 

He felt the slime upon the bottom grip 
his feet and ankles. The water was bit- 
terly cold. It was already chilling him, 
benumbing him. Nevertheless, there was 
an instant in which the lame man strug- 
gled with a terrible intensity; struggled 
and screamed aloud, so that once more his 
mare, far away atop the Ridge, pricked her 
ears to the sound, 

Then, like the lifting of a curtain, the | 
senses of the man Judd became calm once 
more; his terror passed, his understanding 
did return. He saw that he was lost; he 
could not save himself. Even though an- 
other had come at that moment, it would 
have n too late to drag him free, all 
passed so quickly. Judd knew that he was 
about to die. He perceived the mechanism 
of his fate. His own malice had saved those 
whom he hated; his own malice was his 
own destruction. 

It is a terrifying thing, in the moment 
of ¢ ath, for a man to understand that he 
has been summoned to the ultimate judg- 
ment by a stern and angry God. This 
Judd did understand. Yet was not terri- 
fied. In that last moment there swept 
through the soul of the lame man a cleans- 
ing wind. 

e knew the whole category of his ugly 
sins, and not because they had destroyed 
him, but because he perceived at last their 
ugliness, there were born in him contrition 
and repentance. 

In his heart confessing all his wrongs; 
in his soul submitting in all a to 
the judgment that was to come, little lame 
Judd ceased to struggle. His poor, weary 
gray head sank beneath the surface of the 
treacherous pond, 

The dying sun touched for an instant 
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with a shaft of light the body of the 
murderer, still fast upon the ledge, then 
dipped behind a westward hill, and so was | 
one, Shadows began to clot and thicken 
in the depths of the surrounding swamp. | 
But overhead there was glory in the | 
skies—a glory as though something divine | 
were passing there. 


(THE END) 
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“Many Typewriters in One” 


Nearly 400 arrangements of t¥pe 
and jages cat w on 
ONE Hammond Multiplex 


The Only Writing 
Machine thatcan 
put emphasis into 


YOUF WItING, wecavse: 


ONE machine will write preg bap se of type 
and many languages— note the speci in 
the border, and the paragraph below. 


Why let your correse- 
pondence be ordinary 


when it can be dise 


tinctive? The Hammond 
Multiplex enables you 


to IJtalicize for em- 


phasis--to change to 
a different style of 
type or languege in- 


stantly/ 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB* 


The Hammond Multiplex Writing 
Machine enables you to write on tiny 
cards or big sheets, in tiny type, medium 
type or large type—and to change from 
one to the other, you “Just turn the 
Knob.” 

A glance at the border and the para- 
graph above reveals the practicability 
of the Hammond Multiplex for every 
business need, every profession, every 
science and every language. 


Free Folder 
Or Demonstration 


“An examination of the Hammond 
Multiplex is an education in typewrit- 
ers” —all the usual, and many wx-usual 
uses of a typewriter, combined in one 
machine! 

Write for interesting Folder, “The 
Miracle of the Multiplex,” or ask for a 
$-Minute Demonstration, which will be 
cheerfully given any business or profes 
sional man or woman. Learn more about 
the only writing machine that can make 
your letters sa/k. 


Exclusive Features 


Instantly inter-changeable type sets 
Two complete alphabet ph al on each 
machine. 


. Uniform type impression by aut tic 





action. 
. Permanently perfect alqnment. 
Type collisions impossible. 
ree-row Key. Board enabling great 


speed. 
- Takes any width of paper. 
Cards written flat, without bending 
Produces work of beauty and emphasis 
. Permits condensation of writing into 
smallest space. 
. Superior for stencil and mimeographing 


12. 


wi . 
Velvety touch, Legato not Staccato 
Dealers : tractive proposition for 


fegencentatives, It will pay you to send for 
information regarding it. ‘rite today. 


Portable 
Aluminum Model 
A Special Model for Traveling—for 
Home-—iilustrated below. Embedies all 
the advantages of the Regular Multiplex 
Ask for special folder—“It's Portable,’ 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITERCO. 


$97 East 69th Street, New York City 


We have an extremely at 


+ Please eend, gratis (check 


/ one or both squares) 


—_ "The Miracle 
/ [_] the Multiples 
/ Regular model 
/ Oo “It's Portable” 
If you wish a 5-Minute 
Demonstration, check here 
Name 
Address " 
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Portable model 
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The Certain-teed Label 


Certain-teed Protects Buyers 


iniversal Var- 
nish withstands 
the severe usage 


Fecatoues yo HE Certain-teed Label is a safe buyer’s guide, for it 
oon ha ae identifies products of dependable high quality. 

mee ws a Certain-teed Products contain only the best materials. They 
You may dent are prepared by time-tried methods under the watchful eyes 
pings ec pond of a highly trained organization. 

crack Universal. 


Certain-teed Products include Paint, Enamel, Varnish, Roof- 
ing, Asphalt Shingles, Linoleum, Floortex, Oilcloth and many 
other articles for your use. 


They are reasonably priced because they are manufactured 
in tremendous volume and marketed under an extensive dis- 
tributing and warehouse system, both of which effect savings 
which are passed on to you. 


Let the Certain-teed Label be your guide to products which 
meet the strictest requirements as to quality, service and price. 
Certain-teed Products are sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


Certain-teed Linoleum is a 
durable, sanitary covering for 






pow gle ramagay® cover asa Certain-teed Products Corporation y 
Flat Wall Paint exactly suits General Offices, Saint Louis 

the requi ts fi lls, It 

puedins te ester raliete9 re- Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


peated washings. 


Certain-teed Products are serviceable every- 
where in the home. Certain-teed Varnishes 
protect the floors, furniture and woodwork, 
Certain-teed Paints beautify inside and out, Certain-teed Roofing is proof against sparks, 
and either Certain-teed Linoleum or Floortex embers, acids, gases, fumes and smoke. It is 
makes a desirable floor covering for many therefore the serviceable roofing for industrial 
rooms. plants. It costs less to buy, less to lay and 
less to maintain than any other type of good 
roofing. 


PAINT - VARNISH - ROOFING - LINOLEUM - OIL CLOTH 
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Certain-teed Paints—a kind for nearly 
every purpose—are serviceable every- 
where about the plant. They combine 
the highest quality with reasonable 
prige, They have unusual covering 
capacity, hiding power and color retain- 
ing value. 
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A Warm Introduction” 


OTHING in the Bride’s Bungalow receives (or 
i deserves) greater praise than the new IDEAL- 
ARCOLA Heating Outfit. It is the center of attraction 
because it changes the house ‘nto a home, requires so 
little attention, and uses so little coal. Day and night it 
keeps the whole house full of soft, radiant warmth. A 
smail fire gives just enough heat in early spring days 
to free the house from chill and damp. It protects the 
family health. Clean and easy to run. 

The IDEAL-ARCOLA gives low-cost, healthful 
warmth, through hot-water radiators to the small home, 
store or school. It places the cottage, with or without cel- 
lar, on the heating plane of the First Mansion in the land. 

The water-jacketed ARCOLA is of itself a radiator. 
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Replaces stoves, wastes no heat up chim- 
neys, leaks no coal gas. Each tenant may have 4 
separate ARCOLA. If used to heat part of building, extra 
sections and radiators may be added later. 


ARCOLA heats all rooms on less fuel than a stove 
requires for one room. The complete system installed by 
your local dealer, costs but little more than a stove for 
each room; and far less than the old expense for a hot- 
water heating system. 


Get an estimate for an IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating Outfit for 
your old or sew house from any heating dealer. It can be put 
in at any time quickly and easily without disturbing the family. 
See demonstrating outfits in our showrooms in all large cities 
and in many of our dealers’ shops. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Dept. 57, 816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


April 30, 1921 











{EMSA Heng oa 





Write tor illustrated catalog showing 
open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5,6 and 7 recom 


cottages, bungalows, flats, schools and 
small buildings, 



















































the one my namesake—er—obtained at 
the Bottle of Hay? Not the love letter.” 

Without a word Grayland left the room 
and presently returned. He laid before 
them the sheet of paper covered with black 
curves and hooks like shorthand, signed in 
red with a man’s thumb. Laurence read 
it through ig oy then dragged a candle- 
stick towara him and read again with care. 
His eyes appeared to darken, as if the old 
pain which they had conquered once were 
giving him another twinge. 

“All the words and music of the play.” 
He <9 bitterly, and shook his head. 
‘With the charming facts we already had 
it —— a very nasty mess. Finish!” 
He lighted a cigarette among the candles 
and smoked pensively. ‘Thanks to your 
agile doings at the Bottle of Hay, all this 
rottenness has fallen into the right hands. 
In the wrong, your paper here and one I held 
would have been used to bring on—well, 
massacre, followed by another hole-and- 
corner war that might spread. Certainly a 
few hundred men, women and children, per- 
haps a few thousand who never heard of 
you or me, will go on leading so-called inno- 
cent lives out there.” 

The morose cloud swept from George’s 
face. Glowing with admiration, he turned 
to Leonard. 

“See him! Hear him!” he cried. ‘Don’t 
let him deceive you. It’s a pukka victory, 
that’s what, after hard work. And he 
makes as if he’d lost his last friend.”’ 

Laurence rose and took one of the 
candlesticks. 

“Your raw material of victory, dear old 
chap,” said he, limping off toward the door, 


“is never so pretty as the manufactured 
article. The dyer’s hand. Let’s go in by 
the fire.” 


Later, upstairs at bedtime, the two Cor- 
sants were leaning on the sill of an open 
window, admiring the night. In dark trees 
below them pattered a few last drops, but 
the air smelled fresh, and over the black 
cloudlike hills and whispering river hung 
a multitude of stars. Laurence, in pajamas, 
had come to see if the guest chamber were 
comfortable, and then lingered to talk a 
while. 

“Glad you and G. G. hit if off so well 
throughout,” said he. ‘A great old George. 
Curious thing, you know. George and I 
have been in tight corners together, and 
here’s a game leg to remind me how he 
saved the rest of my carcass; and yet- 
that seems the least part of it somehow. 
We met by chance at Aden, of all places. 
We’ve always been more like brothers, if 
you understand me.”’ The young man be- 
came silent, and looked out as though read- 
ing the stars. “Peaceful here, isn’t it? As 
for George, there’s something I want to 
show you. It can wait till morning. By 
the way, he declares that we must keep 
your umbrella in the family archives; that 
our forerunner in the picture, the Johnny 
with the sword, below stairs, would have 
been proud of you. Wonderful work, George 
says. Never saw anything half so good.” 

The speaker turned and, waiting, seemed 
to expect a reply. 

“I did use to fence a bit,” said Leonard 
with embarrassment. “Dad always be- 
lieved in getting the best master who'd take 
you for learning anything. Forgotten most 
of it now.” 

Laurence nodded, smiling like one who 
approved the words but saw behind them. 
All he said was: “‘ Wise man, your governor. 
Mine, too, had his—well, it’s late.”” He 
drew in his head and rose from the window 
sill. “Good night.” 

After his host had gone Leonard re- 
mained watching the stars. There were 
indeed certain championships, meetings be- 
tueen masters of broadsword and foil, which 
his answer had ignored. The late combat, 
rapier and gamp, had been no boy’s play, 
but what he concealed most carefully, and 
what his thoughts now dwelt on, was even 
a less important fact. All through that 
engagement he had kept in his left hand 
a Sero-cored corner of fern leaf. 

“By gum, you may say it was lucky!” 
He nursed with one finger a raw line that 
smarted under his ear. “The beggar’s blade 
missed my throat by an inch.” 

The stars were many and bright, all 
things under them a blackness varied only 
with hints of form. Leonard could hear the 
river like a faint breeze passing down the 
valley. Somewhere below the night hid 
a grove of beeches, round which the Rose 
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had gone and toward which he continued 
looking. Outwardly he saw nothing, in- 
wardly he saw red oar blades flash between 
sun and water, and a girl whose dai eyes 
befriended him as she rowed away. 

“A pity.” He turned from the win- 
dow to bed. “A pity she won’t ever now 
her charm worked.” 

Bright sunlight next morning shone upon 
a world refreshed and wonderfully green, 
clear overhead, with vernal haze melting 
in the distance roundabout. It was } 
weather, and as two lazy young men with 
golf clubs passed through the garden they 
halted to enjoy it all, from the sleepy noise 
of rooks half a mile away to a pleasant 
click of shears close by, and a smell of box 
that mingled with their own first tobacco 
after breakfast. 

“Enough to make one poetical. ‘The 
earliest pipe of half-awakened bards,’ eh?’ 
Laurence mused, and snuffed the air. “A 
general Pukwana of the peace pipe.” 

The clipping ceased. From behind an 
overgrown tangle rose George. His wet 
shears were spattered with crumbs of green, 
which he wiped off as he said good morning. 

“The man’s got his mare again.”” He 
viewed these idlers with radiant satisfac- 
tion. “Each back in his own coat, and all’s 
well. Good Lord, it’s a treat to see a couple 
of you round!” 

“Come one with us, George. 

The bedraggled gardener shook his head. 

“Not I! obody’s trimmed this mess 
proper for twenty years.” He bent down, 
out of sight. ‘‘’Tis a ruin.” 

“By the way, coats—you remind me.” 
Laurence turned to his companion. “I’ve 
an apology for some bad ao when we 
met under the bridge. Too long a story 
now. I’ll tell it you some day.” 

George suddenly rose again from the 
leaves. His black eyes were sparkling oddly. 

“Could I be there to hear it?” he en 
“I’ve a reason for asking.” 

“Of course. To-night, say.” 

Nodding to himself, =; ow AP once more 
——— 

“Thank you.” By his voice he seemed 
content. ‘Some tales need more than one 
man to tell ’em.” 

They left him eta peacefully behind 
his tangle, and wandered off to their game. 
It was a silent but a cheerful round that 
they played, over miles of ciean-washed 
turf and daisies newly opened, with me 
heavy and cups brimful of water. Though 
lame, slow and unpracticed, Laurence won 
hole after hole. His adversary took a 
thorough beating, administered happily in 
sunshine to the tune of skylarks. At noon 
they went down the beach and swam in 
surf; then lying on the yellow sand ate 
bread and butter, dozed and grew sun- 
burned, watched the gulls hover about the 
peak of the Devil’s Nose; or, with thoughts 
drawn past the horizon by smoke from an 
unseen ship, bartered yarns of outlandish 
adventure. By sunset they returned home, 
now through long-shadowed fields, now 
along some back-yard wall over which came 
grunting and the hot, sour smell of pigs, 
now in green lanes dazzled with gold. 

It was after dinner, by candlelight, that 
Laurence repeated his words of yesterday 
evening. 

“ About George, now. Here’s the thing 
I had to show you. Found it stuck away 
in a dust hole.’ 

He handed to Leonard a miniature, 
rimmed with gilt and set in a square green 
velvet frame or plaque. The face was that 
of a young Victorian dandy, high colored, 
handsome, but with his curly black hair 
somewhat too romantic and his look too 
dashing. 

“Why, it’s George!’’ cried the visitor. 
“No, can’t be! George playing the fool in 
fancy dress?” 

Laurence wore a quizzical smile. 

“George without the brains. Just so,” 
he a . “Curious, don’t you think?— 
for that was my father’s brother, really; 
his elder brother. The family runs fair and 
black by starts. He was black, you see; 
died young, cut off in the flower of his wild 
oats; fell from a horse. They say ‘be- 
tween the stirrup and the ground, but one 
has uncharitable doubts. Not quick enough 
to seek pardon, that head.” 

“Strange,” said Leonard. “The swords- 
man’s portrait too. Both so like George 
masquerading.” 

He gave back the miniature. Laurence 
placed it on the mantel. 
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_“This poor relic’s been long enough in 
disgrace. I left home too young to know. | 
But our fine gentleman threw himself about 
a bit, I fancy. Yes, Geo ¥ 

Their conference ended abruptly. | 


“Did you call?” 

They turned with a guilty air. George 
had been coming downstairs, and paused, 
= his head in the shadows of the pointed 
arch. | 


xv 
“UST wondering where ‘you'd gone,” 
said Laurence promptly. ‘Don’t be so 


active. Come, dawdle with us, G.G.” 

For a time after George had obeyed and 
sunk his long body into a chair between 
them, silence followed. The night was 
warm as summer. Through open windows | 
drifted air fragrant with the balm of all the 
country, its passage unfelt, unknown but 
for tremors in the candle shine and weav- 
ing departure of smoke from three tobacco 
pipes. There was no fire; but the men sat 
ranged, as by habit, facing the andirons and 
the black chimney mouth. 

“Well, brethren,” Laurence ‘broke out 
of a sudden, “the spirit moves me. I 
promised you should hear an apology.” 

He sank back, crossed his lame leg care- | 
fully over the other, and again became | 
silent. 

“By Jove,” he said at last in a wondering 
tone, “no one else ever heard it before! 
Not all. I'd forgotten that. The story of 
a bad boy. Poor little devil, off in the past, 
he seems another person. This be none of 
I, but once upon a time he was. 

“My governor sent me to our usual 
school, a good enough one, not so very far 
from here, as you know. I was a very shy, 
bookish lad, the last you’d expect to find 
making trouble. Never can tell. One fine 
spring day, much like the present weather, 
behold this child mooning along out of 
bounds—not willfully, mark you, just moon- 
ing with his head full of King Arthur, or 
Leatherstocking, or Grettir the Strong. All 
at once * came upon an old woman sitting 
by a little “re under some thorns. I see her 
now as a dirty and rather silly old creature} 
but at the moment she seemed all that a 
child pictures of what a witch ought to be— 
elf locks and wild eyes and skinny fingers. 
You know! She had a stone jug on the 
grass beside her, with a tin cup tied to its 
ear. The blackthorn, or May tree—I for- 
get which, but it was covered with the dead 

odies of young birds, field mice, beetles, 
bumblebees and such, all impaled on 
thorns, and “te | mouse pecked on the 
head, bloody. It must have been the 
shambles of a butcher bird, a shrike. But 
to me it seemed the devil’s Christmas tree. 
The old woman sat under it mumbling, 
with smoke in her crazy eyes, and these 
murdered —_ withering round her like 
a—like a bad halo, as if she were wasting 
her enemies away with magic. She had a 
dead beetle hanging in her hair. I knew 
she was a witch. Jove, she was! The boy 

essed right! So fer as one or two men’s 
ives went afterward she was a Norn.” 

George removed his pipe from his mouth. 

“When you caught her,” he said, “‘she’d 
begun stuffing hen’s feathers into a paper 
bag with a hole in it.” 

“How did you know that?” Laurence 
came bolt upright, bringing his feet to the 
floor with a thump. “ | heavens, man! 
DoI talkin mysleep? Or have you second- 
sight? How did you know?” 

He leaned forward, staring. 

“It was revealed to me in a dream,” 
George answered bitterly. “Go on.” 

But the narrative had met a check. 
Laurence eyed his neighbor with astonish- 
ment and doubt. When he spoke again his 
manner seemed less free. 

“Why, there’s not much more,” he de- 
clared, “The old woman blandished a good 
deal, told some long rigmaroles, uncorked | 
her Jug and filled the tin cup for me most 
loving 4 Don’t know how you guessed 
those feathers, George, but you're right. | 
She was cooking a hen in a ball of clay. We 
talked and watched the process, and I 
emptied her cup as often as you please. 
She told me it was ginger pop.” 

George nodded mournfully. 

‘Ay,” said he, “A hot day and a thirsty 
schoolboy.” 

“Right again! It was very hot,” de- 
clared Laurence. “The schoolboy turned 
up at call-over ptenr-qyed and staggering, 
drunk as a hatter. The rule was public 

(Continued on Page 80) ' 
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DIAMONDS 1 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 

For over 44 years the house of Jesam Weller & 

Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mad with customers at importing 

! Here are several diamond offers— 
te you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our ition to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser. 












1 carat, $145.00 
Thie one carat diamond is of 
good brilliancy. Mounted in 

iffany style 14K. solid gold 
setting. Order this diamond, Ladies’ All Platinam ¢5.g5 gg 
take it to any  xpert, make Dramond King oe 
any comparisons you wish— 
you ere not entirely satisfied diamon-te set on rides 


Six blue white perfectiy cut 


your money will be returned center stone 9 fine blue 
at once without a quibble, white color, Ring & ex 
Our price direct to quisitely hand-carved and 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings : 


 iry $31.00 VY carat, a4 2 carats, $290.00 
carat, 50.00 1'gcarats, 217.00 3 carats, cd 
We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or newspaper in ton 

Tt desired, rings will be sent to 
any Bank rou may name with 
privilege of examination. Our 
diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with 
every purchase, 

WRITE TODAY 

FOR THIS 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE ON 

“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"’ 
This book is beautifully 
iustrated. Tells how to 
judge, eclect and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds The FF 
book, showing weights, }} 
sizes, prices and quali- ; " ‘ 
ties of @ Million Dole f= ea omey 


lare’ worth of Dia- 
& Sons 












mon fe considered 
an authority. 


Jason Weil 





361 Washington Straet, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Amsterdam, Londen and Paris 


Foreign A i 
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Safe in Unknown Waters 
Motor-boat anywhere you can row—‘way 
up the little creeks —on shallow streams and 
ponds—over submerged rocks, snags and 
sand bars. No danger to the propeller, for 

_ the moment protecting 

skeg touches a sub- 

——— > merged obstruction 











With . th B t 
Note the circular ii- 
lustration. Fropelier 
is shown rai within 
boat to aay over sub- 
merged log. In top illustration propeller is 
shown in position for full epeed ahead 
This view also shows how prepatier and 
protecting skeg act as center , Making 
these boats unusually seaworthy in deep or 
rough waters. 


DISAPPEARINc PROPELLER 
BOATS 


Are beautiful, roomy, luxurious, seaworthy 
crafts, Finished in ‘ Natural Wood” with 
many coats of high lustre marine varnish 
They are made of Cypress and White Oak 
Substantial Hardware. Copper nails and 
brass screws. Powerful, simple motor (with 
Maxim Silencer) gives 9 to 944 m.-p. h. (20 
to 25 m.p.gal.). Foot Starter. One lever gives 
all is. 1634 to 1844 ft. (4% ft. beam) 


Write for Handsomely illustrated Catalog 
“Vacation Days” 
Shows them in natural colors. Note their trim 
lines, large cushioned seats, small space occu 
sied by motor. Built in 3 models Water Ford 
$375. John Bull $425.00, and Uncle Sam 
$475.00. Gives patented and exclusive features 
and names hundreds of usersin U.S. and Canada 


| Disappearing Propeller Boat Companies 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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Stone Bruise— 
the usual 





Ride on 
Hydro-Toron Tires 


and stop worrying 
about 
stone-bruise, rim-cut and 
blow-out 
"Tee stone-bruise has been the com- 


monest cause of grief in the use of 

tires. It is caused by a buckle or 
strain in one or more of the fabric layers 
during the process of manufacture. When 
such a weak epot hite a rock or other sharp 
obstruction, the tire is further weakened 
at that spot. 
Result —-laier on—at the most unexpected 
time a blow-out. 
Rim-cut is caused by improper construc- 
tion; by a misplaced bead or wires; noth- 
ing else. 
These common troubles are practically 
eliminated in Hydro-Toron Tires. Our 
internal hydreulic expansion process means 
that every layer of fabric—-the cushion, 
the breaker, the tread, every part of the 
tire—is properly pressed into its right place 
and there is no crushing or bruising to 
cause strains, buckles, misplacements or 
other injuries. 
For these reasons.we include stone-bruise, 
rim-cut and blow-out in our guarantee. 






Blow-Out— 
often the 
result of 
Stone Bruise 






‘ 


OF THE GREATER TIRE 


E tire that practically does away 
with most tire troubles—chief of which 
are Stone-Bruise, Rim-Cut, Blow-Out 

—is here. 


Hydro-Toron Tires—made by the new 
internal hydraulic expansion process, and 
with the wonderful new Toron fabric— 
mark a new era in tire service, mileage and 
value. 


Not an experiment either. Thousands 
of these greater tires are in use throughout 
the United States. Car owners in every 
part of the country testify to the merits of this 
newly discovered combination of tire certainties. 


By our internal hydraulic expansion 
process we build each Hydro-Toron Tire 


on a collapsible core which comes out of the 
tire before vulcanizing. 
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In place of the core a heavy fabric bag 
is inserted, made to hold water under 
pressure. After the tire is in the mold and 
the latter is in the vulcanizer, the bag is 
pumped full of water heated to the proper 
vulcanizing temperature and the right pressure 
of 200 pounds to the square inch is applied 
inside the tire. 


All of the pressure is from the inside 
of the tire outward. 


The result is a perfectly vulcanized, 
evenly built tire, with all the layers of 
fabric, the breaker strip, tread and all other 
parts united in a single strong mass—a tire 
that is as big as most cord tires—free from 
defects when it leaves the factory, and so uni- 
formly good when it comes from the vulcanizer 
that no “seconds” are turned out of our factory. 


HYDRO -lORON 


Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process 





TIRES 























Guaranteed 
for 


have another claim to distinction 
besides this great process which 
prevents injury to the tire dur- 
ing the process of making. It is 
the new Toron fabric—which is 
so treated that it is practically 
impervious to water. The Toron 
(no-rot) treatment increases the 
tensile strength of the fabric 
practically one-third, and resists 
the action of water seeping 
through a cut in the casing. 


Oxidation in all its forms is 


greatly retarded both in the fab- 


ric and the rubber. A Hydro- 
Toron ‘‘spare’’ on your car and 
Hydro-Toron Tires in the dealer's 
stock have a much longer life for 
this reason. 


Toron has such an affinity for 
rubber that more of the latter is 
left between the layers of the tire 
and is impregnated in the fabric 
itself, permeating every fibre. The 
holding power of the different 
parts—layers, tread and cushion 
—is vastly increased. The increase 
of the adhesion or “‘pull”’ of the 


fabric layers to eacu other is 50 
per cent above the “ pull’ where 
Toron is not used. Result—Hy- 
dro-Toron Tires do not buckle 
or blister. The mass of rubber 
and fabric stays ‘together, thus 
lessening the chance of internal separa- 
tions which cause all sorts of trouble — 
practically eliminating them, in fact. 


There is more rubber in every 
Hydro-Toron; more mileage is 
certain because the tire stays 
whole; the common weaknesses that 
cause stone-bruise, rim-cut and blow- 
out are practically done away with. 


The Wonderful Toron (no-rot) Fabric 


unites with the internal hydraulic ex- 

pansion process in producing a tire that 

is as near blemish free when it leaves 

on hands as it is humanly possible to 
ave it. 


Both the process of making and the 
Toron fabric are responsible for the 


complete union of rubber and fabric; for 
the perfectly joined layers, all of which 
are smootuly in place before the tire 
goes into the bes 4 


We want you to know more about 
Hydro-Toron Tires. Write to us for 
proof. 


__ If you sell tires, write at once for 
information on how to make more 
money in the tire business. 


If you use tires, send us your dealer's 
name and we will send you a beautiful 
catalogue and arrange with your dealer 
so you can secure Hydro-Toron Tires. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY, 1004 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solid at Standard Fabric Prices 





190.000 Mile 


as per Complete Guarantee Attached to Each Tire 


Against 
Stone Bruise 
Rim-cut 
Blow-out 























OF THE GREATER 
What It Means to Tire Dealers 


F you sell tires, write today on 
your letter-head for our very 
profitable dealer’s proposition. 


HYDRO-TORON Tires offer 
an opportunity to build what we 
believe will prove the most profit- 
able retail tire business in each 
community. 


Sales resistance is reduced to 
the vanishing point. We feel sure 
every intelligent owner of a motor 
car will want to try Hydro-Toron 
Tires as soon as the reputable 
dealer he usually buys from can 
supply them. 


A tire as big as cord tires. 


Owners of Motor Cars 


If you will write and give us the name of the dealer or garage man from 
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Made of “Toron” fabric, that re- 
sists rot. 







Made by our Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process. 







Sold with a definite guarantee at- 
tached for 10,000 miles against Stone- 
Bruise, Rim-Cut and Blow-Out. 


Sold at the Usual Prices of fabric 


tires. 
















We believe any salesman that 
really tries can sell any motor 
car owner the first one, and we 
are willing to rest our case on the 
results of the first one. The dealer 
that sells it will be satisfied too. 


Real Producers of Business can 
secure the exclusive sale. 


Te SE SITE LOE NLEE LGN I HA A uninieninsmeadmanie 












whom you usually buy your tires, we will send you a handsome catalogue fully 
explaining Hydro-Toron Tires, our Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process and 
Toron fabric, and see that you have an opportunity of trying Hydro-Toron 
Tires if you desire. 


DO IT TODAY. Whether dealer or owner, you are vitally interested in 


knowing all about this Greater Tire, so write while you are thinking about it. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE COMPANY 
1004 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 












Sold at Standard Fabric Prices 





Against 

“10,000 Miles i&* 
» im-cu 

for & Blow-out 





as per Complete Guarantee Attached to Each Tire 





























The swivel says it's a Simmons 


A Word to 
Well Dressed Men \ 


Simmons Watch Chains will give 
ti you a new realization of how much 
¢ style and individuality a chain can & 
ik have. Their beautiful, hand-fin- 
Wished patterns are the utmost in 
| good taste and add a tou h of fine 
{ distinction to your apparei. 





' Simmons Watch Chains are as 
1 handsome and as serviceable as 
iM solid gold, but cost much less. Their 
} surface is solid gold worked over 
& less expensive metal by an exclu- 
fh sive process. You should see your 
Wi jeweler’s assortment of Simmons 
W4 Chains, They are wonderful value. 


>R, F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
» ATTLEBORC MaAssacnusetrs 
( INust: ation six-sevenths actual sise of chain. 


SIMMONS 
HALAS 
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Why Shake Your 


Ford to Pieces? 
USE 


ADVANCE 
CORK INSERT 
BRAKE LINING 
FOR FORDS 


It's not the Pord'’s fault if it RATTLES and 
CHATTERS, [t's better made than most cara, 
All the trouble comes from the brats lining, Ordi- 
naty brake lining gete hard, flinty, slick —~hasn't 
any ge grabs and alips every time you press the 
pedal. This ehaking loosens nuts and te —makes 
the whole car rattle. 

Cork Insert stops the shivering and shaki 
when you work the brake. Gripsinstantly, emoothly, 
ie chahing or chattering. Never gets hard and 
ick. 


Why sheke your Ford to pieces with ‘ard, slick 
brake ining? Hf it's new, put in Cork Insert and 
keep it new, If it's a used car, Cork Insert will 
make it work surprieingly emooth—free from rattle 
and vibration. Saves repairs to rear end and t = 
mission. Truck owners a] this 


REMEMBER: Cork Insert will save 








ou relining 


y 
= mee-—one eet will outlast three seta of ordinary 
ining. 
Be sure you get genuine Advance Cork Insert. 
Your garage, repai¢ or accessory man has it or can 
get it; every wholesale house carries it in stock. 


a oe oo 
SN (NGART & 
_ on 


a wee 






FREE 
BOOK— 
Giving valuable 
information about the 
Ford brake and clutch mailed on request. 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 
Degt. 20€ 1603 Senth Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
flogging and expulsion. I couldn’t explain. 
I took it.” 

He paused and looked slowly about the 
room. 

“My poor old governor had things out 
with me right where we’re sitting,’’ he con- 
tinued. “You poy Bans no a strict father 
with what was to have been our fine young 
Oxford scholar, parson, and so on, 
couldn’t explain to him either; too young 
and—and bewildered. His face was like the 
dead. Most of that boy died here too. 
The rest of him ran away and took more 
whippings from the world—twenty-odd 

ears of them, Ever since I came home 
ast week I’ve seen his ghost haunting those 
books.” : 

The speaker got on fodt, lighted his pipe 
and stood glancing down at nard. 

“Now you understand,” he added, “why 
I went off at score when we first ran across 
each other and you mentioned old women 
with mead by the wayside.” 

George, polishing brier with the ball of 
his thumb, spoke as though to himself. 

“She always laced that mead something 
chronic. Mr. Leonard knows, or ought 
to. Three parts brandy. It was the same 
old woman and the same old mead.”” He 
looked up at Laurence, his eyes burning 
with a somber fire. “You need more than 
one man for some stories. Too young and 
bewildered, rot! Your boy took disgrace, 
let his life be spoiled, to keep his word with 
a foolish old body who'd been stealing hens 
and trespassing. You promised not to tell 

ou’d seen her. You never did. The boy’s 
eart may have broke in this room, but 
not his word.” 
os Laurence remained staring in 
wonder 


“How on earth!” he exclaimed. 

“She’s my grandmother,” said George. 
“Yes, old Becky, at the Ring of Bells now. 
"Twas grandson’s earning put her there.” 

A moth was fluttering among the candles. 
George rose, caught it with one sweep of his 
brown hand, and passing to the river win- 
dows threw it out into starlight. He re- 
turned and sat down. 

“When I spoke of her,” began Laurence— 
he paused—“‘if anything was said to hurt 
you, I—well, I’m sorry. 

“You said no more than plain truth,” 
George growled. With elbows on knees he 
studied the floor. “She was what God 
made her, and some help from mankind. 
What’s past is done with, and can’t be 
recalled, except onions, yg Bend At any 
rate, speak you did, so I’d better keep on. 
Amongst the wreckage of her old brain” — 
Grayland reached out to place his pipe on 
the table, then hung his head over his 
clas: hands—‘“‘well, she had secrets. 
Back in my childhood she used to prophesy, 
when a man should come from abroad and 
pass through the Devil’s Nose against the 
sun—why, enemies would be overthrown, 
and things made clear, and fortune, 
andsoon. Moonshine! But the first part’s 
come true. So here goes!” 

George struck fist into Pw lightly be- 
tween his knees, blow after blow, as if 
hammering at a thought. His bowed figure 


seemed overcome 2 > 

“T was pas os r the shrike’s thorn,” 
he said, “ it, that day of your un- 
doing; no farther than from here to the 
andirons. Had I known what your name 
was likely I’d have tried to kill you. When 
I did know it, years afterward, I’d learned 
what your word was worth; what it cost 

ou. Never been able to pay that back, but 
"ve tried faithful. 

“This is all in the een He looked up 
with a grave smile, w had gone as he 
bent his head once more, + “It may hut 
you.: It hurts me now. 


“That other boy behind the thorn was . 


older than you. His troubles begun earlier. 


He’d run the hedges a long time, a whole life 
of it, begging, cheating, after sellir:; colored 
whirligigs or paper flowers as a babe. Peo- 


le would ask you where lived, meaning 
Kind no doubt. I'd Seok te at ’em like a 
wild beast, and say nothing, or else run. 
I was a little wild beast, afraid all 2-y, 
awake half the night, hunger pains clawing 
in my belly. The nf one thing I had to be 
fond of was my mother.” 

Comm stopped. He took his head in his 


ands, 
“Maybe those fee come stronger 
when you're a little ae iy Maybe not. 
I don’t know. But she was my shadow of 
a rock in a weary land. It ended one night 
before dark, one misty night. We were to lie 
in a barn, not a decent barn like Doctor 
Wolcot’s that he let Dick Stanley sleep in, 
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as they tell, but an old roost where trampers 
had made all filthy, a habitation for Zim 
and Jim and every unclean thing. I was 
five or six years old. She'd spoken strange 
to me that evening—so fond and terrible 
deep and changeable, I cried in her arms, 
then sent me off on a long errand that came 
to naught, foolishlike. 

_ “T got back through the roke, and went 
indoors tired and hungry. It was dark in 
there. My mother was standing in the 
midst alone, her back toward me. I spoke 
to her about the errand being no good. She 
never answered or moved, so I went closer 
and — again. She seemed not to hear 
me. That wasn’t like her, and she stood 
unusual tall in the dark, with her head as if 
listening. I touched her. Last of all I put 
up my hand and pulled at her skirt, like 
a child’s way of doing. Then my mother 
turned. There was light enough to see her 
face looking down at me, and I wish there 
hadn’t been.” 

George moved his hands from his temples 
to his foreheed. 

_ “She turned, and she kept on turning 
right past me. And then I saw that her 
feet didn’t touch the floor.” 

He remained still for a moment; sud- 
perce 8 uncovered his face by dropping his 
hands and clasping them before him; but 
regarded neither of his companions. 

“That,” said he, “is what came of our fine 
puter who threw himself about a bit. 

couldn’t help overhearing you—penalty 
for quick ears.”’ 

ith another sudden movement George 
left his chair and drew himself erect. Still 
caring to see nobody, he turned, stepped to 
the window from which he had thrown the 
moth, and leaned there. Past his head 
smoke drifted into the warm, sweet-smelling 
darkness. Across their empty fireplace the 
two younger men exchanged looks without 
a word, but asking each other what was to 
be said or done. 

It was Laurence who found an answer. 
He went limping to the table, and with 
unnecessary pains, very slowly mixed three 
nightca inks. He made them strong 
and dark, holding up each tumbler for pro- 
we inspection, ering a good deal of 
clink and rattle. Afterward he stood quite 
still, and let more time go by. 

“We're waiting for you, George,” he 
called at last in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“Here you are!” 

Grayland came back to them, quiet and 


“T always knew it must be something 
more than friendship.” Laurence held out 
a tumbler in each hand, and when these 
two were taken, raised the third before him. 
“Cousin Leonard and Cousin George, I 
wish we were to be longer under this roof. 
Here, let’s all stand on the hearthstone— 
that’s better. How many years, do you 
suppose, have gone by since three of us did 
this together? 

With his glass he beckoned for them to 
touch brims. His air was at once offhand 
and ceremonial. 

“Come, all the family! Here’s luck!” 


«vi 


URING the next few days the three 
men went about together as if insepa- 
rable. The fine weather continued. They 
shared their enjoyment of it, meeting early 
by tacit consent, taking oie suntan, bath- 
ing in the river, rowing the Daisy down for 
a plunge in surf, or up for a picnic on some 
tranquil reach where a swans 
with fiery eyes pursued their wake and 
hissed at them, and coming home by sunset 
to talks that ended only with late bedtime. 
“Well,” sighed Leonard one evening, 
“to-morrow I must go. Really must this 


His friends both turned gloomy. 
" , man, you’ve just come!” re- 
torted urence, “Is it growing so dull for 


came I er ot eae not,” declared - 
. “Bu p' says an ending 
all fine things must be.” ° 

“TI don’t care a button what Scripture 
says.” The master of the house grew 
peevish. “You're not treating George an 
me in a high-class way at all. You're only 
being — Now you drop it. In Deport- 
ment for Dukes it is clearly stated: ‘At a 
hint from the hostess the departure oc- 
curs.’ Then and not till then, So you wait; 
and you'll wait a devilish long time, my 
boy. That reminds me. To-morrow m 
sister’s coming back. You can’t run away.” 

From behind him, George, towering in 
the background, shot a volley of most 
fiendish leers. They gave all warnings that 
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a human face could convey against vinegar 
ladies who bit heads off. 

“If I should let you go now,” continued 
Laurence, “why, would make the rest 
of my life perfectly unbearable! You can 
stay, can’t you? Good! I’ve hardly seen 
her twice in years myself, till the other day. 
er up by some of her father’s old 
friends, ‘of the tribe of Dan and noli me 
tangere.’ Time to see what frills they have 
put into her head.” : 

Thus it happened that on the following 
afternoon, upstairs, Leona heard a 
crunch of wheels that stopped by the front 
door, and women’s voices below. He felt 
little or no curiosity toward this Miss Cor- 
sant whose+ her Cousin George’s teeth so on 
edge. No doubt she had come to spoil their 
harmony in bachelors’ hall; but perhaps 
for the advantage of seeing the enemy first, 
he went to a window and looked out. 

The impulse had come too late. George 
was bobbing away down the sunlit drive in 
a basket phaeton drawn by an old white 
pony, the same that he had taken to Pea- 
cock for shoeing and led into thesurf. What- 
ever passengers Grayland had brought 
were now indoors. 

“All right,” thought the young man. 
“Let her snap!”’ 

From the stairhead came a rustle of 
skirts. He turned. A very neat lady’s 
maid, with gray hair and a sensible, cheer- 
ful face, p: by into a corridor as if she 
had always been passing, knew her way 
and liked it. 

“That woman’s head never was bitten 
off,” he considered as he went down. 
“‘George’s bugbear can’t be so frightful.” 

Coming through the arch, round a cor- 
ner, he suddenly had his advantage after 
all, and saw the enemy first. Under the 
od sy of the young horseman and the 

lades a girl sat leaning backward, her 
hands folded in her lap, resting, as if alone 
with some thought which was good but 
rather grave company. Her face, clear 
brown tinged with delicate red, might have 
been that of a sister to the cavalier above 
her, but lacked his impatience. Her dark 
eyes were George’s without the guile. So 
much Leonard saw before discovering to 
his great surprise and even more delight 
that she was the girl of the bluebell grove 
who had sat with him in the rain. 

The sound of his footsteps roused her. 
She turned, saw him, and leaving her chair, 
came forward. 

“How do you do? I am Leurence’s 
sister Rose.”” As they met she added, in a 
very pretty confusion: “Thank you for 

our oilskin. I have brought it, but should 
ave sent it before.” 

“And thank you for the receipt of fern 
seed,” he broke in. “ Your charm worked. 
If you remember it—under your namesake, 
the boat?”’ 

Her confusion deepened, and with it her 
color. 

“Have you forgiven me for teasing you?”’ 
~ asked. “T’m still ashamed. But it was 
un. 

That downward laughter not quite con- 
trolled came and went in her eyes. He 
liked it better than ever; still better when 
it got the mastery and looked up at him 


direct. 
“T shall kill George,” said he. 
“ Wh 9 ” 


“Oh—for things he said, and things he 
didn’t say.” 

“What things? Tell me both kinds.” 
She read his face. “About me? Dear old 
George. He’s like a father and a brother 
and a naughty boy to take care of, all by 
turns and at once,” 

Somehow they fell not only into talk but 
into step together, walking up and down 
the long room as if they had met for that 
purpose, or it had been their custom, They 
went slowly, but found much to say in 
haste. While they did so Leonard became 
haunted with a sense that the old house 
had come to life. This girl, Rose Corsant, 
wore plain, quiet gray; yet while she turned 
— neg map beside - pe ~~ 
thought her passage made a shining along 
the time-blackened oak, and cast light 
rather than shadow. Far from being 
spoiled the place had got what it always 
wanted. 

Once or twice Rose came to a halt and 
looked about her gravely, as she had looked 
when sitting under the picture. 

“T can’t r to think,” she said, “that 


Laurence will have to sell this. Poor boy, 
it makes rather a sad home-coming.”” She 
started on again. “What a pity! But we 
must enjoy it all we can while we may.” 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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NATIONAL BICYCLE WEEK 


HIS is happiness week. It is the time to 
give bicycles to your children and to de- 


April 30th to May 7th 


cide to ride a bicycle yourself. Bicycle deal- 
ers all over America have their finest models 
on display. Look for this advertisement 
pasted in their windows. It isa sign they are 
ready and glad to talk things over with you. 


A bicycle opens the doors to happiness and 
health—to convenience and economy in trans- 


portation. It is always ready. It makes you 
independent of crowded street cars. It builds 
your health and offers a thousand pleasure 
trips for almost nothing in upkeep 


Your children want bicycles. To own one 
is their greatest desire, and will do them a 
world of good. Think it over and see your 
bicycle dealer. Buy now, and get the benefit 
of a full season’s use. 





CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC., 35 Warren Street, New York City, U.S.A. 








Nature’s greatest gift is pure drink- 
ing water. But you can never be 
sure that water remains pure after 
it has been left in an exposed pail or 

in an unsanitary cooler. You 
can pollute the purest water with 
unclean, germ-laden ice. Impure 
water is a cowardly enemy that never 
gives warning. It fights in the dark. 


If you are responsible for the sup- 
ply of drinking water in office or fac- 
tory, school, institution, public 
building or in’ your home—in short, 
if you — impure water 
to be used by anyone, anywhere, 
under any circumstances your re- 
sponsibility is a serious one. 

The “XXth Century” Cooler pro- 
tects pure water by keeping it pure. 

The water is cooled in a porcelain 
container which never permits it to 
come into direct contact with ice. 
The dripless, non-clogging, sanitary 
faucet fills a glass intwo seconds and 
is always clean. Water is served at the 
delightful temperature of a moun- 
tain spring in its original purity. 

The “Fibrotta” ice container kee 
out the heat and keeps in the cold. 
The cooler will pay for itself in ice 
saving alone, 

If your dealer does not carry “XXth Century” 
Coolers or “Fibrotta” ware, write to us for 
catalogs. 
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“XX CENTUR 
OOLER 


Not all coolers with an inverted 
bottle are “‘XXth Century’’ Cool- 
ers. To be sure secure the 
genuine ask for ‘‘X Xth Century” 
and see that you get it. 


The cooler shown in the above 
picture is style No. 560 Allwhite. 
This cooler is also made in ma- 
hogany and golden oak finishes. 
The mahogany finish is the popu- 
lar type. 


We also make ‘‘Fibrotta pails”’ 
of all kinds, dishpans or keelers, 
fire buckets, baby baths, sealed 
liquid measures, funnels and 
many other articles of ‘‘Fibrotta’’ 
ware. 
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(Continued f: »m Page 80) 

Leonard often rec: ed this saying of 
hers; for afterward, as days passed and 
household acquaintance grew, he was with 
her constantly under one roof or outdoors, 
and never again saw her dispirited. Rose 
followed her own precept admirably. 

Men if I — how we got on with- 
out her!’ grum George one evening. 
“Worth a dozen of us. Hear her!” 

The men surrounded their hearth as 
usual by candlelight. She w.s moving 
somewhere above, humming, with little 
outb_ aks of clear melody: 


“Oh, there were three gypsies a-come to my 
door, 


And downstairs ran this a-lady oh! 

One sang high, and the other sang low, 

Anc the other sang Bonny, Bonny 
Biscay O!” 


George hearkened, his brown face lifted 
somewhat toward sound. It was no 
secret that he pt sep oor her. He had tried 
at first to hold aloof, but her brother would 
as none of that, and had kept him in the 
circle. 


“Then she put off her ~obe of silk —” 


The singer, in white, came running down 
through the arch, floating like a feather on 
air an gay as the lady of her ballad. 

“To this day you've not told me how 
the fight went.”” Her _ were black 
stars. In her hand was rge’s bloated 
umbrella, which gave an effect of Beauty 
and the Beast. “You are all too lazy to 
show me.” 

a —. egg how had them dispersed 
about the room, three grown men i 
like children. George shrank into imeelf 
7. the hy corns Kamsa me Locust 

eously—a long-legged gargoyle trying 
to be fat—and croaked their stage direc- 
tions. Laurence caught down the naked 
sword. Leonard received her umbrella 
with a bow, performed the grand salute, 
and bounced on guard like a rubber ball. 
They turned the story of that combat into 
a romp that left all four of them laughi 
As they came to order, Leonard suddenly 
raised his hand. 

WA he warned them. “It’s here 


They listened. From the corner behind 
him came a sigh and a flutter, a movement 
of something without body or nume. 

“*The family specter,” said Laurence. 
“T’'ve heard it two or three times. Dust 
fa behind the wainscot, probably. I’m 
ra it means dry rot in these old tim- 

rs. 


Rose disagreed. 

“No, a real ghost,” she said. “Not yet 
laid. Hark!” 

apa stir had ag , a did 
not come again. ey presently forgot it. 
Rose had other questions in mind. She 
stood on tiptoe, examining the carven lump 
of the Devil’s Nostrils. 

“How elvish this old block of wood can 
look at night!’’ She appealed to Leonard. 
“‘Doesn’t it creep and crawl? By the way, 
how did you come to think of swimming 
through the rock—that morning you met 


“My father,” explained the young man, 
“always said we must do it one day—an 
old story between us. He couldn’t remem- 
ber just what, and I never knew—some- 
thing. We were to go through the rock a 
— fashion.” . . ily 

, watching them paternally, 
growled the single word “ Withershins.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Rose. 
“You read it in witchcraft.” 

Leonard turned toward the carving and 
reached up. 

“T swam out like this, you see.” He put 
his forefinger into the left nostril. ‘““W yi 
They’re real holes!. Deep! ‘Clear through! 
Thought it was only scooped. I swam out 
here.” He crooked his finger round behind 
toward the other nostril. “And swam in 
again here, this second hole. Can’t quite 
poke it.” 

George corrected him. 

“Wrong way. That’s how you pass a 
bottle.” 

Leonard blew dust from his finger and 
nodded. 

“This way, then.” He tried the right 
nostril. “Hallo!”’ said he in dismay, and 
withdrew his hand. “I’ve broken some- 
thing.” 

They all heard a rusty creak, then saw 
the oaken septum between the nostrils 
drop forward and stand out from the wall 
like a peg. There followed a groan or long- 
drawn shuddering gulp as from old bellows. 
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Leonard stood like a truant caught in 
mischief. Rose and her brother came to 
him quickly; but it was George who first 
acted upon the fact, and brought one of the 
candlesticks. His face remained impassive, 
but his e glittered. 


“Let her,” he said, potting, “The 
youngest, for lick—and the lady.” 
They saw what he meant. The panel 


under the carving had sprung back, sunken 
half an inch or so between its neighbors. 
George, with the flat of his hand, pressed 
it farther inward. 

“Now try.” 

A crack had appeared. Rose rather 
gy 3 put her slender brown finger oe 
into this and gave a — push, The 
smooth oak glided away to the right, dis- 
appeared. A thin cloud of dust flew out in 
her face. Before them stood a.shallow 
recess backed with greenish tatters of 
mildewed leather and tails of curled hair. 

“Padded so as not to give hollow,”’ said 
George. “‘Here’s your ghost. Any draft 
would set those rags chafing.”” He spoke 
eagerly. “Try the gob of verdigris. Below, 
to your hand. Must be a brass door catch. 


Try it.” 

"hom: her black eyes sparkling like his 
own, obeyed him. The padded leather 
swung inward on squealing hinges and left 
open into darkness a narrow doorway from 
—— two or three stone steps led down- 
ward. 

“Bowels of the earth,” declared George. 
“Let me test the air. Some rumor of this 
crept into grandmother's feeble old brain, 
I dare say.” 

He slipped through the opening shoulder 
first, crouched and went down, holding the 
branched candles knee high before him. 

“They burn sweet.”’ His voice rang in 
some empty confinement. “All right! 
Come along, but mind your heads.” 

They trooped down after htm, into a 
room nine or ten feet square, a cell with 
roof, walls, and floor of solid stone. Dust 
a thick on the floor, in the center of 
which, by a table also covered with dust, 
were two narrow, high-backed chairs, one 
upright, one overthrown. 

“Under the gurden rock that a piece of 
the house juts into, we are,’’ George’s head 
brushed the ceiling as he moved about, 
explored all corners, and came back to set 
his candles on the dusty board, “Clever 
conniving. Naught but the one door, 
though musi be tirlie-whirlie holes to keep 
the air so fresh.” 

The strangeness of this =. iden room no 
more touched him than if he had walked 
into a shop or a kitchen. But Rose, her 
brother, and Leonard saw one another 
somewhat daurted, ard required time to be 
themselves again. On the table stood a 
platter with clots and crumbling bones in it 
unc r the powder of years, two plates, two 
goblets, all these black as lead; a pair of 
pistols and a sword gone to rust; a brown 
feather which, as Rose lifted it, shed its 
color and became a goose-quill pen; a 
small inkhorn, and the rags of what had 
been a man’s hat. Laurence took up one 
of the black goblets mechanically, with a 
dreaming air, and set it down. By chance 
it struck a blac« plate, and the intruders 
were surprised when me | heard these 

ivi 


dead utensils give out a ng chink of 
silver. 

“What do you make of it, George?” 
asked Laurence. 


“Two men never eat their breakfast,” 
replied Grayland promptly. ‘Wartime, 
it’s like. They cleared out so quick one of 
them upset his chair. I'll bet you’”’—he 
turned to Leonard— “your great-something 
dad yy off without hat or weapons 
down to his ship. Westward ho for your 
life! O’ course, that’s only my guess. 
Maybe he went back to war.” 

Leonard gave a nod. 

“Maybe so,” he agreed. “It would bear 
out a yarn father used to tell.’’ 

Laurencé, dreaming still, or thinking, 
did not seem to hear. He raised the black 
platter which bygone men had left full of 
bones and powder. 

“Why,” said he, “here’s what they were 
writing with your quill, Rose!”’ 

Where the dish left its mark, an oval of 
polished wood drawn with exact edge amid 
the dust, lay a folded sheet of manuscript, 
fresh and white as though tucked under- 
neath yesterday. Laurence took this and 
carefully opened it. 

“Wait a minute!”’ callea George. 

He — upstairs into the house, 
dropped down again with a hearth broom, 

ut the fallen chair on its legs and brushed 
oth seats clean. 





























“There you are!” 
Brother and sister took their places at 
table. 
“Seventeenth century hand, I think,” 
said Laurence, and began to read aloud: 


“*T, Leonard Corsant, being in the 
twenty-eighth year of my age, and but 
newly returned from this damnable 
slaughter of our kindred and friends whom 
I saw fallen. as chiefly amongst them at 
Chalgrove Field John Hampden receiving 
his death by the shattering his hand by the 
burst of his new pistol —— 


The reader looked up. 

“That's of interest,” he remarked, “for 
Clarendon says he got hit by a brace of 
slugs in the shoulder. George is right. It 
was wartime, and your great-something- 
grandfather telling his troubles. e 
flounders a little with the pen. 


““¢_ and being myself wounded, in my 
concealment do intend this memorial ——’”’ 


Again Laurence paused. 

“And that’s all,” he said. ‘Far as the 
old chap ever carried with his participial 
history. Rough sketch, perhaps. A deal 
scratched out, and then lines ruled across 
the page. Eh? What comes here below?”’ 

He read no more aloud, but scanned the 
bottom of the sheet. 

“Here’s an agreement, drawn up on this 
table, I fancy, between the same writer and 
his younger brother, Laurence. The wheel 
of time? 

Rose pushed back her chair and stood up, 
beckoning Leonard with a smile. 

“You sit with him,’’ she said. ‘It’s more 
fitting, you and he, after those two. Don’t 
you t ink?” 

She obliged him to take her place, where 
dust had fallen, moth corrupted and steel 
decayed since two men of their name had 
faced each other so. 

Laurence read on to himself. 

“T’mnolawyer,” he proclaimed suddenly. 
“But this would seem to promise fair ma- 
terial for a pretty suit. Worth looking 
into. It’s a plain contract. Your fore- 
father, who went back to war without his 
hat or breakfast, owned this house and land. 
Mine, the younger, stayed at home to hold 
it ‘by policy and such devices as he may in 
honor’—those are their words--till the 
storm blew past. May be valueless now. 
All the same, by right you should keep 
this.” He handed it across. “They drew 
their terms up in a rush, on waste paper 
from a memoir that never got written. 
But it’s clear, signed by Leonard and 
Laurence Corsant, witnessed by one Rich. 
Hooper and one Gabriel Grayland—always 
one of you handy round the house, George.” 

The paper, though spotted by damp, felt 
almost new in Leonard’s hands. He looked 
upon it not without emotion. 

“Which is the part,” he asked, 
you think—er—pertains to me?” 

Laurence leaned over the black dishes 
and ointed, 

here—at the foot, beginning —‘For 
the guidance of our children, to preserve’ — 
and so on. 

Leonard, taking his turn, read to the bot- 
tom of the page with care. 

“They were long-headed, but fond of 
each other.”” He glanced from his table 
companion to George and Rose. “This re- 
minds me of what Mr. Tony Weller said 
about his wife’s will. As it’s all right and 
satisfactory, and we're the only parties 
interested, we may as well put this bit 
comfortably — 

He thrust the end of it into the candles. 
It flared 

“You madman!” cried Laurence, and 
snatched the blazing sheet from him. 
“What right had you?” 

Half the paper was burned away—the 
offending lower half. 

“You saved enough for a relic,” said 
Leonard calmly—“to keep with George's 
umbrella in the archives. My name’s not 
Tichborne, you know. I'm just the Amer- 
ican cousin. It was nothing but an old 
scribble, outlawed years ago.” 


“that 
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NE evening a week later George was 

busy outside the front door. An up- 
start young elm, pushing its own affair in 
the absence of man- 


now bent down to lop the branches. He was | 
working at great speed, finishing his job be- | 


fore the dusk thickened into darkness. Barn | 


swallows darted over the garden leaves, and 
_— off in frightened zigzags at every blow 
is ax. 

Leonard stood near him, talking with | 
lowered voice. It seemed natural for the | 
pair of thern to be conspirators again. 

™ “He mustn’t sell this."” The younger 
man’s gaze roved from house to garden. 
“Tt’s a crime.’ 

George nodded and kicked a bough. 

“Can't be helped.” He spoke sadly. 
“I'd hate to see her go—his sister. But 
Laurence—oh, well, let’s cheat ourselves by 


thinking he’d never stand the climate. In | 
winter there’s only two places in England | 


fit for a man to be—in bed or on the back 


of a good horse. Leave it at that, for com- 


fort. Pretend he was ordered south.” 


Leonard remained thoughtful and silent. | 
on te would never accept it from | 


” he blurted. 
nahi and gave it back to him, George —— 

Grayland looked up swiftly. 

“Where'd I get the money?” he retorted. 
“Like a shot, I would! But he and I are 
a pair of rolling stones. Where would it 
come from?’ 


“But if you bought the 


He went on lopping. The muscles in his | 


hard brown forearms played like rods. His 


ax, the same that once had a purple stain | 


on its edge, weighed some four pounds; but 
he swung it in one hand like a hatchet, and 
cut off a limb clean at each blow. 

In two words Leonard unfolded a project 
that had kept him awake nights. 

“From me.” 

George pierced him with a straight glance 
to ask if he were trying some bad joke. 

“No, I mean it.’ Leonard's face grew 
red, his tongue slipped and stammered. 
“You know, George—the truth is—you 
know, I'm richer than sin. Rich as a Par- 
see. Rich as a Bagdad Jew. I'll be gone, 
you see. Not a soul would know.” 

Grayland, poising his ax, accepted this 
truth at once, calmly. 

“You never acted purse-proud.”’ 

“Don’t know about that. Dad always 
told me not to spend much on myself,” said 
Leonard. “Wish you’d knuwn my father, 
George. You make me think of him so 
often. You couldn’t help wanting to try to 
do whatever father told you.” 

The workman straightened himself, knee 
deep among leaves. He smiled, and an- 
swered with a kind of envy. 

“The boy’s not dead in you by a long 
chalk. You're young in the world.” Sud- 
denly he raised his voice. “No, don’t 
agree with you. The ax is a pretty tool in 
good hands, but the broadax beats it for 
cleverness, and the adz calls out genius. 
Now, I remember an old shipwright —— 

Leonard, staring at this vagary, heard 
next moment what George's ears had caught 
a long way off. It was the footstep of Rose 
Corsant. She came out at the front door. 

“‘What are you two plotting now?” she 
called, and passed on toward the corner 
rock. “ Mischief?” 

They watched her moving away lightly 
through the green dusk, humming: 

“Oh, what do I care for my wedded lord, 

And what do I care for my money oh?” 


When she disappeared behind shubbery, 
Grayland laughed. 

“Hear that? A reckless tribe you are. 
My kind do come handy about this house. 
Could you trust my proxy with such a 16 
I stole before you was born, dear lad. I 


might shoot the moon, or hold fast to what 


I collared.”’ 

Leonard smiled in his turn. 

“We'll risk that.” 

“Right-ho! We'll risk it.” Grayland 
bent once more, and chopped. ‘Now run 
play. Your Uncle George i is busy, and the 
daylight’s nigh gone.”’ For an instant he 
rose, fondling his ax and grinning in the 
dusk. 
mortal hand but mine shall ring those bells 
at your wedding. I’m the boy to make old 
Gabriel sing tenor.” 

Leonard, who had begun moving away, 
stopped and fixedly regarded him with keen 
horror. 

“What? What’s this, man alive?’’ 

The man alive shot him, crosswise, one of 
those black arrows of 
wickedness. ‘“‘ Don’t 





kind, had spoiled a 
flower bed and dark- 
ened a dining-room 
window. George had 
felled it, dragged it 
bodily by mainstrength 
into the driveway, and 








forget, when time 
comes,’ said George. 
“Tt was revealed to me 
in a dream.” 


al | 





(THE END) 


“Only, there’s a condition. No } 
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‘If we should break our 
*Clipper’’ Belt Lacer to- 
day, we'd certainly or- 
der another in a hurry. 
The *‘Clipper"’ is the 
greatest little machine 
on the market — ready 
Coes Me lee 
notice, and always mak 

ing a smooth - running, 
lasting joint." 


JOHN PARKER 
Kent-Owens Mach 
Toledo, Ohio 


Before 
Joining 


Joined 


A Smooth, Lasting Joint 


RAL OD ARAN RALATALAT ALOILAILS 


Wiivie are Vv WEIVE TW) 


ve By ° 


—In Three Minutes! 


What does it mean to lace a belt in your plant? 


A lon 
work 


Or only a momentary stoppase of production while just any 
inexperienced man does t 


The Clipper lacing holds th 
gered grip which distri 


of the belt. 


tedious delay while 
y hand? 


. 


e Job with the Clipper? 


crooked —and thé belt runs absolutely true 


Write for literature which explains how small the cost of 
Clipper belt ed Se gs service really is—-and how great the 
savings ectually ate 


CL IPPBR BELT LACER CO., Grand nagits, Michigan, U.S. A 


Ee 


Dealers in Principal Cities 


Anyone \can lace 


a belt with the 
x 


your millwright slowly does the 


Belt with a firm, tenacious, stag- 
6 the strain across the entire width 
Correctly neiplied: a Clipper joint cannot pal 
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Your Needless Bill for 


Necessary Figuring 


Look around your offices — do you see any- 
body figuring with a pencil or pen ? 

If you do, the chances are ten to one you are 
losing money on that operation. That’s your 
needless bill for necessary figuring. There are 
mighty few figure jobs now-a-days that cannot 
be done quicker, easier, more accurately and for 
less cost with a machine. 

Calculating machines are to figure problems 
what the typewriter is to correspondence. With- 
out the typewriter you would have to get along 


with fewer letters or else pay much more for 
them, and if you are still using long-hand 
methods of figuring you are paying the cost of 
a Burroughs Calculator many times over in 
wasted time and expensive errors. 

As W. K. Calhoun, of the W. J. Calhoun 
Dry Goods Company, Fort Scott, Kan., puts it: 

‘We used the long-hand method of figuring 
until we found it cost us too much money. It 
required too much time and effort to train clerks, 
and their work was not accurate.”’ 





The Burroughs Calculator 


Didn’t Need Lessons 


Take the case of Mr. Ames for example: 

W. T. Ames is a bookkeeper and cost ac- 
ecountant with the Morgan Sash and Door 
Company of Chicago. He is 64 years old and 
has been at it for nearly 40 years. Before 
he took his present position he had never 
operated a figuring machine of any sort. 


“When I started here,” said Mr. Ames, , 


“T found J could have the use of a Bur- 
roughs Calculator if I wanted ‘it. After 
trying the machine for a few days I decided 
I did want it—very badly, and J didn’t 
find it necessary to take any lessons either. 
It was easy. 

“Today, I figure that I save at least 60 
per cent of my time by doing my figure 
work on the machine.” 

F, E. Watson, office manager, says: 
“Many hours of time are saved each week on 
miscellaneous work alone. The time-saving 
resulting from the use of Calculators on major 
calculating jobs—checking estimates, figur- 
ing pay-rolls, extending invoices, figuring 
costs, etc.—is, of course, much greater.” 


More Than Pays for itself 


F. E. Belden, of the Belden Electrical 
Supply Company, Joplin, Mo., writes: 


“Tf I could talk to every wholesaler in 
the country, I would say ‘Get a Burroughs 
Calculator. You can’t afford to be without 
it.’ 


“We use the Calculator for figuring and 
checking invoices, and find the machine 
more than pays for itself in the time saved 
in making extensions, figuring discounts 
and getting totals. 


“In normal times we have about sixty 
outgoing invoices every day. Figuring 
and checking these used to be a long, 
tedious task. With the Calculator this 
work is done in about one-third of the 
time it used to take. 


“Although we have not had tie machine 
long, we have already caught two errors 
of about $40.00 and several running 
around $10.00. Do you wonder that we 
feel that we could not get along without 
this money and time saving machine?” 


The Calculator 


This handy little machine—easy to 
learn, easy to operate—will figure invoices, 
pay-rolls, costs, inventories, discounts, 
sales distribution, production charges, en- 
gineering calculations and anything in- 
volving addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion or division. 

Ask a Burroughs man to show you what 
the Burroughs Calculator is and what it 
will do for your business by reducing figur- 
ing costs and preventing expensive errors. 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
represent the three great groups of figuring 
operations that constitute the A B C of 
Business. To handle these operations the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
manufactures three types of machines in 
many styles and sizes, that will fit the 
needs of any business, large or small. 

Get in touch with the nearest Burroughs 
office, or write direct to the Home Office 
at Detroit, Michigan. 
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ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing Ma- 
chines are built in different models of 
varying size to fit the needs of any kind 
of business, large or small. 
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Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines post 
ledgers and other important records 


with the automatic accuracy and speed 
of machine methods. 








Burroughs Calculators add, multiply, 
subtract and divide without printing 
the figures-—giving wanted results in 
the shortest possible time. 























Cash Your 
Spare Hours 
Mr. Russell E. Shirk, of Indiana, cashes 
his. As ¢ subscription representative 
of America’s three easy-selling publi- 
cations—The Saturday Evening Past, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman—he makes every 
spare hour bring extra profit. He sel- 
dom has more than an hour or two at 
a time, yet -he finds it easy to add as 
much as fifty dollars a month to his 
income. 

You, too, can raise your salary by 
making your spare hours pay. Be- 
cause of a steady, strong demand the 
country over, we need new representa- 
tives everywhere. Send the coupon 
below if you could use $5.00—$10.00— 
$15.00— 


$25. a week extra 


eaneeennme CUT HERE coe ewanens 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
219 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentiemen:—I surely ean use extra money each 
week. Please tell me, without obligation to me, 
about your spare-time, salary-raising plan, 

IV aN iaccchitsistinltcenonsinntpatieanpiincanicinepethessindalidiainaaiiarae 
Street - is 


Town FREE. spinpiiiiniaaes 


State siitiaees sapriariesiiaiagpuphiecanhianibeatiiitasiii 
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Every woman 
knows her hus- 
band’s pockets 
are as full as her 
boy's. The most 
welcome gift to 
either one is an 


“AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’ 

Closed 4, x 3 in. 
Open 4'/2 x 8Y, in. 


it hae twelve features; sleyven compartments —one for 
stamps, another for coins, for bills, cards, memos, 
meme ped, pencil, calendar — whatever you want to 
carry! it's compact, trim, good-looking. Made with 
care of selected leather, black or tan. Edges stitched, 
not pasted. 


$1. AT ANY DEALER’S 


If your dealer doeen't carry the’ American Gentleman” 
send us his name and address and dollar bill for’ Amer- 
ican Gentleman”, Your money back if not satished. 
CHARLES K. COOK CO.,, Inc. 
215-225 S. 2nd Street, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Makers of Brief Cases. Collar Bogs, Hand Bags, Tobacce Pouches, Etc, 
DEALERS; Write for profitable dealer proposition 
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THE EXISTENCE OF AN EMERGENCY 


Ukrainian or Lithuanian or Russian Polish. 
In other words, the Polish passport au- 
thorities issue passports to people from 
other countries. Such a passport is worth 
about thirty kopecks in soviet currency to 
the immigration authorities of a country 
that is ame to bar undesirables. 
Early in 1921 the Polish authorities went 
a little further and issued a new type of 
passport. It was exactly like their other 
passport except that there was no place at 
all on it where the nationality of the bearer 
could be inserted. The attitude of the Polish 
authorities in the face of the howl of pro- 
test that goes up from the American con- 
sulate over these burlesque ecg is 
that the mere possession of a Polish pass- 
ort should be sufficient to establish a 
arer’s citizenship and nationality. Ex- 
perience, however, has A eee: proved 
that it does neither. Yet if America insists 
that nobody but Polish citizens travel on 
Polish passports, 
the only result 
will be a tremen- 
dous traffie in 
forged birth cer- 
tificates and other 
documents ca- 
pable of proving 
conclusively that 
a Bolshevik from 
the Siberian tun- 
dras has really 
lived all his life in 
the shadow of 
Warsaw Univer- 


me 
ow the boun- 
daries between 
Poland and Soviet 
ussia are badly 
warped from the 
manner in which 
they have been 
ushed in and out. 
o know where 
the beundary is at 
any given mo- 
ment one should 
devote a matter of 
twenty-two hours 
a day to a careful 
study of the boun- 
dary problem, and 
flip a coin at the end of the day in order to 
decide whether to make a five or a ten mile 
alteration in one’s res. Americans in 
Poland declare that the train cards which 





‘tell the destination of trains leaving the 


Vienna Station in Warsaw have to have 
new names painted on them every day, de- 
pending on whether the Polish state hap- 
pens to be expanding or contracting. 

In the vicinity of the boundary none of 
the residents is quite sure whether he is liv- 
ing in Poland or Soviet Russia or Lithuania 
or the Ukraine. But when the Bolshevik 
armies occupied this region in the summer 
of 1920, young men by the hundreds from 
every town and city soaked up the Bolshe- 
vik doctrines like sponges. The Bolsheviks 
have been very successful in getting their 
ideas before the people; because instead of 
depending entirely on pamphlets and books 
and newspapers they have distributed great 
numbers of phonographs and phonograph 
records to pour the doctrine of Father 
Lenine and Uncle Trotzky into the flapping 
ears of the proletariat. 


The Trade in False Passports 


A special investigation was made of the 
emigrant movement by a man who started 
at Pinsk and worked his way out. Pinsk is 
two hundred miles from Warsaw; and a 
ee part of that distance lies in Soviet 

ussia. The person who made it was spe- 
cially qualified to obtain information from 
the people with whom he traveled. He 
found that large numbers of the emigrants 
were young men of military age, and that 
they came from districts which were di- 
rectly under the Bolshevik government. In 
the districts from which they came were 
agents who provided them with false pass- 
= and escorted them to ports of embar- 

ation. At the ports, if they were lucky, they 
got money from America. The agent fur- 
nished them with all affidavits and papers 
necessary for their travels, and usually 
shipped them to the United States by way 
of Antwerp and Canada. In Stettin, a port 
four hours from Berlin, from which small 
steamers run to various Baltic ports, this 


(Continued from Page 4) 


investigator found several naturalized 
Americans traveling on American pass- 
ports, who were bound for Bolshevik Rus- 
sia by way of Reval; and he also found 
many more straight Bolsheviks who were 
traveling from Petrograd and Moscow to 
America by way of Reval, Stettin and 
northern ports o embarkation, 

It won’t do to say that these instances 
are improbable or untrue. Almost eve 
American Government official in the nort 
of zosege has received repeated proofs that 
although America is deporting Bolsheviks 
by tens she is letting them in by thousands. 

The false passport, phony visa, fake affi- 
davit and counterfeit stamp businesses have 
reached a high stage of development in 
Poland. Large numbers of immigrants 
have entered America from Poland during 
the past six months on fo documents; 
and there won’t be any perceptible dim- 
inution in the graft and crookedness and 
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examining this visa the agent protested 
bitterly because it wasn’t a good counter- 
feit, whereupon the two obliging passport 
agents removed the cover of his passport— 
the visa being stamped on the inside of the 
cover—and replaced it with a new cover 
tastefully decorated with an American 
visa that couldn’t be told from the real 
thing. The document was submitted in 
evidence, 


Passports to Order 


His next inquiry caused him to be di- 
rected toa different quarter. Here he found 
a man who gladly undertook to supply him 
on the following day with an American 
visa and a duly signed and sealed affidavit 

roving that he had a relative in America. 
his man was arrested on the following day, 
was found with the goods in his possession, 
and was incarcerated in the Warsaw bastile. 

The agent was 

then tipped off to 








Immigrants Filling Out Passport Applications in Paris 


chicenery until our immigration laws are so 
altered as to stop the indiscriminate influx 
of Europe’s human derelicts and to permit 
our immigrants to be selected for certain 


pur at the source. 

een signs point to the fact that a Bol- 
shevik organization exists for the sole _ 
pose of railroading Bolshevik propagandists 
to America by means of false passports and 
visas. One nest of seven dealers in false 
American visas was rounded up in Warsaw, 
and six of the seven had recently come to 
Warsaw from Soviet Russia. Most of the 
cases of false-passport dealing, however, are 
those of individuals or groups who see an 
excellent chance to make money quickly 
and easily. 

Early in January, 1921, an investigator 
started out alone from the Warsaw con- 
sulate to locate dealers in fraudulent pass- 
ports. The only method that he used was 
that of letting it be known that he was 
willing to pay for on false papers to 

t him to America, e was obliged to 

icker and haggle with each false-passport 
merchant with whom he came in contact; 
and such dickering and haggling takes up 
a lot of time. Nevertheless, between two 
o’cloeck on a Saturday afternoon and two 
o’clock on the afternoon of the following 
day he secured enough evidence to arrest 
and convict twenty-five dealers in fraud- 
ulent passports. All his work was done in 
only one section of the city—the same sec- 
tion in which the American consulate is 
located. Yet the city of Warsaw is literally 
full of dealers in false passports. Thousands 
have been sold, and thousands have been 
successfully used. 

The everyday and commonplace aspect 
of this false-dlocument traffic, which admits 
crooks, Bolsheviks and wholly undesirable 
immigrants to America, is shown by the 
report of the agent who secured the evi- 
dence. 

Ir. one street he found a girl and her 
sweetheart, to whom he had been directed. 
He paid them twenty-five dollars in. Amer- 
ican money; and for this amount they pro- 
vided him with a false American visa on 
the Polish passport which he carried. After 


visit a certain 
house. He did so, 
and found a gen- 
tleman who was 
employed in his 
spare hours as the 
janitor of a build- 
ing in another 
street. The jani- 
tor listened care- 
fully to what the 
agent wanted, and 
then stated that 
his wife was the 
person who did 
the trick work for 
the family. “The 
lady was out,” 
said the agent in 
his report. How- 
ever, the janitor 
made notes to the 
effect that his 
caller wished a 
phony passport 
that couldn’t be 
told from real, a 
trick American 
visa and a near- 
affidavit purport- 
ing to show that 
his father resided in Neffyork. The police 
came around on the following day. This 
time the lady was in, and the police took 
her away with ali her little playthings. 

In another street the agent found a law- 
yer who was thoroughly schooled in all the 
subtleties of the false-passport industry. 
And so on, until in twenty-four hours’ time 
he had not only got the goods on twenty- 
five passport pirates but had secured their 
arrest as well. 

Here, then, were twenty-five persons 
who had been engaged in supplying false 
passports, false American visas and false 
American affidavits to emigrants for such a 
length of time that their existence anc their 
addresses were common knowledge in War- 
saw. There are hundreds of others in War- 
saw alone; and in every other city and 
town in, Poland there are other shoals of 
them. In the middle of January, 1921, an 
American investigator took a quick look 
at the Polish city of Lemberg, the center 
from which so many Galicians start their 
journey to America. Although he was a 
stranger to the city he located and secured 
the arrest of six traders in fraudulent pass- 
ports and forged American visas in the 
space of one day only. 

There was n® examination of passports 
at ports of embarkation until January, 
1921. In other words, after pbuilding a very 
cumbersome passport-control machine we 
voluntarily removed a few nuts, bolts, cog 
wheels and cam shafts, and then wondered 
why it squeaked and rattled so horribly 
whenever it moved. Early in January, 
1921, the Rotterdam con.ulate began to 
scrutinize the passports of all emigrants 
boarding ships in Rotterdam. There was 
at that time no such scrutiny at the other 
ports of embarkation—though I assume 
that the omission has since been rectified. 
As a result, there were five ports in North- 
ern Europe from which bearers of false 
passports could embark with little danger 
of detection. 

When they are mopped at one port they 
send the information back to the place from 
which they came, and those who follow 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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them go to other ports. A woman came 
down to Rotterdam from Poland with a 
false American visa on her passport. After 
being questioned she was released and 
watched. Her first move was to go straight 
to a tel ph office and telegraph to the 
man in Warsaw who had provided her with 
the false visa that the Americans had de- 
tected her. If they are stopped at all ports 
they will originate new schemes of getting 
to America—if our legislators are foolish 
enough to refuse to make immigration a 
rigidly selective matter designed purely to 
meet the needs of America. So long as 
immigration is a matter of somebody in 
Europe’s getting a visa there will be bribery, 
corruption and the admission of undesir- 
ables. Wherever there is a weak spot it 
will be found. 

Many people are amazed that there 
should be such heavy dealing in false pass- 
ports and false-passport accessories when a 
genuine Polish passport is so easy to get. 
Some of it is a matter of salesmanship. The 
man who has such things persuades the 
small-town boobs to invest in them, just as 
the New York con artist was wont to un- 
load a few acres of Central Park on the 
yokel for $2875. Some of it is a matter of 
anxiety. To work up through the lines by 
normal methods is a matter of several days. 
The emigrants want to get to America, and 
they want to get there quickiy. They can 
get a false = and a false visa in 
twenty-four hours; why not do it instead 
of waiting two weeks? So they do it. But 
by far the largest part of it is due to the 
emigrants’ well-founded fear that there are 
certain things about their own circum- 
stances and past lives which will prevent 
them from getting passports and visas hon- 


“ez. 

hey know from various sources that 
America does not wish Bolshevik sym- 
pathizers—and a great many of them have 
records that will not bear investigating; 
or they have heard that an emigrant who 
hasn’t a close relative in America will not 
be admitted—and the closest relative that 
many of them can dig up is a cousin; or 
they have been told that a citizen of 
Soviet Russia is never allowed to go to 
America until the American consul has 
written to America to find out whether the 
Government has any objection—a _ pro- 
ceeding which takes much time; or they 
know that contract laborers can’t go in. 
Many people of this sort, feeling that they 
cannot enter America honestly, are per- 
fectly willing to invest in anything that 
will help them enter dishonestly. 


A Land of Itching Palms 


Any ordinary quarters in Warsaw are 
quite incapable of accommodating the 
howling, fighting, frantic crowds that have 
been known to Geslene the American con- 
sulate. There is always a mob, ranging in 
numbers each day from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred. In order to get this crowd 
under cover the consulate secured an enor- 
mous cement-flocred, glass-roofed market 
known as St. George’s Bazaar. This is 
Warsaw’s kosher meat market. From half 
past three in the afternoon till night it is 
filled with yelling, shrieking butchers and 


meat sellers and meat buyers. Beeves hang 
from the hooks of movable racks and the 
floor is slippery with bléod. From nine 
in the morning until three in the afternoon 
it is the visa office of the American con- 
sulate. 

A triple line of people starts in the middle 
of the cement floor, twists around in a 
long queue to a staircase lesding to the 
gallery which surrounds the market, ex- 
tends up the staircase, along sixty yards of 
the gallery, and into the offices themselves. 

_The moral breakdown in Europe, coupled 
with the extreme need for money which 
exists on every hand, has made bribery an 
accepted part of the daily existence for peo- 
ple who want to get results in any part of 
Central Europe. 

The price of a hotel room in Warsaw 
may be only two or three hundred Polish 
marks a day; but in order to get it one 
may have to distribute bribes ranging 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand marks. 

This isn’t quite so imposing as it sounds; 
for in January of 1921 there were times 
when one American dollar would purchase 
1000 marks, and a dinner for four people 
at a good restaurant frequently cost six 
or seven thousand marks. Consequently 
everyone needs all the money he can get 
in order to live. 


Unpopular Dantzic 


Railway porters accept bribes for a train 
seat, and then sell the same seat to persons 
who offer higher bribes. The conductor will 
then accept a fat bribe from Briber Num- 
ber One and eject Briber Number Two from 
his seat. When one goes to his hotel late at 
night he bribes the hall porter to let him in; 
and when he gets to his room he must slip 
the floor porter a few hundred marks to 
turn on the electricity long enough to let 
him see where the chambermaid has con- 
cealed his pajamas—and if he doesn’t slip 
him enough he’ll have to park his trousers 
on the floor and feel his way to bed through 
the murk of a Polish hotel room, thick with 
a cabbage-soupy and a Noah’s-arkish odor. 
Even carriage drivers must be bribed to 
make a trip. 

It is no wonder, with the existence of 
such an atmosphere, that there is crooked- 
ness in the consulate lines. There are 
persons connected with the buildings in 
which the lines assemble who sell advan- 
tageous places; even the police, put there 
by the government to protect the emigrants 
and keep order among them, have been as 
guilty as the most grasping janitor. The 
personnel of the consulate has succumbed 
at times; for many of the consular em- 
ployes must from necessity be local talent, 
and are therefore very susceptible to 
bribery. The consulate has done its best 
to stop the graft and the fighting in the 
lines. It issues numbered cards to a certain 
number of applicants a day—from three to 
five hundred of them. These cards entitle 
the bearers to return a few days later to file 
their applications for visas. They are issued 
in series, so that any tampering with the 
number of the card is instantly obvious. 
One day after their second visit the appli- 
cants return and receive their passports, 
duly stam with American visas. Thus 
the consulate is no longer besieged by 
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crowds too large to handle. The Polish 
Emigration Bureau, however, protests bit- 
terly because the consulate will not employ 
a larger staff and consequently handle 
larger numbers of emigrants. If the War- 
saw consulate employed a thousand ns 
on visa work there would probably be 
umbing because America wasn’t taking 
undesirables with sufficient rapidity. A 

About twelve hours north of Warsaw, on 
the Baltic, lies the ancient city of Danizic, 
which, six or seven hundred years ago, was 
one of the chief strongholds of the original 
League of Nations, known as the Hanseatic 
League, and a popular hang-out for the 
romantic but hard-boiled Robber Knights. 
Dantzic used to be the ancient seaport of 
Poland; but now it is entirely Germanized. 
Consequently it been made a free city, 
and belongs neither to Germany nor to 
Poland. For the tourist it is an intriguing 
city on account of its seven-hundred-year- 
old brick cathedral and brick in ele- 
vator, its amber shops with amber newly 
fished out of the Baltic, its jazzy cabarets 
and restaurants. Most of the Northern 
European cities seem cold and gray and 
depressing to a traveler; but Dantzic seems 
warmer and more colorful—possibl 
cause of the warm reds of its ancient bricks 
and the soft golds of its amber. For 
emigrants, however, Dantzic is a complete 
frost. If you tried to tell them anything 
about its warm reds and its soft golds they 
would stare at you wildly and wonder 
whether or not you were on the verge of 
becoming violent. 


Delousing Future Americans 


Among the emigrants—especially among 
the emigrants who have never been there— 
Dantzic has a horrible reputation, The 
speak of it with the same loathing wit 
which the members of a Maine Dorcas 
Society might speak of a pool room where 
there were unspeakable goings on. } Emi- 
grants in Paris and Antwerp. who had 
sedulously avoided Dantzic in their travels 
from Poland, fairly shook in their shoes 
with refl terror as they told me wild 
tales of the journey between Warsaw and 
Dantzic, and of Dantzic itself. 

There are, nevertheless, about three 
thousand emigrants concentrated in Dant- 
zic every week. Half of them have just 
arrived and half of them are just leaving 
for America, They travel up from Warsaw 
in special emigrant: trains, which pass 
straight through.and are not subject to 
examination or interference. 

Thereis no mistreatment of any emigrants 
on these trains. The emigrants themselves 
state that this is so, as well as all officials, 
The emigration camp at Dantzic is not un- 
der Polish supervision, but under the super- 
vision of the city of Dantzic. The officials 
and the employees are German, and the 
camp is run to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the suggestions of the United 
States public health service, which is rep- 
resented at the camp every day and all day 
by a watchful and efficient American medical 
officer. 

The Dantzic delousing plant is located 
in the Troyl Camp. The Troyl Camp, 
p> ay oe from the city of Dantzic on one 
side by a broad stream and on the other 
sides by barren fields and barbed-wire 
fences, was constructed for a prison camp 
during the war. For many months the 
emigrants were not only taken straight to 
Troyl when they arrived in Dantzic, but 
were kept there until their ships sailed. 
Now they are merely deloused in Troyl, 
and then moved into big brick barracks in 
the city itself. 

By no stretch of imagination can Troyl 
be called a pleasant place. It is a broad 
expanse of drab one-storied huts of various 
sizes and construction. Most of the time 
the roadways between the huts are verita- 
ble black morasses of mud without even 
the benefit of duck boards. The newer huts 
are divided into small rooms, in which eight 
or om Foenes live. The older huts are not 
divided into rooms; therevore as many as 
one hundred and sixty persons of both 
sexes and various ages frequently live in 
one big room with no semblance of privacy. 
The lack of coal and the fault; construc- 
tion of the huts makes them very chilly 
during autumn, winter and euity spring. 

The German director of the camp made 
a few feeble — last winter, to 
separate the sexes. e emigrants, how- 
ever, protested violently against any sep- 
aration, and the attempts came to a sudden 
end. Practically all the emigrants are ac- 
customed to live in crowded quarters; and 
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it is not at all unusual for two and even 
three entire families to occupy a single 
small room in the localities from which 
most of them come. Consequently they 
think nothing of indiscriminate crowding. 

Conditions are much better in the city 
barracks. Three large brick buildings ac- 
commodate nearly three thousand emi- 
grants. They are clean and well heated, 
and the sexes are separated. Because of 
the constant insistence of the United States 
public health official in Dantzic, an up-to- 
date delousing plant is to be constructed in 
the brick emigrant barracks. When this is 
completed, the Troyl Camp will be aban- 
doned, 

The exact figures on arrivals and depar- 
tures from the Troyl Camp may be of 
interest, in view of the frequent statements 
to the effect that emigrants from Poland 
are showing a marked inclination to go 
to South America instead of the United 
States. In the week from January 9 to 
January 15, 1921—a period which in pre- 
war days would have been the absolute 
depth of dullness so far as emigration was 
concerned—and in spite of the great unem- 
ployment in America, the figures show no 
decrease whatever. There were 1291 emi- 
grants remaining in the camp at the begin- 
ning of the week; and during the week 
2720 new emigrants arrived; 1513 of them 
left for America during the week, leaving 
2498 hangovers with which to start the 
week to come. Of the 2720 new arrivals, 
2029 came from Poland, 12 from the 
Ukraine, 544 from Czecho-Slovakia, 119 
from Lithuania and the Balkan States and 
16 from other countries. Of the 1513 who 
went to America, 1476 were going to the 
United States, 7 to South America and 30 
to other countries. 

When the emigrants arrive in Dantzic 
they are conducted to the Troyl Camp. As 
they arrive in the camp they are sent at 
once to the delousing stations. Their bag- 
gage and heavy outer wraps are put in 
small rooms and heavily gassed in order to 
destroy the lice and the germs that are 
usually present. The gassing is accom- 
plished by sealing up the rooms tightly, 
attaching tubes to small holes in the doors 
and forcing hydrocyanic acid and chlorine 
gas through the tu Heartrending—to 
quote the leading sob artists—scenes are 
witnessed when the emigrants gather 
around the doors and almost go mad in 
their fear that something may have hap- 
pened to their favorite shawls and over- 
coats. When the doors are thrown open 
they fight frantically with the guards to 
get in at once and claim their belongings. 
When prevented, for fear they may be 
gassed, their moans would convince almost 
any passer-by that they were being hide- 
ously maltreated. 


Professional Vermin Fighters 


No matter how late at night the emi- 
grants may arrive at the cam)», the fires are 
kindled in the delousers and the crowd is 
put through its first delousing. Later the 
emigrants are deloused a second time to 
make sure of the nits that hatched out after 
the first session. I first visited the Troyl 
Camp in the early afternoon, and there was 
no activity in the first delousing hut at 
which I stopped. I asked the ponderous 
German in charge of the boilers why busi- 
ness was so slack. He replied that five 
hundred and fifty emigrants had arrived at 
the camp late on the preceding day, that 
they started through the delousing hut at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and that the 
whole plant had been running at top speed 
until six o’clock that morning. During the 
Bolshevik drive in the summer of 1920 the 
emigrants poured into Dantzic in panic- 
stricken streams. ‘The capacity of the 
Troyl Camp is three thousand; but at one 
time during that period the delousers 
cracked under the strain, and the camp got 
lousy. Since then they have taken as few 
chances as possible. 

The ———. to which all emigrants 
passing through Dantzic are obliged to sub- 
mit, appears to be one of the chief reasons 
for the bad reputation which Dantzic has. 

When the emigrants enter the delousing 
station their clothes are taken from them 
and put into a boiler, which kills the ver- 
min in them with live steam. The men’s 
heads are c.pped. Chairs are placed in big 
pans filled with creosote solution, and the 
men sit in the chairs to be barbered. The 
clipped hair falls into the creosote, and the 
lice which fall with the hair perish more or 
less promptly. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Foot. Work 


FIGHTING army may move on its stomach, They make men satisfied and more efficient from 
but a producing army moves on its feet. the soles of their feet to the crowns of their heads. 





When feet lag, hands lag and production drags. In every classification of industry Kreolite Floors 
have been tested and found to be wonder-workers 


for health and efficiency. 
Kreolite Floors have also proved their exceptional 
ability to endure under every condition of service. 


Look to your factory floors and you ‘can correct 
the cause with Kreolite Wood Block Floors. 


You will find this: Stone-hard, stone-cold floors 
are conducive neither to good work nor good health. 
Our Factory Floor Engineers are Energy Engi- 

neers. They can come into your plant and help 
: you conserve the health and energy of your 

Kreolite Floors — energy and health men. Their aid in no way obligates you. 
savers. They are quiet and soft under foot : ’ ; 

Wire or write for consultation or let us 


and furnish an environment of efficiency. ( . ‘rect ri 
Their surface is wood-soft and table-top Ve make the famous KreoliteLug send you our boo on reohite oors. 
Wood Blocks for street pavements 


smooth — their service is granite-enduring. 24 bridces_ Write for literatwe’ Address all inquiries to the Toledo Office. 


They waste human energy and material—the most 
important factors in your factory. 











The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal Cities 
Western Sales Distributors—Western Wood Preserving Company, Spokane, Washington 
British Distributors— Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, England 
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BECAUSE all her silverware is in the same pattern she takes the 
greater pride in showing it to all of her friends. This harmony of de- 
sign in the complete silver service—Coffee and Tea Sets, Vegetable 
and Meat Dishes, Trays, etc., as well as Spoons, Forks and Knives 
——is a distinctive feature of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. The ac- 
quiring of the silver service may be begun modestly and other pieces 
added from time to time. Remember this for anniversary gifts. 


‘The Famity Plate for SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Teaspoons, $4.00 for a half dozen. Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder D-90, 
illustrating other patterns, to the International Silver Co., eriden, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

There is always a frightful outcry at the 
head clipping. I have stood in the head- 
clippirg room and heard man after man 
swear by all that he held near and dear 
that he hadn’t a louse on him and had 
never had a louse on him, and beg the 
American public health officer to exempt 
him from having his head clipped. The 
officer explained to me that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to examine them in order to prove that 
they were lying, but that since I was 
present he would do so. So he examined 
man after man as the protests were lodged; 
and on each protester he showed me one 
or more nits—and he never had to hunt 
we! than five seconds to find one. 

his is not a pleasant subject, but it is a 
highly important one for America. Poland 
is full of typhus, and typhus is always the 
result of the bite of the typhus louse. The 
towns and cities of Poland, especially in the 
sections from which the emigrants come, 
are crawling with lice. Typhug is raging 
in Russia, and will continue to rage for 
years to come; for it is an absolute impos- 
sibility to impress on the emigrant type of 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Refugees 
pour out of Russia and into Poland, scat- 
tering their vermin as they go, and typhus 
cases continue to spring up. There is only 
one known treatment for typhus, and that 
is the use of ice bags to keep down the tem- 
perature. The lower a person is in the 
social scale the better equipped he appears 
to be to withstand typhus; whereas a per- 
son of high intelligence who has kept him- 
self clean all his life seems to have a much 
smaller chance to recover from it. 


The Menace of the Filth Peril 


The present Dantzic delousing plant is 
inadequate, and for three weeks prior to my 
visit to Dantzic the health officer had been 
refusing to give clean bills of health to ships 
carrying Dantzic emigrants. There are 
many ports in Europe where the precau- 
tionary measures and the medical examina- 
tions are far less efficient than at Dantzic. 
Cholera has broken out in the northeastern 

art of Poland; and — the week of 
anuary ninth there were thirty-two emi- 
grants destined for America from the 
cholera-infected districts of Grodno, Vilna 
and Buczacz. In January, 1921, there were 
only two European ports where the ques- 
tion of isolating and watching the emigrants 
from the cholera districts fad even been 
considered. The United States is a great 
and a progressive nation, but it has ym 
even more flabby in protecting its citizens 
against the filth peril of Eastern Europe 
than it was in preparing itself against the 
military peril of the Central Powers when 
war was inevitable. 

There are some other jolly little diseases 
rolling around Eastern Europe which will 
be brought to America in due season and 
presented to our citizens with the best 
wishes of the World’s Greatest Mess. 
Encephalitis is one of them. It is becom- 
ing quite a prevalent disease in the sections 
from which most of our immigrants come. 
It is a terrible disease which often ends 
with paralysis or death. The plague is an- 
other that ought to be due to arrive in our 
midst fairly soon—unless our legislators 
take a few of the steps which should have 
been taken long before 1920 passed out in 
an atmosphere of gloom, disgust and de- 
pression. 

When the men’s hair has been clipped 
they are made to go under hot showers and 
soap themselves thoroughly. Apparentiy 
it is the first bath that some of them have 
ever had in their lives. Many of the older 
men are suffering from what the doctors 
call vagabond disease. This is the result of 
years of dirt and the bites of an unknown 
amount of vermin. The skin of those who 
have it is covered with grayish-brown 
patches and is tough and leathe Many 
of the women have bathed so seldom that 
their skins are almost battleship gray in 
color. 

The Dantzic emigration camp is run by 
the city of Dantzic primarily as a money- 
making venture. Each emigrant pays 
sixty German marks for his first delousing 
and another sixty for his second treatment. 
For food each adult pays thirty German 
marks a day, and the children are fed for 
eighteen marks a day. There are a great 
many emigrants who haven’t enough money 
to meet am charges. An aid society has 
an agreement with the directors of the em- 
igration camp whereby the loss resulting 
from inability on the part of emigrants to 
pay for delousing, lodging and subsistence 


shall be met by the two organizations on a 
fifty-fifty basis. The secretary for Europe 
of the aid society informed an American 
official late in 1920 that he had paid two 
such bills of over halfa million marks apiece, 
to say nothing of several smaller ones. 

A striking example of the infectious na- 
ture of emigration may be seen in Dantzic. 
As things go in Europe, Dantzic is a pretty 
good city in which to live. Prices aren’t 
out of reach and work is fairly plentiful. 
Yet the desire on the part of the German 
residents to emigrate to America is prac- 
tically universal. It is said that of the 
hundreds of employees in the emigration 
camp there isn’t one, from the surgeons and 
nurses down to the cooks, who isn’t ob- 
sessed with the idea of getting to America. 
They talk about it all the time, and they 
attempt to enlist the assistance of every 
American with whom they come in contact. 


Welcoming Relatives 


I talked with a great many of the 
American-bound emigrants at the Troyl 
Camp, confining myself mostly to the men 
between eighteen and forty years of age. 
Men of this age seemed to comprise about 
two-fifths of the entire number. The 
women and old men were usually going to 
join close relatives, and agreed that Poland 
was a good place to get away from because 
of the difficulty of getting food and clothes. 

The young men were universal in de- 
claring that Cotnens was terrible, and that 
they were going to America for more busi- 
ness. The fact that two or three million 
men are out of work in America means 
nothing whatever to them. Everyone to 
whom I talked was confident that he could 
find something to do. Everyone was going 
to a large city, where he had a relative. One 
morning at the Troy! Cam» I had a semi- 
circle of nineteen young men in front of me 
ae ye | questions. 

I asked them the 
you going?” and tol 
turn. 

The answers were as follows: New York, 
New York, Brooklyn, New York, Wheel- 
ing, New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, De- 
troit, New York, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, New York, New York, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Boston, New York. If 
their answers had ended with Philadelphia 
instead of New York, I might have thought 
I was listening to a report on the standing 
of the clubs in some sort of big-league free- 
for-all. 

In the same way they told me the rela- 
tives to whom ae 4 were going, and my 
notebook shows the following answers: 
Sister-in-law, sister-in-law, brother, brother- 
in-law, cousin, sister, cousin, cousin, uncle, 
brother, aunt, aunt, sister-in-law, uncle, 
sister, cousin, cousin, cousin, uncle. 

I questioned several other clusters of 
young men on that day and on other days, 
and the results were practically identical 
with the ones I have quoted. 

I asked them the usual question about 
fighting for America. They agreed that 
they probably would, but that a great deal 
depended on the way they were treated. 
If they liked the way they were treated 
they would; but if they didn’t like it 
America would have to win her battles 
without their help. When I asked them 
what constituted good treatment according 
to their ideas, they refused to commit them- 
selves. It was agreed among them that if 
they were absolutely forced to decide be- 
tween fighting for the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, the Bolsheviks and the Poles, they’d 
pick the Germans. 

The conversation gave one of the circle 
an acute pain. “ all this talk?” he 
inquired pettishly. “I don’t go to America 
to fight, but to earn money.” Under the 
circumstances, his observation seemed to be 
fair enough. 

I wish to repeat with all possible em- 
phasis a statement which I have made 
many times before, and which a prolonged 
investigation of postwar emigration from 
the Baltic to the Balkans has ccntinued to 
confirm: The tremendous movement of 
people from Europe to America which is in 
progress—and the even more tremendous 
one which is in prospect—is purely, simply 
and solely an economic movement. It isa 
movement that must not be misrepresented 
by sentimentalists and near-Americans as 
being a movement of oppressed people in 
search of religious or any other freedom. It 
must not be misrepresented as a senti- 
mental journey to long-lost and passion- 
ately missed relatives. It is a movement 
to a better job; a movement from the worst 


uestion “Where are 
them to answer in 
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The Business Side of Hinges 


HE executive sits alone with his work and his thoughts. A 
thousand others in the same building work in like manner 
each unconscious of the other. Distance is made a matter 
of desire—determined by open or closed doors. Adjoining 
offices and business neighbors are as near or as far as conven- 
ience demands, 


Doors make your office your stronghold or a forum for busi- 


ness discussion. And hinges make doors possible. 


In the Anti-Friction Butt, McKinney offers a hinge that 
lends both beauty and durability. These butts vanquish noise 
and serve without a murmur. Every day on millions of doors 

in office buildings and homes—they prove their worth by 
work effectively done in silence. 


Other McKinney Hinges have been designed with equal 
thought for the task to be performed. From the smallest to 
the largest they combine true craftsmanship with the best in 
hinge service. For more than fifty years the name McKinney 
has marked advancement in hinge design and usefulness. 


Among the latest McKinney developments are complete 
hardware sets for garage doors. These garage sets are re- 
markabie in that they are packed complete in one box—no 
odds and ends to buy afterward. The designs cover all styles 
of doors, including the swinging, sliding-folding and “around- 
the-corner”’ types. Garage doors hung with these sets are easy 
to operate and offer greater protection yet simplify construc- 
tion and lower building costs. An illustrated booklet on these 
sets and one on hinge selection will be forwarded upon request. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago. Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 





These McXinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs in half. 
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of economic conditions to the best of 
economic conditions; a movement of peo- 
le from the lowest social and economic 
ayer of Europe te a country where Eu- 
ropean standards of living are a menace to 
workmen, health and institutions. Since 
this emigration is what it is our lawmakers 
not only have every right in the world to 
control it in every respect and to cut it 
down to the irreducible minimum, but they 
also owe it to their country and to their 
people to see that it is controlled and cut 
down. 

Next to Dantzic, the nearest port of 
embarkation for emigrants from Poland is 
the watery Dutch city of Rotterdam, the 
residents of which seem to spend at least 
one-third of their lives standing beside 
canals and waiting for drawbridges to be 
lowered. I walked into the Rotterdam 
consulate in January and found the consul 
general, Mr. George E. Anderson, dictating 
telegrams of warning to other consulates 
a coast, telling them of the large 
numbers of emigrants with fraudulent pass- 
ports who were attempting to embark for 
America. I asked him whether I could 
quote him. 

“You certainly can,” said Mr. Ander- 
son, “if anything that I say can help to 
convince the people in America that the 
continuation of the present immigration is 
a very bad thing for the country and a very 


| bad thing for the American people.” 


Mr. Anderson’s Striking Testimony 


This attitude is typical of United States 
government officials all over Europe. One 
year ago they would no more have thought 
of talking for publication on the subject of 
emigration than they would have thought 
of sipping a prussic-acid cocktail before 
luncheon. To-day, realizing the perils of 
unrestricted immigration and the emer- 
gency which confronts the United States 
as a result of it, they are ignoring the con- 
ventions which have always kept their 
mouths closed. 

Mr. Anderson stated that an average of 
twenty-five hundred emigrants left Rotter- 

each week for America, and that there 
were twenty-five hundred of them in bar- 
racks in Rotterdam at all times. Prac- 
tically all of them, he said, came from 
Poland. 

“Their sanitary condition,” he said, “is 
frightful; for most of them are covered 
with lice and other vermin, which, in view 
of the typhus situation in Poland and 
Russia, makes them an immediate menace 
to the health of the United States. The 
are all potential carriers of smallpox, whic 
is now raging in Poland; and a great many 
of them may be cholera carriers as well.” 

The European newspapers, as this article 
is being written, contain accounts of an 
outbreak of typhus in America and of the 
excitement with which the outbreak has 
been received. The State Department of 
the United States, the legislators of the 
United States and the health officials of 
the United States have been warned re- 
peatedly during the past year by American 
observers in Europe that exactly this thing 
would happen. 


Solemn Warnings Unheeded 


A State Department report dated April 6, 
1920, was sent to legislators who were con- 
templating new immigration measures, and 
this report stated bluntly: ‘Ninety-five 
per cent of those desirous of leaving Poland 
are of the very lowest classes of the country 
and are considered to be thoroughly unde- 
sirable. Many of them have trachoma and 
other quarantinable diseases and come from 
typhus-infected areas. They are filthy and 
ignorant, and the majority are verminous. 

ersons who come in contact with these 
prospective emigrants are obliged, owing 
to their insanitary condition, to take the 
greatest precautions to ayoid contamina- 
tion. The strictest quarantine regulations 
should be observed for emigrants from 
Poland.” 

A report of April tenth stated: “Out- 
break of cholera this spring and summer 
anticipated. Typhus situation is a men- 
ace to travel.” 

report of May fifteeenth stated: 
“Typhus conditions have shown little, if 
any, improvement. Some organizations 
interested in sending certain classes of 
Polish citizens to the United States are 
objecting to quarantine restrictions, and 
are endeavoring to avoid these — 
fo a transshipment through other coun- 
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A report of May seventeenth stated: 
“The increase of emigration from Poland 
raises two important questions for the 
United States—first, public health; and 
second, public safety. Many Bolshevik 
sympathizers in Poland. It is difficult 
through visa control to keep out the unde- 
sirables.” 

And so on, in reports through the months 
of June, July and October. In spite of 
these warnings, which have grown stronger 
and stronger as the months went by and 
our representatives in Europe realized that 
no action was being taken, nothing was 
done until typhus cases actually began to 
break out in New York. Some people can’t 
realize the existence of an emergency until 
a ene shell lands on their front 

rch, 


po 

As this article was being written, Eu- 
ropean newspapers were printing dis- 
patches from the United States payse | 
that the Senate looked with favor on a bil 
which would limit immigration from any 
country during one year to 3 per cent of 
the nationals of that country already here. 
Just now the cable reports that this bill, 
after passing, was killed by President Wil- 
son with a pocket veto. 

Any measure whatever that will cut 
down the present immigration to the 
United States is good. If, however, a bill 
failed to stop immigrants from rushing to 
our cities and sinking into the slums it 
wouldn’t be anywhere near good enough. 
America is so overstocked with immigrants 
that she cannot afford to take more except 
on her own terms. She cannot afford to take 
anybody who doesn’t come to fill certain 
specific needs. If America needs twenty- 
five thousand farmers, and if Europe has 
twenty-five thousand men of the right sort 
who are farmers and who wish to come to 
America to fill farmers’ jobs, allis well. But 
if Europe wishes to send us twenty-five thou- 
sand farmers who intend to go to the slums 
of our large cities and wait for something 
to turn up, all is wrong. If there are four 
million Italians in America, America can- 
not afford to take in two hundred thousand 
more Italians every year if they sink into 
the slums. 


A Cali for Brains, Not Yardsticks 


In order to solve the immigration prob- 
lem in a satisfactory manner and in a man- 
ner that is fair to Americans and the United 
States, our legislators must solve it with 
brains and not with a yardstick. It must 

made a matter of worth, and not a 
matter of bulk. Immigrants must be se- 
lected at the source and must be judged as 
regards their value to America; they can- 
not be scooped up in bushel baskets and 
dumped into America without further se- 
lective measures—unless America wishes 
its immigration to be as dangerous in the 
future as it is to-day. A 3 per cent bill 
would make a change in the number of 
immigrants that we are getting, but no 
great change in their quality or usefulness 
or desirability. 

Consul General Anderson informed me 
that the number of emigrants sailing from 
Rotterdam would be greatly increased if 
additional steamship accommodations were 
provided. 

“All of the lines,” he told me early in 
1921, “are preparing for greatly increased 
emigrant business. In the spring they are 
going to tap new districts for passengers. 

hey are .preparing additional emigrant 
hotel, barrack and quarantine-station fa- 
cilities, These preparations are based on 
urgent messages from their agents in all 
countries. 

“As soon as Germany and Austria are 
opened for emigration the present flood will 
be greatly increased. When Russia is opened, 
then will come the deluge. The people who 
are coming are the lowest type of human- 
ity that Europe can send. America has got 
to keep them out or suffer bitterly in the 
future.” 

Americans in Europe are warning their 
country against the class of people that are 
pouring into it, just as they warned it that 
typhus would break out if a strict quaran- 
tine was not imposed. They know the 
situation, and every word of their warnings 
is true. 

The warnings ca \ never be made strong 
enough, because of the gravity of the sit- 
uation and the limitations of the English 


ge. 

If no emergency exists for America in 
respect of immigration, the America that 
exists to-day is vastly different from the 
Ameriva of ten years ago, 
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‘Twenty Years of Knowing How 
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N April of this year The White Company enters its third decade of 
motor transportation. During these twenty years of automotive devel- 


opment the bulk of production has centered in fewer and fewer hands. 


It means something to have survived as a builder of motor transpor- 
tation throughout this period. It means more to have attained by far 
the largest output in the high grade truck field, and to have the 
product establish a record of performance accepted everywhere as 
standard. It is not difficult nor unusual to‘gain a temporary place in 
motor transportation. It is quite a different matter— 





To build such long life into trucks 
that earlier models are still deliver- 
ing a full day’s work after having 
run 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 miles 
and more— 


To build such dependability into 
trucks that the members of an entire 
Reserve Corps, driving 2500 Whites 
to the rescue of Verdun, were awarded 
the Croix de Guerre— 


To build such economy into trucks 
that the White has become the back- 
bone of more than 4700 fleets com- 
prising over 47,000 units— 


To deliver such continuous satis- 
faction that these fleets of White 


Trucks grow steadily year by year, 
and in several instances represent 
individual investments of more than 
$1,000,000— 

To develop an organization with 
forty factory branches and with deal- 
ers all over the world. 


These results are due to a policy 
which has never compromised sound 
design to meet a popular fad; never 
taken advantage of inflated price con- 
ditions; never lessened quality to 
meet competition; never departed 
from the idea of building a truck 
that will do the most work for the 
least money. 


THE WHITE COMPANY »° Cleveland 
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Since stockings have become 
a conspicuous part of the 
dress of the day Phoenix 
has advanced in sales until 


April 30,1921 








it is now the best selling line 








of hosiery in all the marts 
of trade. The reason must 
lie in the sturdiness of the 
Phoenix fabric and the 
tenacity of the Phoenix style | 
—which is safe insurance of 
long mileage at low cost, for 


all the family. Thrift stands 











secure in Phoenix stockings. 
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GRAND OPERATICS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


under which the vocalist works is not un- 
derstood, and no one who has not faced 
a critical audience and tried to perform 
some feat taxing every physical and emo- 
tional resource can have any notion. The 
mere matter of stage fright may give 
some insight. It is a fact that this com- 
mon failing of the adolescent and amateur 
afflicts some of the oldest artists. Veteran 
divas and tenors, with twenty years of 
achievement behind them, have told me 
that they never come upon the stage with- 
out feeling panic. Many careers have been 
wrecked + Seat 4 inability to master this 
fright. And everyone knows that a singer 
usually begins an opera in ordinary voice 
and strained attitudes, warming up as the 
performance proceeds and the stage terror 
wears away. Most singers warm up in 
their dressing rooms before coming on in an 
effort to get over the shock. Edwin Booth, 
to refer to the speaking drama, confessed 
that his knees pean 4 | at every first en- 
trance till the end of his career. 

How great a misfortune excessive timid- 


. ity or proneness to panic can be is to be 


seen from several instances. A season or 
two ago Mr. Gallo engaged a young woman 
singer at the close of his tour in May. As 
she was not fully prepared, he provided her 
with money for further coaching and teach- 
ing. When September came and the first 
operas were sung the young woman was 
tried. She had looks, education, dramatic 
ability, personality—-all the requisites of 
the singer. In private or at an audition she 
displayed voice enough to make her pro- 
fessional judges enthusiastic. But she col- 
lapsed utterly when she faced her audience. 
Her throat contracted and she was unable 
to bring out her voice. Many attempts 
were made to cure her of her nervous dis- 
order, but allin vain. She was as useless as 
the gun-shy retriever to the huntsman. 

Some years ago Mr. Milton Aborn, the 
veteran operatic manager, discovered a 
truck driver with a fine barytone voice. 
The boy was unschooled. Aborn paid to 
have him educated from the ground up— 
hired tutors, music teachers, coaches and 
mentors in behavior, provided his charge 
with money for his living and constantly 
watched and advised him. At various 
auditions the find sang divinely. He was 
called another Sammarco, norenee a Titta 
Ruffo or Stracciari. Then came his début. 
The moment he stepped before an audience 
he reverted to type and sang with every 
possible ignorant fault. Every effort to 
save the man failed and he eventually went 
back to his truck. 


Al Stage-Struck Tenor 


On another occasion a new tenor appear- 
ing in Brooklyn for his début was so fright- 
ened by his first few minutes on the stage 
that he fled from the theater during the in- 
termission and could not be found. He was 
persuaded to try again at a later perform- 
ance, and made a second attempt to bolt. 
Thereafter the doors leading from the stage 
were locked and the tenor’s clothing hidden 
as soon as he took the stage. Even then he 
tried to bribe the doorkeeper to release him 
so that he might flee in costume. 

Perhaps the absurdest of ail such hap- 
penings was witnessed in Montreal some 
seasons back when a tenor exploded in the 
midst of a performance of Aida. He had 
been singing well enough till he came to the 
Nile scene, where the tenor must encom- 
pass several high notes. He cracked the 
first of these and hesitated slightly. After 
a few phrases he ruined the second and was 
seen to fidget and show distress. Finally he 
got to the third and broke that in most 
dismal fashion. 

The tenor stopped short, tore off his 
helmet, threw it to the stage and stalked 
off in a deathly pallor, exclaiming loudly, 
“Good God, I can’t sing any more!”’ 

No amount of persuasion could move him 
back before that audience, and the bary- 
tone had to step in and finish the tenor’s 
scene, to the amusement of the assemblage. 

Storms of temperament play their wild- 
est furies about the troubled head of the 
impresario, and the tales of this official’s 
woes form a great oye of the corpus of 
operatic legend. The manager must be 
equal to all the vagaries of his stars. He 
must be something of a temperamental 
storm cloud himself, and he must yet be an 
imperturbable controller of rebellious hu- 
man beings. The devices he is forced to 





use are frequently too deep for laughter or 
tears. 

An impresario of my acquaintance was 
troubled all of last autumn by the com- 
ag of one of his chief sopranos. This 
ady is no longer in her first youth, and 
suffers somewhat from the natural results 
of ample feeding. It happens that over- 
plumpness is a problem to prima donnas in 
a most practical and telling sense. The 
gentlemen on the newspapers who pick out 
the pocenes of opera singers to be used 
in their estimable pages are not educated 
up to the sense of beauty prevailing at the 
Golden Horn. The result is that they select 
from the helpless press agent’s portfolio 
only the pictures of svelie and decorative 
young singers and disdain the heavyweight 
tone artists, whatever their gifts. Thus the 
lady in question was more or less con- 
stantly agitated because more pictures and 
feature stories were being accorded other 
song birds. She protested and threatened 
and raved. The impresario tried to explain 
and still be diplomatic. It was obviously 
impossible to tell so lofty a lady that she 
was fat, so his success with her was not 
notable. He was forced to wait for an 
opportunity. 


The Impresario’s Victory 


It happened that the troupe was singin 
in a Canadian city. The impresario arriv 
on Monday to join his company, which had 
ey the city in question on the preced- 
ing Friday and Saturday. He had hardly 
reached the theater when the bulky prima 
donna came down on him with bitter lam- 
entations. 

“Not a line about me in the Satay per 
pers again, and all of the others boosted to 
the skies,” she began. “I think you and 
your press agent are trying to kill my 
career. My friends even notice it. Look at 
that stack of letters! My friends write 
that the Sunday papers are full of everyone 
but me. They wonder what’s wrong with 
me, They think I’m a failure, a has-been. 
Not a line about me in all those columns 
in the Sunday papers!” 

The singer began to wring her hands and 
pound up and down her dressing room in 
angry agitation. 

“Did you look at the Sunday papers 
yourself, my dear?” asked the manager 
softly. 

“Of course I did!” 

“And you saw you were discriminated 
against?” 

“T certainly was! I always am!” 

“And your friends wrote you about the 
Sunday papers?” 

“That’s what I said!” 

“And what they said about the Sunday 
peep is true, isn’t it? You saw it your- 
sells 

“Good Lord, how many times do I have 
to repeat it? Yes!” 

The impresario laughed satanically. 

“T’m sorry, my dear lady,’’ he wane 
“sorry for you and your friends, ion’t 
you know there are no Sunday papers pub- 
lished in this city?” 

This particular soprano had no more 
complaints to make for months. But the 
opera director is not always so lightly vic- 
torious. 

A dozen years ago, when the late Oscar 
Hammerstein was at the height of his 
career at the Manhattan in New York, he 
was struck one day with the brilliant idea of 
relieving the overworked Mary Garden of a 
role or two. She was then rehearsing for 
the premiére of Strauss’ Salome, and this 
demanding opera so consumed her energies 
that she was not appearing often enough to 
satisfy her enthusiasts. A number of re- 
quests had come in for added performances 
of Thais. 

One morning Hammerstein heard that 
Lina Cavalieri was in town and he deter- 
mined with his usual abrupt energy to hire 
her. She was summoned from ber hotel 
and contracted to sing several réles, includ- 
ing Thais. Hammerstein’s only intention 
was to give his public what it wanted and 
relieve the pressure on Miss Garden. But 
he was counting without his prima donna. 

Miss Garden, when she heard of the plan, 
determined that she would not share her 
French roles with another diva. She had 
created the operas in this country and 
wanted to retain them as part of her perma- 
nent domain. She calmly told Hammer- 
stein that if another singer were given her 
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“Are you sure you set 
your table correctly ? 


BB geen are hard and fast rules governing 
the setting of the table—certain forms 
that have been sanctioned by authorities. 
Every variance from these approved meth- 
ods is positively incorrect and cannot be 
overlooked by capable hostesses, 
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Are you sure that your most critical guest cannot 
find flaws in your table settings? 


How many knives and forks may be laid at each 
cover? What is the proper place for the oyster 
fork? Should the butter spreader be laid across the 
bread and butter plate or on the table? When should 
you use the Russian, the English or Mixed service? 
And the host of other important details, Are you 
confident that the little customs you practice are in 
accordance with modern convention and smartness? 


Guu? 
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To aid the hostess in moments of perplexity and to 
give her assurance on all occasions, Winnifred Fales, 
a recognized authority on social matters, has written 
the Wallace Hostess Book, In diagrams, profuse 
illustrations and detailed explanations this invaluable 
book tells just what every woman needs to know in 
entertaining. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address: 


Hostess Department, Box No, 4. 


The Choice of the Perfect Hostess - 
eG Athena _ yj 


ALLACE SILVER, in either Sterling or Plate, 
A correct pattern in 


= 


has long been a favorite among discriminating 
hostesses. The designs possess the charm of individ- 
uality and quality. The Athena, with its graceful lines 
and classic Grecian motif, is a criterion of the high 
standard of Wallace craftsmanship. The Athena is 
offered in flatware and hollow ware, including tea and 
coffee sets, dishes, trays, vases, and other pieces to 


eosot 1835 oo 
R+- WALLACE 
MEAL E Oy 
Silver Plate 
Guaranteed without 
time limit 





Wallingford ~— Connecticut 
SmiTHs 


FOUNDED 1855 
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OU often notice people wearing bifocals, 

but you never notice them wearing 

KRYPTOKS; yet KRYPTOKS are the most 
popular of all bifocals. 


The explanation of this seemingly contradictory 
statement is that KRYPTOKS are the only invisible 
bifocals. All others have a conspicuous line, 
seam or hump across their lenses, while 
KRYPTOK lenses are exactly like single vision 
glasses. 


The comfort and convenience of KRYPTOKS are 
all that can be given by having both near and 
far vision in one pair of glasses. And in appear- 
ance, which is equally important, KRYPTOKS are 
absolutely clear, smooth and even. They are 
good locking. They do not make you appear 
older. KRYPTOK Company, Inc., sole owners of 
the fused bifocal patents, 1017 Old South Build- 
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réles she would refuse to go ahead with the 
Salome and leave his company. Finally a 
new contract was made in which it was 


provided that she alone should sing the réles 
in question. Cavalieri ap , but in 
other parts. 


There was much clamor about this inci- 
dent in the newspapers. So far as I know 
the facts have not been set forth heretofore. 

All this may strike some as a piece of 
tem ment. The fact is that Miss Gar- 
den had some reason to regard herself as a 

nt figure in French opera and entitled 
to hold her sway here as the American crea- 
tress of a number of French réles. She felt 
justified in excluding another singer from a 
share in her triumph, which was that of 
Gallic opera in New York. Time has shown 
that she was abundantly wise, since her 
reign in her own realm has continued with- 
out interruption and her art has assumed 
the propertions of tradition. 

‘o-day Mary Garden is probably suffer- 
ing from a somewhat altered light on the 
subject of such differences, since she has 
herself become an impresaria. 

One of the classic stories of temperament 
clashes has to do with a first performance 
of Salome in a Western capital. The city 
had been worked up to excitement about the 
opera, and there was a large picked gather- 
ing at hand for the dress rehearsal. There 
were eighty musicians in the pit and a small 
army of singers and chorus people back 
stage. Suddenly there was a commotion. 
One of .the trombonists -had failed to ap- 
pear. The conductor threw down his baton 
inarage. It was impossible to play Strauss 
without the right number of trombones. 
The impresario sought in vain to find an- 
other slide-horn player. There was none 
who knew the music. He pleaded with the 
conductor, but to ne avail. The man sim- 

ly laid down his staff and went away, 
eaving the assemblage of critics and dis- 
tinguished citizens to rot. 

he impresario naturally made life a bit 
interesting for the conductor thereafter, 
but the musician had his revenge by circu- 
lating a tale calculated to strike at the 
manager’s technical ignorance of music, 

“He went down to one of the other 
trombonists,” says the conductor, “gave 
him a cigar, patted him on the back and 
whispe confidentially, ‘Help me out a 
little. We’re short a trombone, so you play 
twice as loud.’”’ 


John Stetson’s Cornetist 


This is, of course, a variant of the yarn 
told of the late John Stetson, the celebrated 
manager of the Globe Theater in Boston. 
At the premiére of The Mikado, which 
Stetson staged in Boston thirty-odd years 
ago, the manager chanced to look into the 
orchestra pit, where he saw a cornetist 
with his horn on his knee idly twisting his 
mustache. 

“Why don’t you play?” demanded the 
manager, stepping into the orchestra in- 
closure. 

“T have thirty bars’ rest,” said the cor- 
netist. 

“You play!” commanded Stetson. “I 
don’t pay you to rest.” 

In all opera companies, from the Metro- 
politan to the pathetic ep ht organi- 
zations which troupe it through the saddest 
tank routes of all outcast lands, there is 
always the clash of authority to contend 
with. Every department of opera has its 
head or minor tyrant. There are the con- 
ductor, the star, the chief male or female 
singers, the stage director, the concert mas- 
ter, the chorus master, the ballet master, 
the orchestra manager and others, always 
likely to lock horns. Occasionally the com- 
poser is at hand himself to make things 
more difficult. The impresario is, of course, 
the court of last appeal, but he conducts a 
most agonized Sanhedrin at times. 

Ordinarily when an opera is produced 
and the chief singers are put through their 
rehearsals it is the custom to let them give 
such interpretativns to the music as they 
see fit, so long as their vagaries do not pass 
to the realm of the erroneous or absurd. 
Thus if a prima donna fails to sing exactly 
on key or pitch, if she puts into her per- 
formance a which the author may 
not have intended, the conductor says 
nothing. He may not approve, but unless 
the singer makes an actual mistake he does 
not intervene. But there are conductors 
and conductors. 

One of the great opera leaders had a 
rather stormy experience several a 

use the stars insisted on their 
usual privileges and the leader, as a maestro 
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, with a world-wide reputation, held that he 
was to be considered, and not they. There 
is the story of his clash with a star which 
throws light on the complex. 

At a rehearsal the leader took the tempo 
of a fortissimo passage a little too slowly to 
suit the singer’s ideas. She stopped singing 
and walked to the footlights. 

“Pardon me, maestro,” she is reported to 
have said, “but I have always sung this 
so.” She hummed the passage. 

“ Pardon me, madame,” bowed theleader, 
“but I always conduct itso.” And he went 
over the score. 

The singer was not used to such treat- 


ment. 
“Don’t forget that I am the star in this 
performance,” she said, according to the 


common story. 
The leader laid down his baton with 


dignity. 

“My dear madame,” he said icily, “I 
know only the stars in heaven.” - 

There was a haughty silence between the 
two for a year. 

In another troupe a soprano was suffer- 
ing from a cold, and asked the conductor to 
make some cuts in Carmen. He refused. 
The singer went on, but when she came to 
the point where she had indicated the de- 
sired cut she simply stopped singing, leav- 
ing the orchestra to play alone. The 
conductor also stopped, and there was a 
hurried running together of the contestants 
and the impresario. It happened that the 
soprano’s husband was manager of the or- 
chestra, and he supported his wife. Both 
sides were obdurate. Finally the leader 
laid down his baton and left the theater. 
Another conductor had to finish the per- 
formance. This is, to be sure, an unusual 
happening. In all such matters the con- 
ductor is supposed to possess absolute 
powers. 


The Ways of Sopranos 


Jealousies and intrigues among opera 
people are certainly the subject of the old- 
est tales which have leaked from the song 
houses of all countries to the public eye an 
ear. In a business where so much depends 
upon the whims of audiences, where careers 
are made or marred by apparent trifles, 
where a complimentary or scathing notice 
in the newspapers may be the elevation of 
one singer and the damnation of another, 
where the whole future of a man or woman 
may turn upon a chance to sing at the right 
hour, under fortunate auspices, where an 
opportunity to shine is of far-reaching 
material importance and where there are 
thousands of the ambitious and only a few 
dozen a tory + for them, it is certainly not 
strange that bitter and absurd jealousies 
are common and that there is the constant 
fierce play of plot and counterplot. Every 
impresario spends a great deal of his time 
oiling these stormy waters. He isn’t really 
in his natural mood unless he has half a 
dozen such rivalries and animosities to ad- 
just. His common state is that of sitting 
on the lid and wondering when some Jac- 
querie is going to wreck his enterprise. 

In a company I saw a good deal of last 
fall one soprano who feared she was going 
to be displaced by another, lately employed, 
was careful to get multiple clippings of all 
unfavorable criticisms of her rival. These 
she sent to the musical editors of papers in 
cities where the company was to sing 
thereafter. The injured woman had a little 
trick of her own. She had a number of 
highly laudatory letters written, and sent 
them out to friends and acquaintances in 
various parts of the country, who posted 
them, so that a stream of praise for this 
singer came a in upon the impre- 
sario. The soa ale 4 y and stationery had 
been considered and were various, but the 
singer had forgotten that persistent tricks 
of phrasing might also betray her little 
cabal. The manager was amused until his 
mail got to be cumbersome. Then he 
blandly told the lady that he would prefer 
to have her write him directly. 

In the popular stories the soprano is 
always jealous of another soprano, the 
tenor of a tenor, the bass of a singer in his 
own register. But in reality there is no 
such limitation upon the thing. Singers 
are envious of any artist who may dominate 
a performance, and so—it seems to them— 
rob them of success and kudos that ought 
to be theirs. Thus in La Gioconda, Ponchi- 
elli’s one enduring work, the minor ccn- 
tralto réle of Laura may be made to rank 
the performance, — the ire not only of 
the main alto singer, who plays La Cieca, 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by 





turbines at the electric station hum the song of 

tremendous power. Unseen, the spinning blades 
drive the great dynamos, converting energy into electric 
light, heat and motion, driving the heavy wheels of in- 
dustry; lighting office buildings, far-cff suburban cottages 
and miles of streets; furnishing the motive power to trans- 
port millions. 

So the electric light and power company fulfills its 
function in the community life, helps build efficient, profit- 
able industrial enterprise, lightens the work within the 
home, makes safe our streets and gay our evening's pleasure. 
So this great utility enables cities to grow, builds them 
prosperous, efficient. And so, as a member of the com- 
munity, you, yourself, owe a duty of interest and good-will 
toward this great factor in your life. 

At these plants the engineers who build and tend the 
source of power maintain a service freely extended to those 
who would avail themselves of the economy and efficiency 
of electricity. As qualified technicians, these men, as well 
as the local architects, electrical engineers and 
contractors, can aid you in solving your in- 
dustrial problems of power cost and efficiency, 
insure economical installations to relieve the 


E giant hives filled with the sound of bees, the 
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burdens of heavy work within your home, assure the 
modern lighting of every room. That you may profit 
by the utility and convenience to be obtained in the 
highest type of installations, avail yourself of the knowl- 
edge of these men. Give careful consideration both to 
workmanship and materials, comparing each part to the 
highest standard of quality and dependability obtain- 
able. Habirshaw wire and cable, for example, the standard 
of quality throughout the electrical industry since its 
inception more than thirty years ago, can safely be used 
as a gauge by which to measure every item required. 

This high quality of Habirshaw products is continuously 
held up to meet and to surpass the requirements of a 
technical staff working in chemical, mechanical and elec- 
trical laboratories. A modern, efficient manufacturing 
organization produces this standard transmission medium 
with all the economies resulting from volume production. 
Monthly the Habirshaw Electric Cable Company sends out 
millions of feet of conductors through the nation-wide 
merchandising and warehousing system of the Western 
Electric Company. Thus through these two 
great institutions Habirshaw products are made 
continuously available in every active market 
of the United States. 
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Model Forty Seven 


Whenwe released the new Oldsmobile 
Eight for its first exhibit at the New 
York and ‘Chicago shows, we felt that 
a new achievement in multi-cylinder 
values had been accomplished. 


The admiration and desire that accom- 
panied its appearance simply confirmed 
our own belief and enthusiasm. 


Naturally there was eager speculation 
as to price—for we had not as yet 
made public the price on this model. 


That comparisons were usually made 
with two or three other productions 
in the higher price range will sound 
extravagant only to those who have 
not actually seen and examined this 
new Oldsmobile creation. 


For these people saw, as you will see, 


‘a modish, compact car with all the 


grace of form and beauty of finish that 
only fine cars can offer. 


And yet this distinction of appearance 
does not begin to equal the pleasant 
surprise you will experience in its 
power and the dependability and 
economy of its performance. 


It is an achievement made possible 
only through the combined experience, 
judgment and resources of the great 
Oldsmobile organization. 


Practically en entire new group of 
buildings and $2,000,000 in specially 
designed machinery were added to the 
already immense plants of Oldsmobile 
to attain the precision required for its 
superior quality and the volume essen- 
tial to its low-cost production. 


Its performance, its appearance and its 
astounding price of $1695 are so sensa- 
tional that you must actually ride in the 
car and drive it to measure in full the 
value that this new Oldsmobile has set 
for medium-size, high-powered design. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


TOURING and 
ROADSTER 


$1695 
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War Tax Additional 
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OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Prices COUPE and 
F. O. B. Lansing 


SEDAN 


$2395 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
but of the soprano Gioconda herself. And 
the men in the cast may resent it as flu- 
ently. 

Tenors are not infrequently violently 
jealous of barytones, though the tenor has 
the tradition and the popular taste—to my 
mind a very bad taste—on his side. One 
evening when I was hearing a new bary- 
tone in Rigoletto the word went around 
that here was a sensational discovery. and 
so it proved. A few days later the same 
man was billed to appear in Pagliacci oppo- 
site a famous tenor. The audience was 
waiting for the new star, and cheered his 
version of the prologue so sustainedly that 
he was forced—nothing loath, to be sure— 
to sing his I Am the Prologue three times. 
The tenor was so out of humor that he san 
baie. After the performance he waked 
madly to the office of the manager and 
shouted vague complaints. The impre- 
sario received him a little coolly; so the 
tenor charged off in another direction, got 
the critics together and gave them a long 
sorry plaint to the effect that the manager 
had hired a claque to whoop it up for the 
new barytone and to kill the reputation of 
himself. The next day the two singers were 
both at it in the newspapers. For four 
months they sang opposite each other with 
murder in their y benny Then at last the 
manager got them together and the wole 
thing was drowned in a glass of forbidden 
Gragnano, 

The stage manager, though he need have 
and can have no professional jealousy of 
singers, often enough satisfies spites against 
them. He is particularly vital to the suc- 
cess of the singer in the matter of proper 
curtains when the applause begins. If he 
fails to raise the curtain and let the singer 
out at the psychological moment when the 
audience feels its enthusiasm the stage 
manager is likely to kill the plaudits and 
ruin the singer’s triumph. Many a singer 
who has attracted the displeasure of the 
stage czar has felt his power. When the 
critical moment comes he manages to get 
the ropes tangled or he throws on the house 
lights by what he terms a mistake. Once 
the lights are up in the auditorium the 
crowd is likely to conclude that the singer 
will not take any curtain calls. The clap- 
ping dies away. The performance, perhaps 
the singer’s great opportunity, is in ruins. 

One corps de ballet was in charge of a 
teacher of stage dancing, while the prima 
ballerina was a young woman not of his 
teaching. He wanted to displace her with 
one of his own pupils if possible, so he had 
his girls clog up the entrance as the chief 
dancer came on and crowd her on the 
— to ruin her interpretations. The 
ballerina promptly knocked down a pair of 
girls who stood in her way as she came on 
and kicked two or three more out of the 
stage center as she spun in her dance. 
When she came off she collapsed with rage 
and ernotion and had to be borne to her 
dressing room. 


The Long, Rough Road 


Beyond the shimmer and glamour of 
opera, above and beneath all the jealousies 
and clashes, al) the failures and triumphs, 
is a solid presence of drudgery, striving, 
yearning. The way to lyric success is not 
short or easy, and it is well for the count- 
less thousands of ambitious young singers 
in this country to pay some h to this 
matter. 

Let us assume, for the sake of estimating 
the minimum of time, labor and sacrifice re- 
quired, that a young man or woman has 
reached New York with a sound prelim- 
ery musical education and a genuinely 
g voice. Let it also be pretended that 
the singer has—which is seldom the case— 
enough money resources to provide food 
and clothing and further instruction. 

At the very least such a singer will have 
one or two years of vocal training to do 
under metropolitan instructors. If prog- 
ress is very rapid the budding vocalist may 
then be ready to go to Europe. There he 
or she must = the study of languages 
first of all, for French, Italian and German 
are necessary to the singer who wants 
a rounded operatic career. The aspirant 
must then have advanced voice léssons and 
training for the sta Finally he or she 
must have coaching in various réles and— 
beginning the new ascent—a chance to 
appear in them. 

f the singer is really brilliant he or she 
may be ready for a minor début at the end 
of two or three years, which means four 
or five years of expensive and demanding 
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reparation, counting the time spent in 

ew York. Behind this are the years— 
four or five, let us say—devoted to the 
fundamental musical training. Even then 
the singer has no repertoire, for the artist 
ean number on his or her list no rdéle in 
which he or she has not sung in public. In 
other words, stage experience must now 
be got in minor companies. Then we are 
ready for a début in good company. Prob- 
ably ten or twelve years will have elapsed 
between this happy event and the date 
of the singer’s first setting out upon the 
operatic tides. The artist will have reached 
the late twenties, if no more. Still the en- 
tire issue will remain to be met. 

If by good fortune and gracious gift 
there is a foreign success the singer has still 
to face the dragon in America—and it is 
no tractable chimera. The guardian at the 
— of opera is many headed. Mere 
talent in the new singer is not enough to 


overcome it. Courage and perseverance 
and good luck and perhaps influence are 
necessary. 

The subject of the discovery of new sing- 


ers and the procurement of audience in 
this country will be treated at some length 
in a later article. It is enough here to hint 
at the obstacles which block the defile for 
the new artist and shut him off from the 
realization of his ambition. The great 
number of singers as against the paucity of 
opportunities comes first. The influx of 
foreign artists with wide experience and 
fine abilities is a second. The fewness of 
opera companies is a third, The prejudice 
against American singers is a fourth, but 
one that has less force now than ever. 
Finaily there are such bars as the jealousy 
of older singers, naturally keen to defend 
the fort against newcomers, the heart- 
breaking waits and delays and, finally, a 
certain venality which exists among opera 
people as in others, 


No Chance for Mediocrities 


The great supported companies take the 
attitude that they are doing all they can 
for new singers, and especially for gifted 
Americans. Their heads say that oppor- 
tunity is continually knocking and that the 
chance of the singer is good. They do not 
wish to discourage our singers in any way, 
lest their words be distorted and their mo- 
tives misunderstood. 

Mr. Fortune Gallo, on the other hand, 
takes a more skeptical view of the matter 
and is free to say what he thinks. 

“The trouble here is, as you say, the 
lack of opportunity. If a really wonderful 
singer comes forward it is likely the path 
will not be hard for him or her. The 
phenomenon usually gets there with only 
small sacrifices. But it is the great num- 
ber of good but not remarkable singers that 
suffer. I can think of hundreds of men and 
women of fair ability. They could be used 
if there were room for them. They have 
spent years in study and training. They 
haunt my auditions. I truly grieve for 
them, but what can I do? 

“There are many other singers who have 
really high-rate abilities, but they have had 
no experience and no repertoires. I cannot 
use them, for my singers must be versatile 
and able to sing a number of operas, and a 
chance for them with the big supported 
companies is out of the question. You can- 
not put unreputed singers before a seven- 
dollar public. So they hang about the 
doors of opera houses and the offices of 
managers an‘ the studios of teachers. 
They grow older and poorer, and there is no 
hope for them. It is not a pleasant picture, 
but it is a true one. Our people should 
know about this side of the life.” 

But let us say that an ambitious Amer- 
ican girl, after ten or fifteen years of study 
and work, after large outlays and the sac- 
rifice of her youth and her normal social 
prospects, arrives at twenty-eight or thirty 
at the blissful goal of acceptance by the 
Metropolitan. Save in a few historic ex- 
ceptions she does not enter this great house 
of music as a star. She gets a contract at 
quite modest returns to sing a number of 
minor réles, and she may have to take a 
certain number of her contracted appear- 
ances in concert. 

There is no sudden flight to honor and 
fame, save again in the most extraordinary 
eases. Like the clerk or the man in the 
business office, this girl begins her sordid, 
heartbreaking wait for death or other dis- 
aster to come to those placed above her and 
to make room for herself. She chafes and 
rages. She knows that she can do this or 
that better than the pursy veterans who 
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stand in her way. She sees her youth slip- 
ping down the toboggan. Finally one of 
the chief singers of her voice is taken ill and 
the girl gets her chance. 
e new singer is equal to the occasion. 
She sings splendidly—really quite as well 
as the more celebrated vocalist whose place 
she occupies. The critics say so with ac- 
cord. er public is more than satisfied. 
But has the singer really accomplished any- 
thing? Probably not. Unless she makes 
a genuine sensation she is little better off 
than before. She may get a bit more 
money and a contract calling for a few 
more performances. She may be allowed 
more liberty for concertizing. But she is 
still far from the goal of the young aspirer. 
Chances are she will go on for years with 
only slow advance and without much 
chance of glory. Worse still, she has no 
chance to enlarge ‘her repertoire. As-a 
enerai thing, she has a few set parts in a 
ew fixed operas. She seldom gets to sing 
a principal rdle. When a new opera is 
shown to the world one of the old stars is 
The occasion is too fine for lesser 


oe. 
his is, to be sure, not a ag 4 — 
the Metropolitan. What is Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza or any other impresario to do 
when he has half a hundred high-priced 
vocalists on his books and a public that 
knows far more about names and press no- 
tices than about voices or music? The 
problem of the New York company is 
almost as difficult for the Chicago organiza- 
tion, and it influences the conduct of all 
others everywhere. 

Many young men and women have the 
notion that the singer’s life is an altogether 
restful and blissful one. Two or three hours 
on the stage in fine costumes, before enthu- 
siastic audiences, and the rest of the time 
fun and luxury; that’s the popular idea. 
The fact is otherwise. Caruso, a man who 
has reached the last height and is in a posi- 
tion, if any man is, to rest on his oars and 
dictate terms, works indefatigably prac- 
tically every day. He ~ ong a coach by 
the year, -* fom I believe, he terms this 
useful assistant an accompanist. He is 
always practicing. He adds new rdéles to 
his repertoire. Thus he prepared himself 
for La Juive and made a fine appearance as 
Eleazar just before his recent dangerous 
illness. Caruso never misses a rehearsal, 
and at the Metropolitan he bears the repu- 
tation of being the most conscientious 
worker on the lists. This indefatigable 
energy explains his ascent. 


De Reszke’s Good Nature 


No one who knows Mary Garden fails to 
note first of all her great energy and con- 
stant bg ag por with her business in 
life. But it is not necessary to point out 
the individual bright stars. e fact is that 
every opera singer must practice and work 
constantly, add rdles, review old work, 
keep the voice at its top efficiency. There 
is no stasis in opera singing, as there is none 
in business or in life as a whole. One must 
advance or retrograde. The singer must 
have the courage and energy to go forward 
at all times, and he or she needs constant 
coaching, for the ear of the vocalist does 
not hear his or her own voice correctly. 
The singer falls into mannerisms, faults, 
flaws, inaccurate pitch and all sorts of vices. 
Persistent coaching and untiring work are 
the only antiseptics for this contagious 
trouble. 

Jean de Reszke, the greatest tenor of the 
last generation, may cited to-day as 
an illustration of the wenderful powers of 
hard, intelligent work and restless desire 
to do better. The report came the other 
day that De Reszke, now in his sixty-ninth 
year, had just made a number of phono- 

ph records showing his voice in much of 
its original beauty. He has, to be sure, no 
longer the reserves of force necessary for 
an opera appearance, but his voice is still 
intact. 

An interesting rerniniscence of De 
Reszke showing the attitude of the genuine 
artist is told by Doctor Muck, the Boston 
symphonic leader of other years. Inci- 

lentally it reminds of the tonsorial pair of 
German conductors, one of whom was for- 
ever cutting portions from one of Wagner’s 
operas, while the other, who conducted 
cence with the fizat, as consistently 
replaced the excised portions. The first was 
erred to as Herr Cutter and the latter as 
Herr Restorer, and the barber-shop witti- 
cism long outlived its butts. 

Doctor Muck relates that when the late 

Maurice Grau was giving German opera in 
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London he—Muck—was called to conduct. 
They were to do Die Meistersinger, in 
which De Reszke had already appeared on 
both sides of the Atlantic, singing the work 
in Italian, French or German quite as de- 
sired. The singer had always used a text 
with cuts made by Mancinelli at the Metro- 
politan. Anton Seidl had continued the 
Mancinelli tradition without question. 
But when Muck came to the last act he dis- 
covered that the cuts had made the quintet 
scene quite unintelligible. He declared he 
would have nothing to do with such a 
vandal performance. He sent for Lady de 
Gray and informed her of his rr -olve. 

“But you must,” she said. “Mr. de 
Reszke doesn’t know it in one other ver- 
sion, and there is only a week left.” 

But Muck insisted on his point, and word 
was carried to the tenor, who was quite as 
stubborn, and haughtily refused to con- 
sider the new project. Overnight things 
were in a muddle, but early the next morn- 
ing a messenger got Muck out of bed with a 
request to call on De Reszke at once. The 
conductor went. De Reszke received him 
with profuse enthusiasm. 

“I must apologize,” said the tenor. 
“ After I sent you that stupid message I 
took down the full score and I’ve been at 
work on it all night. No sleep—no. It’s 
a horribly inartistic thing I’ve been doin 
all these years. I didn’t know. We’l 
change that. Can you give me a rehearsal 
right now?” 


Caruso in Latin America 


So they went to work, and so De Reszke 
sang his Walter correctly, and Muck ever 
after retained a lofty impression of the 
singer. Here was the type of man of whom 
many still say that not to have heard his 
Lohengrin, Faust and Romeo is not to have 
heard these rdles at all. 

So the man or woman who wishes to 
reach the heights in opera must work— 
work constantly and uncomplainingly from 
youth to old age; work not eight hours a 
day, but twenty-four when the occasion 
demands. He or she never ceases to learn 
or to search for more knowledge. The goal 
in art is never approached. 

But the rewards of the really eminent are 
large. Miss Geraldine Farrar must receive 
eighteen hundred dollars or two thousand 
dollars a performance. Miss Mary Garden 
often commanded more, and her recent 
elevation to the leadership of the Chicago 
company makes it vain to speculate upon 
her income. Nellie Melba got three thou- 
sand dollars an appearance her last year 
with Hammerstein, and Adelina Patti got 
five thousand dollars a night in opera 
and concert. She once even charged the 
late James Morrissey six thousand dollars 
when he engaged her to sing in Madison 
Square Garden. 

Jean de Reszke got two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars or a little more from Maurice 
Grau. It is said there was never anything 
but a verbal agreement between this singer 
and the impresario, and i imagine that 
De Reszke got some extra rewards when 
business was good. Caruso has topped all 
these figures. He received approximately 
three thousand dollars for each singing at 
the Metropolitan, but he has made other 
organizations pay him very much more. 

n 1917 Caruso went to South America, 
where he sang thirty opera performances in 
the various capitals. The syndicate which 
employed him paid six thousand six hun- 
dred sixty-seven dollars an appearance. 
In the autumn of 1918 he went to Mexico 
City, and there exacted eight thousand 
doliars in gold for each opera. Last spring 
he surpassed himself as a business man 
when he made Havana audiences pay 
thirty-five dollars a seat to hear him and 
took ten thousand dollars a performance for 
his share of the intake. 

I am told there is a question among some 
as to whether Caruso or John McCormack 
takes in the more money during a season. 
Perhaps no one knows, and I am too timid 
to venture guesses in such matters. 

All such singers add considerably to their 
profits by means of royalties from phono- 
graph records, and the foremost have other 
sources of revenue; so the best informed 
outsider might make very serious blunders 
in trying to estimate the total. 

The young singer cannot be blamed if 
prospects of such magnificence move him 
to a passionate pilgrimage toward the 
Kaaba of golden song. 

Editor’s Note—This ;* the first of three articles 
by Mr. Smith. The seccad will appear in an early 
issue. 
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The Estate Electric way is 
not only cleaner but better 
cookery, for you cook by Time 
and Temperature—no 
guesswork or uncertainty. 
See explanation below. 





—as Clean and shining when you take them off 


COOKING CHART 
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as when you put them on! 


OTE particularly, when you cook 

with electricity you cook with heat 
alone. There’s no fiame or smoke, no 
sooty pots to scour. 


Aluminum ware stays bright and shin- 
ing, its newness not burned away. And 
cooking utensils are washed as easily as 
crystal and china. The ‘‘mussy’’ part of 
dishwashing is an annoyance of the past. 

Never has kitchen work been so cleanly. 
Or foods so good and so easily prepared. 
For electric cookery is simplified cookery, 
too. Guesswork is left out, and you cook 
by Time and Temperature, which, as culi- 
nary experts will tell you, is the only way 
to be certain of results. 


Better foods and tnore 
delicious 
There’s an accurate mercury thermom- 


eter on the door of every Estate Electric 
Range. It tells exactly how hot the oven is. 


Cilale 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


HAMILTON, OHIO—BUILDERS SINCE 1845 OF 
FURNACE AND RANGE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
WOOD, GAS AND ELECTRICITY 


MADE BY THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, 
A STOVE, 
—FOR COOKING AND HEATING WITH COAL, 


THE FAMOUS ESTATES. 


And a cooking chart, that comes with the 
range, tells at what temperatures and how 
long different foods must cook. 


So you follow the clock and the ther- 
mometer—that’s all. You know to the dot 
how your cookery stands, know to the 
second when to take it from the oven. 
Results are certain and you can't go wrong! 
Everything you cook is done just so. And 
foods are better, more delicious and nutri- 
tious. 


Cool kitchens and summer 
days 


Note, too, that an Estate Electric Range 
will not radiate heat into the kitchen like 
afuelrange. Heat is held inthe oven. And 
we frequently demonstrate this point by 
keeping fresh flowers on top of the oven 
while baking bread! 


For that reason we make a special 
model—combination coal and electricity 








—for use in kitchens which have no heat. 
It provides a warm kitchen in winter, and 
a plentiful supply of hot water at all times. 


’Phone your electric company 
or local dealer 


Ask for a free demonstration and for 
information about the low rates being 
made for cooking current. And if your 
kitchen has no heat, ask especially for the 
combination model. 


Mail the coupon for free 
recipe book 


It’s different from any recipe book 
you've ever seen, for it explains the “‘ Time 
and Temperature Way.” You'll find it de- 
cidedly useful whether you have an electric 
range or not. Send no money—merely 
the coupon. Note, too, the other heating 
and cooking devices, illustrated.at right, 
and check the coupon for literature re- 
garding any in which you are interested. 


C) Gas Ranges 
O Coal Ranges 


Name 
Street or R. F. D 


City and State 


O Electric Ranges 


oO Combination Coal and 
Electric Ranges 
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Pots and Pans, Skillets and Kettles 











Estate Gas Range with Therm Estate 
Oven Heat Control, A range that does 
your cooking for you! Perfectly controlled 
oven heat from 250 to 550 degrees Fahren 
beit 





Estate Heatrola. A small pipeless fur 
nace that looks exactly like a phonograph 
Heats 3 to 6 rooms as easily as an ordinary 
stove heats one! The new-day way of 
heating homes without a basement 





Estate Brilliant. Beauty built into a coal 
range! Sky-blue enameling top tu bottem 
Bri t nickel trim! Makes the kitchen 
brighter, happier, more cheerful. The most 
beautiful range in the world. Not a blac 
spot anywhere, See it! 
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THE Estate stove co. “' MAIL THIS i 
Hamilton, Ohio i 


Send .me free your recipe book, “Cooking by Time and 
Temperature,” and full particulars of the items checked 
below. (Check subject in which you are interested.) 
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Not only does The Hoover bear our guarantee to prolong 
the life and beauty of all floor coverings, but it is recom- 
| mended by leading rug importers, by makers of fine carpets, 
4 and by weavers of grass rugs. The largest rug and carpet 
| merchants frankly tell their patrons that the use of this 
efficient cleaner is essential to prevent wear. Legions of 
people who have used their Hoovers for five, ten or more 
— point proudly to the beauty of their veteran rugs. 

ore emphatically than any guarantee, such facts as these 
testify to the ability of The Hoover repeatedly to pay for itself, 
by its exclusive process of beating out nap-wearing, em- 
bedded grit, as it electrically sweeps and cleans by air. 


e HOOVER | 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans. 


Tue Hoover Suction Swerren ComMPANY, NorntK CANTON, OHIO 
‘The oldeSt makers of eleGric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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pressed them and let them go. “If you 
mean that, I’m terribly happy. But you 
Southern men ——’ 

“Why do you say that—as if you weren’t 
one of us?” he asked her almost rudely. 
“With a name like yours rs!’ 

“Why, I shouldn’t—should I?” mur- 

ured. Virwini Carter Lee. He thought 
og drew away from him nervously. 

“You're a contradiction in terms,” he 
said briefi 

“Well, T might be all that and nothing 
unusual—for a woman—mightn’t I?” she 
inquired, regaining her customary poise. 

pr. might,” said Daniel Culpepper 


They continued across the grass. Just 
ast the low gray-white bulk of the old 
otel he stopped, caught by an alluring 

thought. 

ait a bit! What time is it? Barely 
nine o’clock; that’s early. What do you 
say if—the man who lives in the same 
cottage with me ——” 

, you do live in a cottage, then?”’ 

“One of the Seaside cottages,”” he re- 
turned hardily. ‘‘What I was going to sa ~ d 
was, this chap has a kind of a car—secon 
hand roadster, you know. He lets me have 
the use of it occasionally. I happen to 
know he’s out with a crowd to-night and 
not using the thing. Suppose I get it out 
of the garage yonder and we go for a little 
ride. Don’t you think it’d be rather a 
lark?” 

“Question is—will he think so?” 

“Oh, he’s a good scout. He won’t care,” 

““Where could we go?” 

*““Anywhere you like. Diamond Head 
Road; Pacific eights; up to the Pali. It’s 
a wonderful night.” 

She admitted with a sigh, “It is a won- 
derful night. And when I think of all the 
wonderful nights I’ve wasted since I came 
here, glooming over a book by myself ——” 

“Come cn!” said Daniel Culpepper 
coaxingly. 

They proceeded in the direction of the 


rage. 

The secondhand roadster of the man 
who shared Daniel Culpepper’s cottage 
proved to be a rather decent little affair, 

w-slung and dark and _ comfortably 
cushioned. It slid out into the roadway as 
if it knew the hand on the wheel, and turned 
ata whispered request from Virginia Carter 
Lee in the direction of Nuuanu Valley. 

“Let's © part way up to the Pali,” she 
said. ot all the way—much too far.” 
Then she settled back with her eyes on the 
road ahead and drew a long breath of lazy 
contentment. 

“Comfy?” asked Daniel 
softly. 

“If you put it to me in that tone of 
voice,” she assured him gravely, “‘I don’t 
mind telling you all, I am slaytine that 
this conveyance belongs to me, that you 
are my faithful chauffeur and have to drive 


Culpepper 


wherever I tell you to.” 
“Wh can’t I be a faithful something 
else?” he inquired aggrievedly. ‘Lover 


or husband or something?” 
“Because I’m told they don’t come as 
faithful as chauffeurs, that’s why!” 

“Very well. Then I’m playing that I am 
a king in Babylon—this is my chariot— 
and ou are a Christian slave.” 

e don’t have to play anything at 
all—dowe?—to make it simply wonderful!” 

‘“*Paradiseenow,’’’sxid DanielCulpepper. 

They drove th rough town and up 
Nuuanu Valley to che Pali Road, where 
street lights left them and fragrant shad- 
ows took them in, as into a world of dreams. 

In the breast of Daniel Culpepper Chase 
a strange conflict was raging. No blinking 
the fact that having shot an arrow into the 
air he had quite unexpectedly and almost, 
one might say, with dismay, rece.ved it 
back again, point foremost, into his own 
aloofly critical heart. Where he had looked 
for a trifle of copy only he was unmistak- 
ably experiencing a very definite personal 
emotion—having to do with the voice, the 
smoky-lashed eyes, the heavy pale hair 
of a comparative stranger. More than 
that, of a stranger whose story showed 
glaring inconsistencies, painfully suggestive 
of deceit. 

“She never came from Virginia in this 
world,” said Daniel Culpepper uneasily to 
himself. 

Which self retorted instantly: ‘ Wher- 
ever she came from there’s something 
about her that gets you, isn’t there? That 





soft little chuckle of hers! The way her | 
back when she looks up at | 


eyelashes curl 
you! Her funny little cynicisms — soft- 
nesses, like strawberries in champa, 

“Who is she?”’ demanded the lod of 
the Culpeppers and Chases coldly. 

“What the devil difference does it 
make, so long as she’s herself?” replied the 
issue of that blood. 

Nevertheless a painful doubt persisted. 
She had not questioned the ride—with a 
man she had known one evening. Was she 
the sort of girl to whom such rides were 
everyday affairs? After all, a girl who 
sought acquaintance through the columns 
of a mete <0 —her standards were likely 
not any too She was probably laugh- 
ing at him in her heart, the yellow-haired 
witch, for being so unnecessarily punc- 
tilious. “Slow,” she called him to herself 
perhaps. She had let him hold her hand 
without protest. And what a hand it had 
been to hold! Soft as rose petals, smooth 
as silk, warm and slim and supple beyond 
prog filied with soft lightnings to the 
tips of the daring fingers. 

From the hand to the lips isn’t far— 
either physically, mentally or morally. 





Did it amuse her that he halted by the way? | 


Was she what she seemed 


-—just an | 


appealingly lonely girl, taking a chance, in | 
the desire for ordinary human companion- | 


ship with a man of her own generation? 
Or was she a heartless little adventuress, 
adrift in the strange, small piebald world of 
Honolulu, where East and West undoubt- 


edly meet, not to speak of North, South | 


and all other points of the compass. 

Daniel Culpepper Chase didn’t know. 
But he wanted to—wanted to with an in- 
creasing flame and fervor. In the interests 
of literature, of course. She said at this 
point of his a “Hadn't 
we better turn back here?” 

But she said it half-heartedly, and when 
he insisted ‘Oh, let’s go on to the top 
we're almost there now,” she made no 
further protest. 

Instead she began to sing in a small, soft 
Arielish contralto: “‘Just a love nest —" 
Mind if I sing, D. C.? It cheers me so.’ 

“IT love it,” said Daniel Culpepper 
astonishingly even to himself. They swung 
around shadowy curves and between long 
ghostly ranks of eucalyptus. The sound of 
running water went with them, and many 
small night noises that made up a de- 
liciously drowsy whole. Darkness, like 
veils of black gauze, thinning here and 
there to grayness, rent | seethanit with stars, 
blurred underfoot by flying wheels. Once 
in a while the lights of another car passed 
them, coming down, fingering around vague 
corners, flinging leaf and branch and vine 
into a sudden hee sharpness of outline, 
next moment blotted out and gone. 

The feel of her slender shouk 


der Ae wont 
his own troubled Daniel Culpe oe ’s heart- | 


beats. Companionable, mere Or did 
he dream a veiled 2 - eBewone,§ He was 
half ashamed of his doubts, but they per- 
sisted. 

There was no wind when the car slid 
out upon the level ground at the top of 
the Pali. Between biack walls of rock 
that towered on either hand the air hun 
soft and cool and still, as in an enchan 
place. Far, far below, a deeper darkness, 
that was cane fields and pinea apple fields 
and little sleeping houses and the sea. 
Somewhere away down there in the maw of 
ni er nee ee eee 
what did it spell? A man and a woman 
and children, most likely—under some 
weatherbeaten little roof. 

Virginia Carter Lee hummed her silly 
little song again: 
can call home.’” 





“*Just a love nest, you 


There wus no other car near them; for 
all sight or sound there was no one awake | 


in the world save themselves. The sky 
stretched an exquisite empty bowl, purple 


black above them, spattered with far pale | 


stars. 

“Isn't it beautiful?’ asked Virginia 
Carter Lee in a hushed, happy murmur. 
“Isn't it almost too beautiful to be true?” 

“Too beautiful to be true!” echoed 
Daniel Culpepper’s tormented soul. 

Vas she the loneliest girl in the world? 
Or was she the sweetest liar? He took 
man’s immemorial way of finding out; of 
winnowing feminine wheat from feminine 
chaff. He slipped his arm about her, 
whereat his heart—to his deep disgust— 
began to thunder. 
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be yeep: over the water with a husky 


little motor to supply power! 25 to 30 
miles to a gallon of gas—no expensive repairs—no 
need for a boathouse. Is it any wonder that 120,000 

enthusiastic sport-lovers swear by the Evinrude? 


With this sturdy, compact power plant clamped 
to any small boat you own or 
rent, you're through with the 
hard work of rowing or paddling 

—through with blistered hands and a tired back. 
A turn of the flywheel and away you go to distant 
fishing ground or neighboring summer resort, A 
day’s sport at a trifling cost! 


See the Evinrude at your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer's. He will tell you why it costs only 
$10 a year. Or send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
407 Evinrude Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
New York, N.Y. 440 Market St., Sag Franctece,{ c ‘al. 
211 Morrison Se. Portland, ¢ 
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69 Cortlandt St., 
214 State Suge. Boston, Mass. 
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Two Horse Power 

Automatic Reverse 
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Regal Cloth Hats 


Say “Regal Patrician” to the _ 
dealer and look for , 
this oval trade-mark ( 
in the crown. Then rained on. Sold by 
you'll get acloth hat that’s 20,000 dealers at $3 to $5. 


425 Filth Ave., New York THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 647 S. Wells St., Chicago 
LARGEST CLOTH HEADWEAR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


“Cravenetted” and won't 
—_ shrink in size or 


©. trician’ lose its shape when 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops aching, 
then shortly you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt 
a bit. 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or ‘ 


You can lift off every hard “corn, soft corn, 
corn between the toes, and the “hard-skin” 
calluses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle 
of “Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Majestic 


1 Protects Against Damage 
2 Enhances anol Value 
3 Lessens Depreciation 

4 Saves Money 


OUNDING LUMPS of coal will not 

B damage your house or building if you have 

the Majestic Coal Window. They can’t! 

The Majestic provides absolute protection 

where, otherwise, damage always occurs. The 

ordinary frame-and-sash coal window is an 
eyesore and a continuous expense item. 
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Majestic Window Closed 


Your coal window is a small detail from the 
standpoint of cost, In every other way it is 
a big and mighty important detail. 
Don’t fail to specify the Mayestic Coal Window for 
that new home or building you are planning. And don’t 
forget, either, that the Majestic can be easily installed 
in houses already built. Made in styles and sizes for all 
houses and buildings, Sold by 2,000 hardware, building 
> supply and lumber dealers, Write for your dealer’s name 
and our building specialty catalog. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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EVENING POST 


“Now, if she lets me kiss her ——-” he 
said sternly to himself. 

Or was it his ancestors that said it for 
him? If she let him kiss her—then off with 
her head! As the subject of anything but 
temporary philandering, of course. He 
had been well brought up, you observe. 

So he stooped his own head. He whis- 

red—without in the least knowing that 

e was going to do so— ‘Sweetest !’"—an 
irresistible word to a lonely girl. And she 
let him, or he overcame her resistance, or 
something of the sort—it’s really only the 
fact that matters—because in a moment 
his lips were on hers, and her two hands 
were tense pe his shoulders and there 
was a new wild glory in the night. 

Then she thrust him away—or he came 
to himself and released her—and as he had 
feared and hoped in his heart of hearts that 
she would do, she smothered a sob. But 
first, in order that all the traditional rites 
should be observed, she struck him across 
the cheek. Anda good ladylike blow it was. 

‘I knew you were going to do that,” she 
said. “And I sup should have 
stopped you. But I kept hoping—any- 
how, you'll feel rotten enough when you 
come to think it over. Take me home now. 
This is the end of the show, Mister 
Pandora!” 

After which she intrencked herself in 
platitudes and commonplaces and ref: 
to come out, in spite of his ing oe plead- 
ings, until he stopped, at her laconic re- 

uest, before a aa in Beachwalk about 
three-quarters of an hour later, and opened 
the door of the car and she got out. 

“Thanks for a very delightful evening,” 
she said stiffly. 

Then she ran up the walk and into the 
house, and Daniel Culpepper couldn’t very 
well batter on her ostentatiously locked 
door, because the occasional policeman in 
Beachwalk is just as fussy as any other 
policeman. 

Oh, well! He went straight home, Daniel 
Culpepper did, and stayed awake all night; 
whick. I hope reinstates him in yeur good 
opinion. 

He felt, as he had every right to feel, 
that he had, so to speak, trod on a heart. 
If she had accepted his kiss in the spirit of 
research, in which it was partly offered-— 
I say partly because, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, just at the last moment he lost 
his head and kissed her for no reason on the 
dear green earth except that he wanted 
to—if she had accepted his kiss like the 
ingenuous adventuress which h 
than half supposed her to be —— 

But she hadn’t. She had sobbed. It 
isn’t every girl does that nowadays! And 
her finger prints were still on his cheek. 
His own sister couldn’t have done better. 
He only hoped his own sister would always 
remember to do as well. 

A dear innocent little girl—that’s what 
she was—this Virginia Carter Lee person! 
And he had trampled upon her sensibilities 
in the most indecent, the most unforgiv- 
able way. But oh, Apollo—oh, golden and 
lyrical Apollo—how sweet and soft and dear 
she was to kiss! Like the girl one had 
dreamed of kissing! 

She had been so adorably pathetic in her 
lonesomeness—so innocently homesick for 
a regular fellow—and he, Daniel Culpepper 
Chase, preux chevalier of his own imagin- 
ings, had not known how to treat her, had 
offered her the light insult of a kiss which 


| wasn’t serious, 


Yes, by gad—it was serious! For him. 
He couldn’t sleep for thinking of it. He 
ached with the memory of it. He remem- 


| bered it from every possible pcint of view. 


He imagined long conversations, innin 
humbly “If you'll only forgive me!” an 
ending triumphantly in a kind of circle— 
with a second kiss, which was to be some- 
how the seal of her forgiveness for the first. 

Nice sort of ts, men were—that was 
the sum of his rememberings and imagin- 
ings. Not fit to live in the same world with 
white lilies of girlhood. He thought, at 
this point, of snowdrops, white roses, frost 
on a windowpane, spray on a cresting 
wave, pear blossoms high on a spring- 
eri tree—and got up out of bed—one 
blushes to relate it of him—and wrote some 
of it down, 

The funny part of it was that writing it 
down did not in the least affect his dee 
sincerity of feeling. It merely relieved his 
overburdened heart. He achie some 
rather nice writing between four and five, 
having to do mostly with the heartbreaking 
simplicity of a good girl as op to the 
innate brutality of the best of men—after 
which he went back to bed, and so to sleep. 
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He was at his desk next morning, be- 
tween eleven and twelve, with a green shade 
over his eyes and an unassuaged shame in 
his heart, when the office boy—George by 
name, most likely— brought him a scribbled 
note from the sporting editor. Daniel 
Culpepper, in case it hasn’t been mentioned 
before, was what is known.as a column 
man on the evening paper. Which is to 
say, he perpetrated daily paragraphs and 
bits of verse, some good, some not so good, 
under the generous heading of The Peri- 
scope. 

he sporting editor was rather a pal of 
Daniel Culpepper’s—so the note aroused 
no excitement in that young man’s breast. 
It said, when deciphered: “D.C.—there’s 
a female here who says the Old Man prom- 
ised her a job if she’d bring him in a good 
human-interest story. Show what she 
could do. She’s here and the Old Man’s 
out. She tackled me, but I’m passing the 
buck to you. I’m no literary gent.” 

Brooding under his forbidding green 
shade Daniel Culpepper said coldly, “Tell 
her to come in.” He spoke coldly because 
that was the way he felt about it. He was 
still excoriating himself for’ his shameful 
blunder of the night before; and he had 
not had enough sleep. Also, he wanted a 
rime for something and couldn’t find it. 
Also, again, he disliked newspaper women. 

He merely grunted therefore, without 
looking up, when he heard a lighter footstep 
in the doorway; muttered perfunctorily 
“Have a seat!” and stretched out a hand 
for the manuscript. 

The female gave it to him without ques- 
tion, neatly folded, neatly typed. He 
sensed a stiffening in her ignored presence 
and was churlishly glad of it. He opened 
the folded sheets, glanced at the first. 
The heading rose up and smote him 
between the eyes, like a fist. It ran, in 
cool clear capitals, accurately spaced: 


THE LONESOMEST MAN IN TOWN 


Daniel Culpepper’s heart missed a beat; 
missed several beats; but his brain con- 
tinued to function. He slumped down 
lower than ever in his comfortable shabby 
chair, humped his shoulders, jerked the 
green shade lower yet over his nice brown 
eyes, and kept the hand with which he 
jerked it, clasping his chin by way of per- 

aps further disguise. 

Then he read what was before him. It 
was the story of himself and his adventure, 
if one cared to call it such, with} Miss Vir- 
ginia Carter Lee. Beginning with the per- 
sonal which she had put in the morning 
banet— Seewee shamelessly with the 
very words of that personal—omitting 
nothing, save perhaps his name—the story 
related in nice detail his artistic answer, 
the meeting at the Young, the little inti- 
mate dinner at the Seaside, the confidences 
on the Outrigger bench—all in a way to 
make the most callous reader of sootenes 
literature sit up and pay attention. The 
skit was adorably whimsical. It had 
touches of sheer humanity. No one could 
read it and not feel for the lonesomest man 
a warm impulse of friendship; a desire to 
ask him home to dinner and offer him a 
cigar—feeling mig ras wd satisfied mean- 
time, that one had a home and cigars, 
however domestic, to offer. 

It wasn’t sob stuff—but it had a catch 
in its throat. 

“When I went over—with the A. E. 
F,’”’—she had him say—‘“‘I left a job anda 
girl in my home town. When I came back, 
after the armistice, one man had the job— 
another man the girl. I came out here to 
forget about it.” 

aniel Culpepper, recognizing the trag- 
edy .of his own invention, squirmed be- 
tween pride and shame. 

“The only school I was ever sent off to 
was a reform school. I wasn’t bad,” said 
the Lonesomest Man—‘‘just wild, that 
was all.” 

Every woman who read it would sniffle 
over that. Dog-gone the little liar! Using 
him for copy, was she? Stealing his very 
phrases, calmly dissecting his feelings, 
searing him to the wall like a beetle with 
a pin through its innards. That was the 
honor of women, was it? That was the sin- 
cerity of the petticoated monsters! Never— 
so help him all the gods of the underworld— 
never would Daniel Culpepper Chase put 
faith in a woman again! How he had 
trusted her! How he had listened to her 
false, her unblushing fabrications! How 
sorry he had been for her! How kind and 
brotherly and protecting! And all the 
time she was making notes on a mental 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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The BATT 


The battery built by Westinghouse. 
Thousands of motorists bought it without 
question. It must be a good battery. It 
must have a wealth of power. It must 
excel. It does. 


Because Westinghouse has established 
a record for success. Westinghouse 
achievements are known. The first air 
brake was a Westinghouse. Automatic 
railway signals were Westinghouse. A 
half century of prominence in the devel- 
opment of power and safety in transporta- 
tion made the building of a battery a logical 
step. The Westinghouse Battery is an- 
other Westinghouse triumph. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Westinghouse Battery has meas- 
ured up to expectations. Motorists who 
buy on faith have confidence justified. 
Technical examination of parts, principle, 
and performance turns faith into fact. 


To go with this super-battery Westing- 
house Attention was born—a new devel- 
opment in battery service. It is for the 
battery now in your car— regardless of its 
make. At the Westinghouse Service Sta- 
tion you will never be urged to buy a new 
battery until you really need it. Westing- 
house Attention advocates repairs as long 
as they are economical—the purchase of a 
Westinghouse only when economy dictates. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvaie, Penna. 
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rotects, Geautifies and Increases 
“the Value of Your Home 


. e~ will find it restful to experience the benefits of Cyclone 
Fence protection for your home. You will welcome the 
privacy afforded and you will appreciate the firm yet gentle 

reminder to outsiders that your property rights must be respected. 


Cyclone Fence imparts an atmosphere of tone, refinement and 
exclusiveness to your property; gives your home individuality 
and adds to its attractiveness and value. 


0 Outen Tense, in Wire or Iron, that will harmonize with your home and its, sur- 
1gs may be d from a variety of handsome designs. Ask for catalog C-37. 





See Your 
Dealer 


Progressive merchants 
everywhere sell Cyclone 
Fence and Gates. Your 
dealer will gladly co-op- 
erate with you in select- 
ing fence best suited to 
your needs. Look for the 
“Red Tag” sign in the 
Cyclone dealer’s store 
window. The “‘Red Tag” 
insures you full value for 
your money. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Shlcage. Minneapolis St. sh. o Detroit 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Rochester Philadelphia 
Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
cuff —getting ready to sell him for thirty 
jieces—or less—of silver. Sketching him 
in acid —no, it wasn’t even a sketch—it was 
a cartoon—that’s what it was! 

He continued to read, shaken to his bones 
with annoyance—that she had done this 
thing and done it so well. 

“Many an evening,”’ the Lonesomest 
Man said to me, “I’ve walked the streets 
of this bally town, thinking to myself, 
‘Lord, what a party-colored paradise—if 
I only had a girl to walk it with me!’” 

Daniel Culpepper remembered that very 
phrase. He had almost used it in certain 

ages of his own which had had their 

ginning at about half past four that 
morning. Words cannot convey the resent- 
ment that flooded his being at seeing him- 
self in black and white over somebody else’s 
signature. He clenched his teeth so as not 
to cry out in a strong man’s anguish—and 
read on. 

“‘Let us see,” he thought grimly to him- 
self, “‘what she will make of the kiss scene. 
How will she whitewash that?” 

Whitewash it? The hussy had gilded it. 

“On the edge of the Pali,” she had 
written, “‘the nesomest Man laid his 
hand over mine and his voice had a husk 
in it. ‘You know,’ he said to me, ‘I’ve 
been loathing Honolulu. I’ve been think- 
ing it was the rottenest town that ever 
nodded and snored on the edge of a fairy- 
talesea. NowI know better. NowI know 
it’s a dream place, But the difference is 
just someone—preferably a girl—to look 
at it with you. Why can’t you have a kind 
of club here—like those they have in the 
East—where a decent chap can present his 
credentials to an accredited chaperon and 
meet nice girls—girls who are a long way 
from home, just as you and I are—and 
who have been terribly lonely—just as 
you and I have been—and who want to 
meet nice men? The service has got some- 
thing of the sort. But it’s a cold deal for 
a lonesome civilian. Think of all the lone- 
some fellows drifting in here from one side 
or another. Think of all the lonesome lit- 
tle school-teachers and business girls and 
librarians—and the rest of ‘em! Why 
waste psradise for want of an introduction? 
Give us friendship at least. It changes 
the face of the whole world. Can’t some- 
body here start a club like that? Can’t you 
start it?’ 

“And I told him I couldn’t,” finished 
Virginia Carter Lee in a last paragraph 
that was a triumph of human interest, 
“but that maybe somebody would read this 
in the paper who could. It isn’t much to 
unlock for the lonesomest man and girl 
of your town—friendship at least.” 

Daniel Culpepper sat aghast before this 
noble ending. He knew his Honolulu well 
enough to be aware that if that story ever 
got into print, inside a week somebody 
would do something about it. He recog- 
nized with a trained eye the value of 


Virginia Carter Lee’s services if this was 
her usual gait. He recognized 

“Give me that at once if you please!” 
said a stifled voice from the other side of 
his desk —like a tap of the policeman’s stick 
on the soles of a dreamer. 

Daniel Culpepper had intended all along 
to look up, throwing off the green shade 
with a dramatic gesture, and to confront 
the woman, shaming her into crimson 
silence. Startled, he did nothing of the 
sort. He fumbled weakly for the shade and 
removed it; sat up in his chair and endeav- 
ored not to look like a small boy who has 
been in the jam pot. 

“‘How did you ied me?” he inquired. 

“I recognized the ring on the hand 
you’ve been hiding your chin with—just 
a minute or so ago. I noticed it last night. 
Give me that story.” 

He handed it back to her with a good deal 
of manner. “Don’t you want it pub- 
lished?” 

“T don’t believe you’ve got anything at 
all to do with it.’ 

“I’m the column editor,” he retorted, 
his ride aroused. “Also—I seem to be 
the hero.’ 

“Call yourself that if you want to,” said 
his visitor coldly. 

“What do you call me?” 

Bad opening to give an angry woman! 
He knew it directly the words were out of 
his mouth, 

She looked him over coolly. Her eyes 
by daylight were twice as gray—a bit 
newly shadowed, though, weren’t they?— 
her hair twice as wonderful, ander’. the 
familiar dark blue sailor hat. She wore 
a dark blue cotton frock now, simple to the 
point of sophistication. And her mouth, 
soft-lipped and sweet, as he remembered 
it—ah, as he remembered it!—primmed 
itself outrageously as she replied: “A peg 
to hang a story on—no more, no less.” 

He blurted out angrily—her self-control 
enraged him—‘That isn’t true!’ 

“TI shouldn't call you a judge of the 
truth,” said she. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t! Your own con- 
science is quite clear, I suppose?”’ 

“*C-comparatively.”’ 

“Did you or did you not put that per- 
sonal in the paper as a bait—to get a 
story?” 

“Did you or did you not answer it to get 
one of your own?” 

They crossed glances like swords. 

She added defiantly: “It meant a job 
for me—if I wrote a good one.” 

He admitted grudgingly, “If it’s any 
comfort te you—I’ll say you did.” 

“*Oh—do you really think so?”’ 

The hot blood rose in her cheeks in a 
wave. Her eyes shone. Her low voice 
stamn.ered. 

“Doesn’t make a dashed bit of differ- 
ence to you,” said Daniel Culpepper bit- 
terly, “that to get it 7 rode roughshod 
over a man’s faith and trust and ——” 
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She’s Had Extra Money 
All the Time Since 1888 


Mrs. Mary Milier 
of Dliinois 





Drawing by Edwin Marcus 


/ 
In 1888 Mrs. Mary Miller of Illinois forwarded to us her 
first subscription order, Since that time hundreds of 
people in her neighborhood have become readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman as a result of 
her efforts. And her work has paid her well. 


18 Years of Profitable Work 


For eighteen years A. B. Arment of Ohio has been a suc- 
cessful representative of the three Curtis publications. 
IDuring that time he has found his subscription profits 
ample for the support of his family. His healthful, 
pleasant work has enabled him to build up a permanent 
ae AS =| business that brings him growing profits year after year. 


More Than $800.00 in One Month 


Mr. W. E. Brackett of Ohio has spent fourteen years as 
a Curtis subscription representative. During that time 

















his earnings have enabled him to earn a good living for 
his household and to buy an attractive modern home. 
In a single month his profits from magazine subscrip- 
tions alone have amounted to more than $800.00. 


20 Years of Pleasant Profit 


Twenty years ago a friend of Mrs. S. B. Craighead of 
Ohio said that she planned to send in a subscription for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. “Let me send it for 
| you,” suggested Mrs. Craighead. That was the modest 
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Now He Earns $5000.00 a Year 


When Alexander Heath forwarded his first subscription 
order nineteen years ago, he little imagined that it 
would be the foundation of a permanent business that 
wouid buy him a farm, a town bungalow, a car, a motor- 
boat, besides supporting his family and educating his 
children. His profits now amount to over $5000.00 a year. 
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“Ah-ha!” she cried, leaning forward 
and speneing in a tense, unsteady murmur: 
“Was it I who'd been riding ranch over on 
Hawaii? Was it I who came down here to 
4 a place in a wholesale house? Was it 

who didn’t know a soul in town? Was it 
I who kept books for a hotel in return for 
my board and lodging? Was it.I who’d 
been sent away to a reform school when I 
was a kid?” 

“It might have done you a world of 
good if you had,” said Daniel Culpepper. 

At this point George the office boy re- 
turned, bearing a second screed from the 
sporting editor. Daniel Cu!pepper mut- 
tered an apol and read it, 

“The Old Man’s just come in,” it said. 
“Why don’t you shove her along to him?” 
A brief epistle. Daniel Culpepper in- 
scribed upon the bottom of the paper a 
briefer ‘Mind your own business!” and 
sent George back with it. 

Then he in his turn leaned across the 
desk and looked deep into the twilight eyes 
of Virginia Carter Lee. 

“How could you?”’ he asked reproach- 
fully. “How could you?” 

She looked back at him for a long, vi- 
brant moment... Her hands were clenched 
about the slender manuscript in her lap. 

“Why—in—just the same way—that 
you could,” she said at last with a gallant 
pretense of unconcern. She added, thrust- 
ing desperately, “‘Where’s yours?” 

aniel Culpepper flushed darkly. As 
romp in the presence of the Recording 
Angel he pulled open a drawer of his desk, 
reached within it, took out several sheets 
of paper and displayed them. They bore 
a sort of prose poem entitled The Lone- 
somest Girl. 

Suddenly he tore the thing across and 
across and flung it into the wastebasket. 

“There!’’ he said simply. 

His action had the most amazing effect 
upon Virginia Carter Lee. She uttered 
first a little sharp cry of protest, then a coo 
of regret. Exquisite shadow crossed her 
face, her eyes became wells of tenderness. 

“Here!’”’ she breathed; tore her own 
story in two jagged pieces and dropped it 
on top of his, 

“Oh, good Lord—don’t do that!” 
groaned Daniel ae per. 

“Why? Could o less for you than 
you have done for me?” 

“You angel girl —— 

“T’m not—I only did what you did.” 
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“Listen! I can’t lie to you””—he sup- 
ressed a rueful smile—‘with any luck. 
hat was only the first draft I tore up. 
It’s gone to press already. It’ll be on the 
streets in a couple of hours. I can have it 
cut out of the later edition, though.” 
A Pucklike grimace flickered through 
the sweetness of her look: 
“It’s an I always keep a carbon 


copy myself. 

They laughed at and with each other. A 
rare moment. 

All at once Daniel Culpepper stopped 
laughing. 

“You haven’t forgotten, after all?”’ he 
asked her very low. : 

Her lashes wavered and fell. Swift crim- 
son stained her cool pale skin again. She 
had forgotten, if anything, less than he had. 
Because women treasure details, where 
men, in the moment of laying hands on 
happiness, overlook them. 

e reached his hand across the desk to 
her without a word. She laid hers in it 
with a breathless glance, first at him, then 
back across her shoulder at the world out- 
side. Their fingers gripped and clung, 

rted, trembling. 

“T stayed awake all night, thinking 
about you,” he told her a trifle huskily. 

“T didn’t sleep so awfully well myself,” 
she admitted shyly. 

“Virginia, where shall we go to-night?” 

“Oh,” she explained suddenly through a 
misty smile, “that isn’t my name, really. 
I made it up. To use on the newspaper. 
I wanted something romantic—and inter- 
esting. My own name’s Martha Green— 
which has no kick at all, you'll admit. 
You nearly wee me to death trying 
to make me talk about Virginia last night. 
Sey never east of Salt Lake City in my 
ife.”’ 

“Well, you'll go east of Salt Lake City 
before you die—I promise you that!’’ said 
Daniel Culpepper ardently. ‘‘Martha 
Green! I love it! It sounds like mignon- 
ette and pansies.” 

Vaguely in the distance might have been 
descried the faithful George, approaching 
with a third installment. 

Daniel Culpepper rose, seeing this, and 
retrieved his hat, which hung on a nail 
behind him. 

“Come on out and have lunch with 
me?” he said with passionate abruptness. 
“Please, Martha Green! Dinner’s too long 
to wait.” 
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Under the Protecting Shadow of The Rock 


HIS is one way 
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Every Day in Every State 


mortgages and bonds; 


to picture Pru- ~_ May i. and Prudential in- 
dential. Think of an : vests your savings 
American homelike Your Prudential Savings with them to help 
your own—with the at Work the work of the 


same hopes and sor- 

rows, ambitionsand fears. Five minutes pass 
while you pause at this page. Death has en- 
tered seven such homes; and seven Pruden- 
tial checks have been mailed, carrying with 
them comfort and help. 

But there isanother Prudential picture — 
a picture of life, not of death. 

Cities say every year: ‘We need schools 
and water systems and parks.’”’ Railroads 
need toimproveandextend. Roads must be 
built. Thrifty families need help in financ- 
ing their homes, and farmers must borrow 
to increase their crops. 

So they come to Prudential with their 


world go on. 

Remember these wide-spread invest- 
ments of yours when you see the Rock of 
Gibraltar again. The Rock is a symbol of 
security first of all—of hundreds of mil- 
lions safely held as a protection for fifteen 
million homes. 

But it is a symbol of service, too. The 
millions are never idle. Under the protect- 
ing shadow of the Rock are schools and 
homes and parks and railroads and farms, 
financed in part by your faith and thrift. 

By your savings which, ready and wait- 
ing your call, are earning and serving while 
they wait. 












A Billion Dollars’ 
New Insurance 
In a Single Year 


From cities and towns, from fac- 


tories and farms, wherever men 
have their work and their homes, 
4 billion doiiars in new insurance 
was written onto Prudential’s books 
last year. 


A billion dollars in protection 
-more than twice the cost of the 
Panama Canal! What a testi- 
mony to American thrift, and 
American faith in Prudential’ s 
strength. 








The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Drypen, President 


Home Orrice, Newark, N. J. 


If every woman knew what every widow knows, every husband would insure in PRUDENTIAL 
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Baked Premium Ham with currant sauce! 


Try serving Premium Ham baked with a spicy 
currant sauce the next time you are anxious 
to have a particularly nice dinner. It is so easy 
to prepare and yet it makes an otherwise 
ordinary meal seem quite like a holiday affair. 


The especially long, careful Premium cure gives 
this ham the unusual sweetness of flavor that 
contrasts so well with the tartness of the cur- 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift’s 
Premium 
Ham 






rant sauce. Make sure of getting it by looking 
for the Swift’s Premium brand and wrapper 
when you buy ham. 

Allow the thick end, or butt, of Swift’s Premium Ham to 
simmer about thirty minutes to the pound. Remove the skin 
and bake it in a moderate oven for one-half hour. Baste it 
frequently with a sauce made by adding a cup of hot water 


to a glass of currant jelly. Thicken the currant sauce left in 
the pan and serve it with the ham. 


F550 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this “‘no parboiling’’ tag when you 
buy a whole ham or when you buy a slice 
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does better cooking” 


In addition to the pleasing fact that it actually does better baking and cooking, the 
Universal Combination Range is of so uncommon beauty as to delight every woman. 
Its immaculate, sanitary surface of porcelain conforms to modern kitchen require- 
ments. It is compact; of trim, graceful outline and fits in small space, saving room. 


It is “the Range of Simplicity and Thrift,” famous for its Sim- 
plicity, Economy, Beauty and Compactness. So simple, a mere 
twist of the wrist changes completely from Coal or Wood to Gas: 
No parts to take out; no dampers to operate. Automatic. Its 
beauty isenhanced by thedurable, unbreakable, Univit Porcelain fin- 
ish, Peacock Blue or Pearl Grey; washable, sanitary. The equip- 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 600-800 N. Sacramento Blvd. 


NEW YORK PITTSBU RGH BAYONNE, N. J 


Made in Canada under the name “SIMPLEX” by McClary's — London 


ment includes Baking and Roasting Oven, Pastry Oven, Broiler, 
Warming Closet, Self-Starter for Gas, Gas Kindler for Coal. 

Keeps kitchen cool in summer, warm in winter. 
wastes no fuel. No worry about Gas Shortage. 
in plain, nickel or porcelain finish 
and illustrated booklet on request. 


Economical, 
At all good dealers’, 
cash or terms. Dealer’s name 


, Chicago, Il. 
SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


Patented in United States and Canada {VU 


a) 


PORTLAND 
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Burns Natural or Artificial Gas and Coal or ‘Wood 
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